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General Lee As | Knew Him 


BY , K. H. RANSON 


VER since the end of the war, And hav seen some of the great men 
have intended to write a sketch o ft my time, of this and foreign countries, 
Pen ral Lee, Many times | hi and have had opportunities of knowing 
myself down with pen in hand to do something about them. 
s, but now, after forty-four years, the he element of success looms large to 
etch has not been written, has not even the world in making up her verdict upon 
begun. It simply would not get her sons. To Napoleon the world grants 
elf written, and I have often won- greatness, but not goodness, whereas, if 
red why. he had succeeded, the goodness might 
I had known General Lee from my have been added. If Washington had 
I was at school with Custis, failed, he would have been accounted a 
at Clarens, a school near Alex- good man, but never a great one, and 
and knew the General as a boy of Lincoln the same may assuredly be 
a man. I was present when he said. To Robert Edward Lee has been 
rmed the engine-house at Ilaryx rs aeceorded in defeat that highest niche in 
rry in 1859 with a detachment of the Temple of Fame which the world 
under Lieutenant Green, aad reserves for her greatest and her best. 
if the war had seen a great deal While |] have abandoned the idea of 
im, having been twice assigned to a character sketch of General Lee, I 
at his headquarters, and having have determined to write an account of 
as assistant chief ordnance of- some of my experiences and interviews 
from August, 1862, to December, with him, confining myself to a simple 
», and from October, 1863, to the end relation of facts of my own knowledge, 
the war in 1865 in that eapacity. I leaving those who may read to make up 
seen him during my service at his’ the character sketch, each one for himself. 
lquarters daily and sometimes many And first I may say that General Le 
es a day, and as a man I had known’ in a drawing-room was a very different 
and the members of his family in’ man from General Lee in the field. In 
cial v ay. Of course, during the tim: the drawing-room he was just a dignified 
rved at his headquarters the social and quiet gentleman, very kindly and 
was eliminated as far as my inter- gentle, especially with women and chil 
rse with the General was concerned, dren. In the field he was the general, 
my relations with his family did the commander in all essential points, 
change. and somehow without the least exhibition 
eral Lee has been the only great of haughtiness and without perceptible 
with whom I have been thrown who change of manner A soldier will under- 


not dwindled upon a near approach. stand how this might be, but citizens will 


& Brothers. All 
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hardly comprehend it. 


grave 


He was just as 
the 
one in 


and yus in field as in 
life, 
quaintanece ever thought of fearing him; 
yet I believe all feared him. 
, hey loved him as men are seldom loved, 
but In social life 
he liked to talk to women or children. I 
have seen him with a child on his knee, 
and he never seemed to tire of its prattle, 


courte 


social but no his social ac- 


his ofticers 


they feared him, too. 


while the talk of an ordinary man would 
bored him extinction. 
And I never heard General Lee laugh. He 
would joke and was very fond 


have almost to 


have his 
of having it, and his face would light uv 
with a but I the 
sound of his laughter. 

It was during the winter of 1863-4 at 
Court House that I found out 
that the officers of the army had a whole- 
some fear of Lee. 
I had no him, and 
my when I found out their 
fear. ‘You and see. 
You the General socially. 
You have now to make his acquaintance 
commanding officer.’ And I 
right. Before that win- 
ter and spring were over I feared Gen- 


smile, never heard 


Orange 


General 
fear of 


For myself, 
laughed at 
messmates 

They 


? 
have 


said: wait 


known 


as your 


found they wer 


eral Le as much as any one, 
Not 


quarters at 


winter 
Orange Court House in De- 
cember, Lee invited his 
staff to luncheon. O’Brien, his orderly 
(a United States soldier who followed the 
Ceneral’s fortunes when he resigned and 
South), delivered the invitation 
verbally. I did not know whether or not 
privileged 


long after we went into 


1863, General 


came 
I was to consider myself a 
staff, and therefore did 
After my messmates had gone, 
O’Brien came to my tent and said, “ The 


General is waiting for you, and desires you 


membe r of his 


not go 


to come at once.” I hurriedly dressed, 
When 
I entered the General’s mess-tent, he and 
his staff were standing around, evidently 


waiting. 


and in ten minutes joined them. 


The General, looking as grave 


ind imposing as usual, said, “ Captain 
Ranson, do you think it right to keep us 
I made my 
apologies in rather a lame fashion, and felt 
for the first time an awe of General Lee. 

The luncheon consisted of the contents 
of a large box, a 


morning. It 


all waiting in this way?” 


received that 
with turkeys, 


present 
filled 


was 


hams, pickles, plum cake, mince pies, ete., 
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and several bottles of Madeira, older tha 
the century. little conve rs 


rare 


‘| he re Was 
tion, the good things, so to us, we 
devoured almost in silencé 
the Madeira 
pitcher, and we drank it out of 
nary tin 


, and after t] 


was decanted into a t 
the or 
cups which came in nests 
every camp-chest equipment. 

The silence was rather oppressive, a 
wishing, | that I y 


not attempt 


show 
Lee, | 


about 


Suppose, to 
afraid of General 
drinking 
Madeira wine out of tin cups. It 
fearful mistake. As the youngest ma 
present, I should held 
but I saw mistake when it 
late to mend matters. 


some wretched joke 
Was 
have 


my tong 


my was 
My poor joke vy 
Lee Sa 


W ine 


General 
gravely but kindly that the was 
gift from an old lady friend in Peter 
burg, and he was afraid she would n 
relish my joke. 


received in silence. 


Of course I was ignorant 
of the personal side of the present, b 
nevertheless I should have remained 
lent. I felt as if I would be glad if t! 
earth would and 
My awe of General Lee 
creased, and 
it was 


open swallow me wW 
had greatly in 
understand wl 
afraid of hin 
I had tried to play when there was 1 
one to play with, and I had to play wit! 
my foolish self. 

The latter part of the winter my wif 
eame to Orange Céurt House to visit m 
I engaged board for her at a 
the village, 
were quartered. 

One Sunday—it 
day—I 
General also 
we were standing in the aisle awaiting 
our turn at the altar rail, and General 
Lee was just in front of us, I noticed tha 
my wife pressed forward and stood ver 
close behind him and took hold of on 
of the buttons on his coat. It 
singular move, and I asked the meaning 
of it as walked home after churc! 
She said: “1 did not think you or an; 
I only wished to be able t 
say when I went home that I had touch 
the hem of his garment.” TI write thi 
here because it was an illustration of tl 
and which 
Lee was regarded by the women of tl 
South. At that time my wife knew th: 
General by sight only. 


I began to 
his staff were all 


hous 1! 


where many officers’ wives 


was communion Sun- 


went to chureh with wile 


there, and whil 


my 


Lee was 


was a 
we 
one saw it. 
reverence Gener 


love with 





Patnting by Howard Pyle 


GENERAL LEE ON HIS FAMOUS CHARGER “TRAVELLER” 








GENERAL LEE, 


With the opening of spring, the usual 
order of “ Women to the rear ” was issued. 
Phe re 


of the campaign, and many of the officers’ 


was as yet no sign of the opening 


and 
the 
Finally, however, she started for 
and | 


Staunton. 


wives lingered on in disregard of it, 
my wife followed the example of 
others. 
with her as far as 
Soon after the train left 
Orange Court House, General Lee entered 


the e 


home, went 


ar in which we were seated and came 


slowly down the aisle. He looked larger 
and imposing than ever to us who 


had his W hen he 


came to where we were sitting, he stopped 


more 
disregarded order. 
Captain Ranson, I wish you to 
My wife 
(I was already standing) 
“ Oh, General Lee, 
d your order. 
husband’s, 


ot us, 


and said, “ 
introduce me to Mrs. Ranson.” 
rose instantly 
and said: | disregard- 
It was my doing, not my 
and I beg you to forgive both 
The General said: “ Pray do not 
disturb yourself. My order was 
tended for all. It 


nly for your husband. I 


not in- 
you at was intended 
intend to get 
a great deal of work out of him this sum- 
and he his 
his horses are in condition. Every eve- 
about nightfall, I 
have observed that he mounted his horse 
behind his camp and galloped off to 
ward Orange Court House, three miles 
away, and every morning he came gal- 
back about Now 
this is not the 
By the time I should need his 
they [the horses] would be worn out, and 
He 
then took my seat by her and talked to her 
so pleasantly that her fears were relieved 


mer, eannot do work unless 


ning for some weeks, 


loping 


| sunrise. you 


kne W good for horses. 


services 
I was obliged to put a stop to it.” 
and her love and veneration were greatly 


inereased. But there 
Lee’s little joke a reproof and warning 


was in General 
to me, and although my wife’s fears were 
relieved, he had let know that he 
had had his eye on me and that he knew 
more of my than had 
supposed. <A fear of 
came upon me then and there. 

I do not wish to make the impression 
that I had neglected my duties, for I had 
performed 


me 
movements been 


wholesome him 


them all before leaving camp 
for the night, and I was not disobeying or- 
An officer had the privilege of leav- 
ing camp when his duties had been per- 
formed, provided he was within call in 
case of an emergency, and a courier would 


ders. 
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have been sent for me whenever I might 
the 
horses 
it, but I did 


not know that the General knew it. 


hour of 
was wearing out my 


been needed at 
night; but I 


in a 


have any 


measure, and I knew 


One night during the campaign from 
the Wilderness to halted 


and roadside. 


Richmond we 
the 
We had been marching and fighting all 
day. It had the 
was muddy. had not 
up, prospect of a 


hungry and comfortless night. 


went into bivouae on 


rained hard, and road 


The wagons come 


and there was every 
Llowever, 
in a few moments the camp-fires were 
blazing for miles in front and behind us, 
and that 
| was about to turn in for the night, when 
a courier rode up and said that General 
Lee wished to see me When I got to 
his fire (there tents), 
me if I knew the way to Ashland. 
land 


about half-way, seventeen miles from our 


was cheering and comforting. 


he asked 
Ash 


Richmond and 


were no 


was on the road to 
camp and eighteen miles from Richmond. 
I said I did not, but 


find the way. 


was sure | eould 
He then gave an order that 
a cavalryman, one who had lived in that 
part of the country and who knew the 
way to Ashland, should be 
report to me at once. 
that at Ashland 


trains of freight-cars 


ordered to 

He explained to 
there were 
loaded 
plies, that Grant’s movements threatened 
that point, and that I ride there 
as rapidly as possible and order all the 
trains back to Richmond. 

When I got to my camp, the eavalry- 


me several 


with sup- 


must 


man was there in waiting, and we mount- 
ed and rode off. 

The first of the for a mile 
or so was along the road lighted by the 
fires of the troops and was bright and 


part way 


cheerful, but the courier said ten miles 
of the road were through a thick forest. 
When we came to the woods, we had left 
all the troops some distance behind, and 
the darkness was in strong contrast to 
the bright light of the camp-fires. I 
could not see my hand before me. I put 
the trooper in front and told him to ride 
at a quick trot and T would follow. But 
soon I found this was no easy task. The 
branches of the trees, rain, 
hung low and 
delaying my progress, 


heavy with 
the face, 
while the trooper, 
knowing the road and having the con- 


caught me in 
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fidence of that knowledge, outfooted me, 
and | had to halt him until | could e 
alongside. 

slowly. He 


ahead again, and 


me 
I told the trooper to ride more 
but was far 
I halted him. 
I think both the trooper and his horse not 


agreed, soon he 


once more 


nly knew the road, but also knew that they 


were going home, and this gave them a 
could not 1 could not se 
him, and only knew by the sound of the 


splashing of his horse’s feet on the 


speed | rival. 
wet 
After 
halting him and repeating my instructions 
the re i 


road how far he was ahead of me. 


a number of times, came a tim 
eall, 
tread 


full 


which 


when I received no 
although I could 


far ahead of me. I 


answer to mys 

his horse’s 
put my mare at 
speed, regardless of the branches 


lapped me in the fac moment. 
I stopped and 
The 


and silent as the 


every 
The re Was ho 
still as death 
The raseal had 


listened. 
sound. forest was as 
grave, 
deserted me. 

Th re 

pre ssed on in 
speed | could 
branches had 
and then 
with the body 
the sound of the splashing of my mare’s 
feet in the had 
mounting and feeling the ground, 
out of the 
covered with pine tags. 
What to do was now the question. I 
that all the 
firing had been on my left, and just then 
Conelud 
mare had turned about and 
late the 
her around waited 
shot. It 
then that I was headed in 
direction of Ashland that the 
behind Again I pressed 
on through the thick woods, keeping the 
left. 
moment 


thing to do | 
darkness at the best 
but finally the 
inereased in numb r, 


but 
the 


was one 
make, 
and 
knee Ss came in contact 


now mis 


of a stout tree. Moreover, 
and, dis- 
I found 


ro igh 


CCUM a. 


water 


I was road, and on 


ground 


remembered way the picket- 


there was a shot on my right. 
ing that my 
making for camp in 


was our 


rear, I turned and 
for the next 
left. I 
the 


army was 


was on my 
kne Ww 
and 
me 
my 


picket-firing on It was slow 


Every brought 
with 


trees 


Lome. 


me mh 


contact branches which tore my 


and which bruised my legs. 
Still I pressed on, it seemed to me for 


hours, always keeping the firing on my 


face 


left and turning the mare’s he ad sharply 
when it came from in front. 
At last 


front as of an approaching storm. 


from in 
The re 
but the 


there came a sound 


was ho lightning or thunder, 
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sound increased every moment. 
to listen, there 


sound of 


I stopper dl 


and familia 


was the 
I 


rattling sabres. knew the 


that it was the approach of a body of 
cavalry coming on at 
W hether they 
did 


dismounted, 


great speed 


were friends or enemies | 


not know. Taking no 


chances, | 


and selecting a good-siz 
got behind it, hold 
bridle. 
the 


‘ken. 


tree by feeling for it, 


ing my mare by the The eavalr 
swept by me in 


word being sp 


darkness, not 
When they had 


passed, I and 


mounted rode on in th 
darkness, increasing my speed in despera 
tion, always keeping th 
my left. 

Ilow long this lasted | 
I feared 
failure, 


picket-firing o1 


not, bu 
would be 
sad indeed 
Pr it] ith intimati 
resently, without any intimation of ap 


kne W 
rid 
and my heart 


that my 
was 
proaching day, it lighter, and 


found | 


whe re 


became 
little, | 


woods. suit 


riding about a 
of the 


presse d Oil, 


Was out 
was I? | 
and soon came to a fene 
the picket-shots, I 


immediately in 


Listening for found 
front. Then 
I turned sharply to the right and followed 
this fence. I followed th 
fence far into the 
road | picket-shots 
it (the angles 
the direction of the and | 
Riding along th 
fence, I presently came to a road, at right 
the 
Turning to the left and putting my mar 
at fuli speed 


they were 


knew if I 
enough I would 
had left, as by the 
tence ) right 


road; 


get 


was at with 


was 
right. 


rapidly now 


angles to the direction ot fence 


lown it for several miles, 
Il came to a light in a field on my right 
hand. Riding to this light, I 


house, and in answer to my 


found a 
eall, a girl 
porch with a lamp. | 
asked her how far it was to Ashland. Sh: 
answered, “ You are Ash 
land,” and in answer to my question as to 


‘ame out on the 


just coming to 


the time, she said it was just twelve o’elock. 
She explained, “ Keep the road you hav 
just left for a mile and you are there.” 
Ashland is a long, straggling villag 
with one street running through it, and 
the railroad is on that street. I saw a 
light in an upper window, and, hailing. 
found the quartermaster’s office was ther 
Leaving my mare in the street, I bound 
ed up the stairway, and soon had him 
awake and him General Lee’s or 
He doubtful, and _ finally 


declined to move the trains without writ 


gave 


ders. seemed 
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* By command of General Lee. 
A. R. H. Ra 
Chief Ord. Officer A. N. Va.’ 
first time 1 had signed such 
‘olonel Baldwin had alwv 
ened them. and when I saw General Le« 
about it, he said, “hi 
ch an emergency you must 
and I always did. 


The quartermaster awoke 


It was the 


order, as ¢ 


d asked him 
always 
hame, 


hremen 


the 


nd engine-drivers, and there soon 

e sound of hissing steam from one end 
th street to the other. Presen ] 

ere was the er aking and rrind ng 


heels, and all the trains slow 


it of the town. 
I fe llowed them down the street til 


hey were all and then, seeing a 


gone, 


ice front vard cove red with goTrass, r ule 
and taking saddle and bridle 
l f+ he r 


I lay down on the porch 


the gate, 


my mare, shut the gate and 
enjoy herself. 
nd was soon fast asleep. 


Whe n 


as shining in ms 


I awoke in the morning, the sun 


Tace and a 


standing 


over me, looking curiously at 

e. He did not recognize me, but I 
new him instantly at was a cousin 
mine, named Page. We had not met 

ring the war. Ile was surgeon of the 


st, and invited me to breakfast. I ae 


epted very giadly, first going to the quar 


termaster for some corn for my mare. 


And such a breakfast! Hot rolls, beef- 
teak, butter, and coffee. I can taste 
t now. 

After breakfast I rode down the street 


nd saw General Lee sitting on a porch, 
little girl of two or three years on his 
nee. He said: “ Well, vou got the train 

t. After all, there was no need of send 
g you, as I here befor 
’ Grant. Soon after vou left I became w 

put the 


e head of the column is very 


myself 


got 


isv, and army in motion, and 


near he re 
v. I have telegraphed the trains to 
me back.” I never told Lee 
bout the Ie con- 


General 


trooper. was much 





rned about my seratched and bruised 
ice. .I said nothing about my bruised 


ees, but I had Doctor Page and his 
od wife to look after me. After all, I 
ad succeeded, and that the best 


ilve for my seratches and bruises. 


was 
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re d had beer Se] it on picket duty 
It their first experience in war 
| ! posts had been attacked in th 


vl nd had be driven i They came 
ng, “ The Yankees are pon us,” 
df e half-awakened regiment was in 


Sti mpeded, leaving everything bu 


them. This accounted 


through the forest, for 


orses behind 
speed 
but the 


stampede of men and 


r their 


frantic fear which pr 


in a horses 
d have oceasioned it. 

we reached James River, some 
Richmond, I 


ld have a rest a 


supposed wi 
ip our wagons 
General Lee 
er the next morning and took 
Petersburg. We had not ridden far 
rier met is handed ¢ 


to the General. Glanecing over 


nd tents, but erossed the 


the road 


and 


Traveller out on a 
and the staff fol 


draw 


he put his horse 
g, sweeping gallop, 
lowed. We did not 


entered the 


rein until we 


town. On the road we passed 


the advance of the army marching in 


lose order and quick time. Their left 
flank was protected by a line of skirmish- 
ers, who (from the firing and whistling of 


and around 
The line of 


t eted by an adv ince -Z 


bullets over us) were actively 
march 


lard, 


rapidly toward 


was pro- 
also in 
and marching 


General Lee evidently feared 


the town would be oceupied by the enemy 
before he could get there. but we found 
it safe, and the early arrival of our men 
ended all anxiety. 

The General’s headquarters for the mo- 
ment were in some public building, and 


kfast. Loaves of 


the ladies sent in brea 


hot bread, butter, and coffee. During 
brea cfast the 
aving, “ Capain Ranson, I fear vou have 
not had a good 

and rather hotly ré plied: 
iken, General. T have the best mother 
in the world.” The General replied: 
“Well, T may be wrong, but there is 
thing she did not teach vou 
bread and butter. 


General astonished me by 


indig 


“You are 


mother.” I was 


} nt 


mist 


one 
how to cut 
I will show you how.” 
He then took the lonf of bre ad in his 
hand, and spreading the butter on the 
end, eut off a slice and handed it to me, 


saying: cut 


“Now that is the 


way to 
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bread and butter. 
have made by 


Look what a mess you 
cutting off your slice first 
and then trying to butter it afterward.” 
Now be- 


fore, I would probably have been angry, 
fool of 


if this had happened the year 


and might have made a 
but now I was beginning to understand 
Lee and that this was his little 
that I should not deprive him 


pleasure of it. | 


myself, 


Ci rie ral 
joke, and 
of the 
grave and serious man and had few mo- 
ments of fun. LI was 
weight of the 


knew he was a 
earrying the 
whole Southern cause on 
his own shoulders, almost unassisted, and 
sometimes 


Moreover, | 


treating me like a 


very seriously handicapped. 
that he was 
scolded 


me, and I tried to remember this in later 
days, when 


became aware 


son when he 
hard to 
On this occasion I took the slice of 
bread and thanked him gravely for teach- 


his scoldings were 


bear. 
ing me something. 

About two months after we arrived at 
Petersburg, General Lee sent for me and 
said that he wished me to move a heavy 
gun, 22,000 pounds, from our line in front 
of Petersburg and send it down the line 
toward down and 
found the gun in a pit, a little in the 
rear of line of and the pit 
a knoll which enabled us to fire 
lines. It necessary 
to move the gun to Petersburg, to load it 
on a flat car, and send it down the railroad 
to its new position. It was down grade all 
and the car would run down itself 
by gravity, but it had to be done at night, 
as the railroad was in sight of the enemy’s 
lines 


James River. I went 


our works, 
was on 
would be 


over our 


the way, 


range of their guns. 
Also there was a marsh in the rear of the 
pit, with a sluggish stream of water flow- 
ing through it, a bridge must be 
built over the stream and a plank road 
laid on the marsh. I reported all this to 
the General with many other 
details, and he gave me authority to make 
all the arrangements. 
tripod and 


and in easy 


and sO 


necessary 


I wanted a heavy 
the falls, rail- 
road jacks to raise the gun, and blocks 
to block it up under the ecarry-log, and 
mules to pull the big ecarry-log with the 
gun swung under it. T got the carry-log 
and the blocks with great difficulty from 
a lumber-yard at Blanford, in plain view 
of the enemy, and the work had to be 
done under a heavy fire from their big 


men to work 
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rave the orders 
and the plank road to the 
made all the other 


wi rk 


guns. I for the bridg 
engines rs, a 
pre parations 


had to be done 


was in plain view 


course all the 
night, as the pit 
the enemy, and was within range of bot 
musketry and artillery, about three hu 
dred yards distant. 

When all was ready I went down « 
night, taking with me twenty-eight pall 
of mules hitehed to a ship’s cable, sail 
to work the falls, and twenty-five 
lifting, ete. We set the "Ip 

and raising it, wl 
The 
that something w 
being done, and they opened on us wi 
We were oblige 
to lie still behind the pit until the stor 
When the storm had ceased, 
the gun, 


men for 


over the were 


Lun 


a storm came up. lightning 1 


vealed to the enemy 
musketry and artillery. 


was over 
raised swung it over the er 
of the pit, and rolled it down to wher 
the carry-log We the 


jacked it up, blocking it as it was raise: 


was waiting. 
and secured it with heavy chains to th 
The put to a 
stretched out in a straight line, each pa 
having a rider. 

I had noticed by daylight that a wid 
sweep had to be made so that we co 
strike the bridge at 
stream. 


earry-log. mules were 


a right angle to tl 
When ail was ready I rode t 
the leading mule, and taking it by tl 
bridle rein, 
eurve. It 


around on a wid 
dark, but we hit th 
bridge squarely in the centre, the mules 
going down-hill at a and th 


swung 


was 


gallop, 


k ad mules were nearly over the plank 
road on the farther side, when suddenly 
The re 


was a quick stop, and the mules wer 


something happened in the rear. 


jerked back on their haunches with great 
force. I rode back and found the hig! 
wheels of the ecarry-log had cut throug! 
the bridge like a knife through a chees 
and into the mud underneath, the gu 
resting on the bridge. We jacked it wy 
and tried another start, but there was 
no more pull in the mules that night; 

dozen pairs would pull forward, but 

dozen more would pull back, and afte: 
seesawing for a while, I sent the mul 
back to Petersburg. The day was no\ 
breaking, so we green bushes a1 

twined them about the high wheels of th 
earry-log to deceive the enemy, and the: 


cut 


returned to camp, arriving about sunris¢ 





GENERAL 


I had been sleeping in my tent for an 
ir or two, when I heard General Lee 
asking for me. | 


and found 
He asked me if 


went out 
him sitting on his horse. 
{ had gotten the gun out, and | explained. 
‘Then you failed,” he said. | 
that if he would give me two hun- 
men who would pull together when 
rdered, | could the that 
ght, the bridge having been strength- 
ned. LH “ No, 
ir; you have I will send Cap- 
W. to ‘ 
Captain 
lay, and | 
ver the ground. He made rather light 

it. He had moved the heavy guns 
Fort Sumter, and therefore had 
xperience. I cautioned him that moving 
the paved streets of Charles- 
ton was a different proposition from this. 
He tried it that night, but did not move 
the The next night another 
it and failed. On the third 
morning General Lee rode up to my tent 


went on 
Say 
tired 


get gun out 
turned away, 
failed. 
report to you.’ 
W. 


rode down 


saying: 
S1T;5 
ain 
came in the course of a 


and showed him 


irom 


guns over 


gun six feet. 
ficer tried 
and said, “ What was it you said to me 
that gun with men?” I 

two hundred men who 
ld act with intelligence and pull to- 
the word of command I could 
He was turning away, 
said, “ Am I to try it to-night, 
“No; you failed; I will not 
give you another chance. I will send an 


it moving 


iid that with 


gether at 
ring the gun out. 
hen I 


General ?” 


officer to you.” 

During the day another officer called, 
and I went down with him and his two 
hundred that and by two 
gun Petersburg and 
It was started and 
down in an hour, two men, 
at each end of the ear, working the 
kes. I have always thought this was 


men 
the 


aded on 


night, 
’elock was in 
the ear. 
ent safely 


rd lines, but at the same time I know 
it General Lee was teaching me a 
and that I should be thankful for 
e trouble he was taking. 


son, 


In the latter part of December a barrel 
is delivered at our camp, marked 
General Lee and Staff.’ We opened 

and found it was packed full of 
We sent word to General Lee, 
rode There 
had 
on a board on the 
w, the biggest in the middle and the 


rkevs, 
| he 
snow 


over to our camp. 
on the ground, and we 


| the turkevs out 


LEE, 


AS | KNEW HIM 
others tapering off to 
end. There 

General 
the 


the smallest at each 
were about a dozen of 
Le« inted 
gathered around 


them. 
and joined 
the present, 
“arrying his unslung and undrawn sword 
in his hand. He was told that the big 
turkey in the middle was his. He stood 
the turkeys for a 
and then said, touching th 
turkey with the scabbard of his sword: 
I don’t know, 
gentlemen, what you are going to do with 
your turkeys, but 


Petersburg, so 


dismo 


group 


looking down at 


mo- 


ment big 


“ This, then, is my turkey ? 


I wish mine sent to the 
that 
the convalescents may have a good Christ- 
He then on his 
heel, and walking to his horse, mounted 
We looked at one another 
for a moment, and then without a 
replaced the turkeys in the 
sent them to the hospital. 

In September I was ill in the Officers’ 
Hospital in with 
typhoid contracted in 
work on our line of works. 

One day General Lee visited the hos- 
pital. After he had gone over it, a half- 
dozen juleps were handed round to him 
and his staff. General Lee took one, and 
after the others were helped, put it back 
on the waiter and told the man to carry 
it to some convalescent officer who need- 
ed it more than he. I think I 
that jule p- 

But I must now return to the Peters- 
burg campaign. 


hospital in some of 


mas dinner.” turned 
and rode away. 
word 


barrel and 


malarial 
my night 


Richmond 
fever. 


got 


It was then, and now is, 
evident to me that General Lee intended 
to fall back to Lynchburg before the spring 
opened, and that plan 
ruled. I was sent in January to Lynch- 
burg to store large quantities of ordnance 
stores, shipped there from Petersburg, and 
L caused to be filled several of the tobacco 
warehouses and some churches. 


his was over- 


In Febru- 
ary | was sent again to Lynchburg, with 
orders to ship back these stores to Peters- 
burg. This showed certainly a change of 
plan, and I do not think the change was 
made by General 
and Lee 
that trap. Our right flank was our weak 
point, and I believe General Lee selected 
his headquarters on the south side of the 
river so he would be near his right flank, 
the inevitable point of attack. When 
the blow came, our cause was lost. 

early in April, 


Lee. Petersburg was 


a trap, General was avoiding 


One Sunday morning, 





et 


ittack on 
Hill's corps. 
the south 
must now 


news came ot Grant - 


the 


marching 


our 


right, and disaster to 


(;rant was side 
of the 
the 
and 

» told me the 
during the day, 


up 
and we 
side, I 


Gren ral 


river, retreat 
Peters- 


the street. 


north rode into 


met Lee in 
place would be evacuated 
and I must 


stores ] [oI ild As 


no engines to 


what 


save 
there 


, — . 
haul the trains or wagons 


ordnance were 


either, my efforts were in vain. I spent 
the day, however, in trying, and did not 
the bridge until about midnight. 
When I looked back, the bridge was burn- 
ing and also the long trains of ordnance 
stores, I the the 
night to extricate trains 
the 
failed 
came to a 


The 


eToss 


remainder of 
the long 


stuck in 


spent 
trving 
and = artill ry 
road of 


' , 
there aiso, 


if wavons 


marshy our retreat, and 
In the morning | 
on the road. 
farmer had his wood-pile in the public 
road in front of his house. A log had 
fallen off the wood-pile and lving 


on the 


farmhouse linmediately 


was 

the 
the 
asleep, with the 
face. I 
looking at him, when 


ground, and sitting on log, 


against wood- 


shining on 


with his back resting 


pile, was General 
rising sun his was 
sitting on my horse 
think 


rey rt, 


he Oy ned his eves and said, “] 
I have been asleep.” I made my 
listened, but said nothing 

Ile told me to go to the 


Ti 


to which he 
concerning it 
feed 
breakfast. 


barn and mares and come back 


and get my “ They are cook- 
ing something in the house for me, and 
vou must have some of it.” 

One day the General 
Lee sent me to a point about six miles 
in front the He said the 
stragglers from Hill’s corps were retreat- 
the that 
stop them, arm 

the bridge. I 
two wagons load- 


during retreat, 


and on river. 


bridge river at 
point, and that I must 
to defend 
started, taking with m« 


ing by a over 


them, and try 
ed with arms and ammunition, and some 
picks and shovels and two couriers. When 
found the over- 
flowing its banks, and that the retreating 
men, coming in squads of from two to ten, 
had to the water on the south 
side to reach the bridge, and then wade 
from the bridge to the north bank. They 
came out wet and wretched-looking, gen- 
erally without 


I arrived | river was 


wade in 


form 
them into squads, placing an officer over 
each squad, and put them to work. I 


arms. I began to 
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piled the rails of an old Tens along t 


bank and threw up dirt, forming a ve) 


good protection against musketry. B 
the men soon got tired and many of the 
sat down, saying they were hungry a 
I told them I would o& 
for them, and 
had with me and tl 
empty wagons with written orders, “ B 
Lee,” for rations 
This seemed to encourage them, and th 


work went on until dark. 


could not work. 
food 
cour. rs | 


some 


sent back t] 


two 


command of General 
By that tim 
had 600 men and divided them into eo: 
panies, the whole in charge of a colon 
I had built quite a good bridge head f 
musketry, extending about three hundr 
yards along the river, and had manned it 
Then I left them, in order to 
General Lee and hurry 
but, alas! 


report 
up the rations 
no rations were to be had 
When I arrived at headquarters, Ge 
eral Lee was in a tent, sitting with Ge 
eral 
straw 


Longstreet on some bundles of rv 

(the wet from the 
rain), at the upper side of the tent, wit 
one candle for a light 
port, and the General 
as he wished to see me. 


ground being 
I made my r 
told wal 
He asked me it 
I had had anything to eat, and I tol 
him no. 


me to 


He said he was sorry he had 
nothing to offer me. THe gave me a 
bundle of straw and told me to sit near 
the door. It had been raining all after 
noon, and | was quite wet. I was als 
very tired, so I put my foot through th 
bridle rein of my mare standing outside, 
and lying down on the bundle of straw, 
was soon asleep. 

I was awakened by voices, and looking 
up, saw the colonel I had left in charge 
of the troops at the bridge 
the tent. Ile reported that the rations 
had not arrived, and the and 
discouraged had all deserted it 
leaving their arms in the 
General Lee heard him to the 
end of his account, and then with a wav 
of his hand dismissed him. 
General 
very bad. 


standing it 


starving 
troops 
the darkness, 
trenches. 


Turning t 
Longstreet, he said: “This is 

That man is whipped. It i 
the first time I have seen one of my of 
ficers who had been whipped. It is ver 
bad.” The between th 
generals was then resumed in low tones 
and I again fell asleep. I must hav 
slept for some length of time, when I was 
awakened by General Lee’s voice, speak 


conversation 








ARMY BROKE UP AND FOLLOWED HIM, WEEP'NG AND SOBBING 
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GENERAL 


ng in loud tones, louder than I had ever 
heard from him. He was saying, 
ral Longstreet, I will strike that man 
1 blow in the morning.” General Lee 
sometimes spoke of General Grant as 
“that man,” and of the Federal army 
as “those people.” 

General Longstreet replied in low tones, 
giving the strength and condition of his 
command, and the strength and position 
if the enemy, and concluded by saying, 
‘But you have only to give me the order, 
and the attack will be made in the morn- 
ng.’ Again the conversation was re- 
sumed in low tones, and I fell asleep. 
[ must have slept for an hour at least, 
vhen again 1 was awakened by the loud, 
ilmost fierce tones of General Lee, saying, 
‘I tell you, General Longstreet, I will 
strike that man a blow in the morning.” 
General Longstreet again recounted the 
lificulties, ending as before, “ General, 

uu know you have only to give the 
rrder and the attack will be made, but 
[ must tell you I think it will be a useless 
vaste of brave lives.” 

Thinking I had been present long 
nough at sueh an interview, I coughed 
and got up from the straw, and drawing 
back the flaps of the tent, looked out into 
the darkness. General Lee said: “ Cap- 
tain Ranson, I beg your pardon. I had 
forgotten you. Go now and get some- 
thing to eat and some rest. I will see 

uu in the morning.” 

[ found my poor mare lying flat on 
her side in the rain and fast asleep. It 

as past midnight and very dark, but I 
reached our camp, though neither I nor 
my mare got anything to eat that night. 

The morning came, and [I listened for 
the sound of our attack, but all was still. 
There was no attack; our fighting days 
vere over. 

When General Lee rode out of our lines 
to meet General Grant, the stillness in 
ur camp was awe-inspiring. We all 
knew what his going meant, although no 
vord had been spoken. 

When he rode back into our lines, 
rect and grand—grander than ever— 
his army broke up into a loving mob and 
followed him, holding on to his hands, 
his feet, his coat, the bridle of his horse. 
and its mane, weeping and sobbing as if 
their hearts were breaking. I saw one 
f his generals of the Second Army Corps 
Vou. CXXII.—No. 729 —42 
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sitting on a stump, crying loudly and 
bitterly, as a child will ery. General 
Lee’s head was not bowed, he held it high 
as usual, but there was a look of sorrow 
and pain in his face which I had never 
before seen there. He tried to speak to 
his men, but the words stuck in his throat 
(1 was within twenty yards, and if he 
spoke I did not hear him), and then | 
saw the tears were coursing down his 
face. He had halted for a moment, but 
now rode on to his camp. His men fol- 
lowed, but I did not. I knew there were 
no more orders for me, and as I could 
be of no use to him, I did not wish to 
intrude upon him in his hour of agony. 
When I saw the men returning to their 
camp, I went to headquarters, and there 
learned of his surrender and the terms. 
He had recovered his composure and was 
as calm and dignified as usual. His of- 
ficers had gathered around him. 

When I knew that the surrender was a 
fact, I mentioned to Colonel Baldwin, 
my chief, that the secret-service money 
of the army was in our wagon, and asked 
for instructions. The secret - service 
money of the army was used in paying 
spies and informers who ran the blockade 
and entered the enemy’s lines in search of 
information, and to obtain such supplies 
as were not obtainable in the South. Up 
to the time when Overton Price, clerk 
at the ordnance office of the chief of 
ordnance, left, the box containing the 
money was in his keeping, and he paid 
out all moneys. No books or records 
were kept. When an order was presented, 
the money was paid to bearer and the 
order was instantly destroyed. Nothing 
was kept that could incriminate any one, 
and the reason must be apparent when it 
is remembered that a spy met death as 
a certainty when detected. 

Colonel Baldwin asked General Lee 
about the money, and he replied, “I 
know nothing about it.” Colonel Bald- 
win said, “ But, General, I am asking 
for instructions.” General Lee replied, 
“Colonel Baldwin, I know nothing at 
all about the matter, and will not dis- 
cuss it.” 

Colonel Baldwin then asked General 
Longstreet, who said: “Divide it up 
among the officers present. The gov- 
ernment owes me a month’s pay and I 
should like to have it.” 
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I brought the iron box containing the 
money, and Colonel Baldwin counted if. 
I have forgotten how much there was— 
only a few thousands, however. I had 
had charge of the box ever since Overton 
Price had been ordered back to his com- 
pany in March, and had opened it but 
onee, and that was at Amelia Springs. 
Colonel Baldwin did not join us on the 
retreat until we reached Amelia Springs. 
He asked for the box, and gave Generals 
Fitz Lee and Rosser $2,500 each, they 
intending to cut their way out and join 
General Joe Johnston. The money was 
in fifty and one hundred dollar bills, 
United States currency, and some gold. 
Colonel Baldwin gave me one hundred 
dollars, put one hundred dollars in his own 
pocket, and then gave each of the officers 
present one hundred dollars, beginning 
with General Longstreet. The money 
soon gave out, and Captain Duffy, chief 
gunsmith of the Reserve Ordnance train, 
coming up and complaining of having 
been left out, Colonel Baldwin gave him 
fifty dollars, the half of his own one 
hundred dollars. I heard at the time 
that Colonel Baldwin offered General Lee 
some of the money and that he refused 
it. I was not present when this occurred, 
but I am perfectly sure it is true. 

The morning after the surrender I went 
to General Lee’s tent to see if I could 
be of any use. He told me he was busy, 
and asked me to see that he was not 
disturbed. I was ill, suffering from a 
malady which had sent me to the hospital 
several times, and which had been ag- 
gravated by the hard life during the re- 
treat. I had had little rest, and Doctor 
Gild gave me some morphia tablets. I took 
them all night, but lay awake until morn- 
ing upon the bare ground, looking up at 
the stars and wondering they could shine 
so brightly on our dark and sorrowful 
world. Tired and suffering, I lay in front 
of the General’s tent. Looking up, I saw 
three Federal generals, mounted and look- 
ing down at me. Their sleek horses and 
bright uniforms and trappings were in 
strong contrast to what we were accus- 
tomed. They asked me if they could 
see General Lee, and I said no, he was 
engaged. They then asked why I lay on 
the damp ground, and I said I was ill. 
They said I looked ill and dejected, and 
they could not understand why I should 





be dejected. One of them said: “If 
were you, I would be the proudest ma 
in the world. When I rode into yo 
lines this morning and saw the poor re1 
nant of the army which had baffled us « 
long, J was ashamed of myself.” H 
then asked me if I had had any breakfast 
and I said no. As he turned away | 
said, “I will send you something.” H 
took my name and gave me his car 
1 lost the card and have forgotten h 
name. I think, however, he said it w: 
General Humphries. 

In a short while a wagon drove up cor 
taining a barrel of hams, a barrel of har. 
tack, and a barrel of whiskey. I sent t! 
wagon to my camp, and it was di 
tributed among the hungry men. Eve: 
man and officer who came along w 
given a canteenful of whiskey and a go 
meal of bread and ham. The barrels wi 
soon empty. 

While I was guarding General Le 
tent, a man named White, a clerk in t! 
Adjutant-General’s office, came out an 
handed me an envelope. He said, “ T) 
General says this is all he has to gi 
you in return for your services on h 
staff, especially during the retreat.” 
opened the envelope, and it was the fare- 
well address of General Lee to his arm) 
generally known as General Order No. 
addressed to me as Captain A. R. H. Ra 
son, Assistant Chief Ordnance Office: 
Army of Northern Virginia, and signed 
by himself. I have it mow, and conside1 
it the most valuable of my possessions. 

Now that everything was over | 
began my preparations for my journe’ 
home, about two hundred miles di 
tant. I formed a mess with Colone! 
Latrobe and Fairfax of Longstreet’s stail 
General Grant allowed us a wagon ar 
team of mules, as the journey had to b 
made across country. We kept our hors: 
and side arms by the terms of surrend: 
When my preparations were complet 
I went to General Lee’s tent. He kn« 
I was going, he could see the prepara- 
tions, and the wagon now stood in front 
of his tent ready to start. When I e1 
tered, he arose from his seat, extended his 
hand, and looked straight into my fac 
When his grasp relaxed I withdrew m: 
hand and turned away. Not a word had 


been spoken, and this was my parting 


with General Lee. I never saw him agai: 
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His Desk 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


HE two of them sat in the peaceful 
- country room, with its old beamed 
ceiling and bricked floor. They sat 
n this hired house, to which, stiffly, they 
had journeyed after the long illness and 
he lingering death. It was all over at 
last. To the younger woman this was 
frank relief, and, obtusely, she often said 
To the elder—the very old woman— 
it was all so sad: to fit the cover on a 
poiled life. You can’t live with a man 
is his wife for nearly sixty years without 
You can love him, or, curtly 
evering unwilling bonds, you can rise 
p in your madness some day and mur- 
ler him. There is very little between. 
That old woman, bright-eyed in the 
high armehair by the hearth, had suf- 
ered. Yet she was a fay and incapable 
violence. Her battles were three 
arts badinage. 
Now that Lemuel was dead she ideal- 
d him; she delieately whirled the dis- 
taff of Faney. To-day she sat smiling 
her new content and soothing placidi- 
ies; and she peered like a bird, darting 
er dark, clear eyes about the place and 
arking the things that were her own 
nd not hired by the month, and not, 
herefore, thickened to sight by the 
uught of money. 
Those tea-things in the corner cup- 
ard, of thin white china sprigged with 
zilt, she and Lemuel had bought in the 
ir 1854. That was a year of war, of 
loodshed, of big national happenings. 
lo the land at large—all of this: to her, 
her wedding year. Women mark 
ime by the beat of the heart. 
I forget what IT said five minutes ago,” 
told her daughter, “ but I can remem- 
r that we gave fifty shillings for that 
ervice in September, 54. And only, 
iter all these years, two cups and three 
saucers broken; the cream-jug with a 
chipped lip. Those curtains ”—she looked 
at one which hung over the heavy old 
warped door—* we bought a week before 


‘aring. 


our wedding. I wore a barege gown; 
you don’t see that material now. It was 
a salmon pink; no, a pale brown with 
a tinge of pink. Your father chided me 
for fancying such a delicate shade. 
Lemuel had great taste, but also a sense 
of economy.” 

The daughter did not answer; some- 
times you did not answer. She was sit- 
ting at an oval-shaped oak table, with an 
old-fashioned desk in front of her—a 
desk shut up, as yet. Her hands closed 
round and seemed to grapple. You did 
not know just what might be lying in 
that desk; for he had been an odd man. 
She could feel fond of him, in some ways; 
and profoundly sorry and quite dis- 
gusted. Since she was his child, a cer- 
tain stratum of him—coarse and rampant 
—was in her. And she knew that the 
elusive old woman in the chair by the fire 
of wood had cheated him all his life. 
Now it was hard to go hungry, and if 
you were in bitter need enough you picked 
over any refuse-heap. You were famished 
—and there was an end! She looked 
across the room at the mother she adored. 
It was a glance of open enmity. In her 
there struggled the old conflict—of a 
child choosing between divergent parents. 
But you need not trouble. He was dead. 

He had gone straight to heaven. His 
wife and daughter believed that; they 
had a surpassing appetite for miracles. 
They said to each other that he, erusted 
with old sins, was yet standing happy 
and at ease in the full Light. 

He was dead. You felt sorry for him; 
his temptations, his possible resistance, 
his trying collapses. He had been hun- 
gry and he had a good appetite; that 
was all. Yet how could you make a frail 
old wife, whose spirit was the only burn- 
ing thing about her, understand? She 
sat there in her black dress and widow’s 
white; with her silver hair and her 
quilled cap and her nice, small babble 
of sprigged tea-things. She was cold— 
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of the body: 
graceful blaze. 

Well! Here 
had to open it. 


in faney she lighted to a 
was the desk, and you 
They had arranged be- 
tween them to run through his desk this 
afternoon. It would be crammed full of 
superfluous and dead documents. He had 
been that sort of man; to docket every- 
thing, to make and keep quite unneces- 
sary copies of all the letters he wrote. 
You expected it in him. He had been 

accountant and wrote a good hand 
and had a genius for bookkeeping. His 
whole life, to the visible, had been so sane, 
so steady and clean. Every morning at 
nine there he his stool in the 
brewer's office. At seventy he had retired 
upon a pension, and he took to tending 
roses, At eighty-eight, after a distasteful 
senility which had worn people out and 
depleted the balance at the bank, he had 
died, And, all his long wedded life, he 
had hung heavy round the neck of the 
old woman by the hearth. Say, rather, 
that he had been a great, gross child; 
erying out for food and running off into 
strange places for it. 


an 


was on 


At this the daughter could only dimly 
surmise. To the mother it was hidden 
and always must be. For she was com- 
placent and limited, as your charming 
She had been flattered 
and petted and praised. Lemuel was the 
only person who had ever found fault 


person often is. 


with her—and he had done very little 
else. She aspired to be the amiable 
saint. Sitting still, as she did for so 
many hours in each day, lying broad 


as she often did through alert, 
quite painless nights, she dissected herself 
and deftly turned each fault into some 
holy attribute. In speech she would often 
compare herself quite simply to famous 
saints, and when she read her Bible, it 
was she who moved across the pages, play- 
ing the uplifted part. She turned on a 
pivot toward her own soul. 

Yet she had exquisite natural quali- 
ties, and she always sacrificed herself as 
a matter of course. So long as she could 
walk she had trotted round doing things 
for other people, and, even now, each day 
set a stone to some little particular service 
she had rendered. 

You loved her. How could you help 
that, or want to help it? 

Middle-aged Maria, sitting rigid at the 


aw ake : 
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table, asked herself this. For over fort 
years she had lived with her father a) : 
mother, breathing a nagging air. Wh 3 
she was tiny, suppressed scandal had Ix 
hinted at. and her child mind sat 
late in dark corners. When she grew 
her mother had made open complaint 





her, had confided. 

You had seen her ery—your moth 
so often she, shamefaced, had cri 
You had known her constant plig 


You had watched her throw blossoms 
tenderness by the very armful at 1! q 
curmudgeon’s foot. He had _ trodd 
them down and muddied them. HH: 
a way of muddying. Even when, in 
he tended the long a xX 
narrow suburban garden, he had loo 
less for blossom than for blight. 
tainly he had a hideous temper. T! “s 
moreover, had not been the worst. 

Better open the desk! This affair 
looking through his desk—was the 
thing to do. They had buried him, t! 
had burned things. They had g S 
away his elothes to the needy. Tl: . 
worn out, filled with strange feelings 
freedom and solitude, they had come av 
down here into Surrey, for six whole a 
weeks of perfect holiday. And they | ee 
brought the desk with them, to dissi; : 
at their leisure. 

His daughter looked from his « 
round the whitewashed walls of this 
room with the queer cupboards of bl: 
oak, with the dark, brief staircase secr j 
there in a jut of the wall. She lo 
through the window. Outside was 
orchard; falling blossom, high past 
grass. Purple and gold in that gras 
of buttereup and orchis. Stars in 
grass—of daisies. The gray delicacy 
wild parsley! The rust-red of 
All colored and beautiful things we: 
growing out there in artless profliga 
It was a dim day, too, of the subtle a 
suggestive sort. A day that looked—s ; 
and the warm mist—like dirty pewter. 4 

She wasn’t romantic—no man had | 
his hand in at the hole of the door a . 
opened her heart. How should she k: 
—anything! Single at forty-seven: 
your day lived dislocated in a villa 
Streatham! And yet! What was it t! 
made her turn from the desk, with som 
literal repugnance—turn away and lo 
almost weeping, at the rich grass, at the 
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HIS DESK 


weighted, pure whiteness of the trees ?/ 
just look at it all and think “ if a woman 
might have lived in a place like this, with 
the man she joved and who loved her.” 

The country gave you strange feel- 
ings; it engendered a confused beating of 
the pulses; this strong clear air was to 
be distrusted. 

“Do you mind the window open?” she 
asked her mother. 

“ Not if I have my white Maltese shaw] 
first, darling.” 

She elicited service all the while—yet 
you remembered that, until her limbs got 
brittle, she also had served. To render 
service, to extract it—an air of purring 
and lapping: this she was. 

The shawl was put about her shoulders. 
The lattice was set back against the out- 
side wall. The single daughter, sighing, 
sat down at the table again. 

“Open the desk, my dear,” command- 
ed the thin old voice from the shelter- 
ing chair. 

“ Yes—I’d better.” 

She brought out a bunch of keys and 
fitted one. 

It was a lumbering mahogany desk 
with brass corners, with a brass plate 
engraved with his name and the date of 
purchase, “ Lemvuen. Tussin, 1861.” 

Somehow, in its clumsiness, its shab- 
biness, its air of the past, it reminded 
you of the man himself. For he had been 
big and loose-hung. His clothes got 
dusty all the time. At the last he had 
slobbered his food, and it had been un- 
pleasant to sit at table with him; yet 
you had done it—as a family duty. 

Maria looked over her shoulder into 
the grass again. Now with another life— 
of orchard, the chosen man and meadow- 
land—your word would have been not 
Duty, but Joy: which was all the words, 
little three-letter thing! 

She was afraid. She had not felt like 
this before. She opened the desk. 

There it was—open! Nothing sprang 
out—but a funny smell of dead tobaccos 
and digestive lozenge; that had been him! 
Each woman’s face, nevertheless, got 
eager: lined old bright face, with eyes 
and a beak like a bird’s; middle-aged face, 
with fine features and bad coloring. The 
mother was dark, the daughter sandy. 
Lemuel Tubbin had been sandy. Maria 
had a stiff and gleaming growth upon 


the upper lip. The ribald would have said 
* mustache!” The look of it reproached 
her mother. 

One need not be eager or afraid. He 
had not been a man of intrigue. His 
faults were frank enough. That had been 
the bother; he shouted them across Life’s 
road—and this was hard to bear when 
you were proud, when you were an ideal- 
ist, and wished the world to believe that 
you held your husband in the hollow of 
your hand. Only to her daughter had 
Lemuel Tubbin’s widow piteously put out 
her cold, quite empty palm, 

So he certainly hadn’t hidden any- 
thing away in the desk. He had done 
things and said them. He had not 
written them. 

After all, his worst sin was his temper 
—and the source of that was his digestion. 
They chose to think of him, now that he 
was dead, as a person of crystal spirit and 
belligerent liver. 

His wife was staring at the desk now; 
looking very much the bird; with her 
keen eyes, fine nose, and toothless mouth, 
with the black and white plumage of her 
gown and widow’s bands. 

“ Qpen it, my dear,” she said. 

“Yes, mother. In a minute—there is 
no hurry. We have all day to do it in.” 

“Take out the documents one by one, 
Maria; read them and pass them on to 
me to burn. Blow up the fire first.” 

She was almost laughing. She spoke 
quite gayly; for she had preserved her 
innocent joy in the little novelty, and it 
was this that had kept her alive through 
her sorrows. . 

Her daughter knelt at the wide hearth, 
puffing the fire. The swell and “shoo” 
of the bellows were soothing. Moreover, 
it gave one time. Anything to gain time, 
to divert the moment; yet why she did 
not know. 

The wood flames, so odd on a summer 
day—but the old woman was always cold 
—went bobbing over the walls. They 
looked quite unholy in their utter incon- 
gruity. For it was hot dim July, and the 
pearly sky said thunder plainly, and the 
lark’s wing as it flew thinned to vague 
gauze: till bird looked bat. 

“Put the bellows down, Maria; that 
will do nicely. Now go back to the desk. 
Dear Lemuel, he was so careful, he had 
such excellent business instincts. It is 
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rather a pity that he never was involved 
in some lawsuit—it would have found him 
so well prepared. That missive on the 
very top is from my brother Charles. I 
can see that from here. This ”—she 
twisted her fingers—*“ is Charles’s ring.” 

She held out the signet, adding 
proudly: 

“The device of our family.” 

She was proud of her family, just as, 
quite purely and without affectation, she 
was proud of her virtues and her looks. 
She would smile and say, when her 
daughter tied her cap-strings: 

“T’m not much to look at now, but 
I was once. There was no prettier girl in 
Lostwithiel than Miss Constance Mul- 
lion.” 

“Yes, it is from Uncle Charles, and 
only about putting up a fowl-house forty 
How silly to keep a thing 
like that!” said Maria. 

The old woman took it and twinkled, 
saying: 

“ No doubt your father lent him money 
for that fowl-house. Charles was charm- 
ing and always in difficulties. You don’t 
sce such handsome big men nowadays, 
but I think the women are finer than they 
were. Young women, I mean, of course, 
my dear.” 


years ago. 


“Tere is something about fire insur- 
ance from Aunt Sophy. She died when 
T was ten.” 

“Poor Sophy!” her- letter instantly 
fed the greedy fire. “This is her brooch 
I’m wearing; a beautiful cameo. Ive 
lived so long ”—the hooked face looked 
piquant—“ that all their things come to 
me. Pass me another, Maria.” 

They went on chatting. They went 
on burning—such trifling things! Trivial 
letters, careful copies of letters. Maria 
was sick to death of faded ink and fine 
Italian slopings. 

“There is nothing else that matters,” 
she said at last. “We might just as well 
take the desk and tip it out over the fire.” 

And, as she said this, she touched a 
little packet in the corner. Her face 
flushed, her manner spoke concealment 
at once. 

“What have you got there?” asked 
the sharp voice from the chair. 

Had she been expecting something, too? 

“T don’t suppose it’s anything, moth- 
er dear.” 


“ Well, then, give it to me.” 
Maria was accustomed to obey—up 
the breaking-point. Elderly unmarried 
daughters of imperious mothers do obey 
The soft small packet changed hand 
The old woman unwrapped it. 

“Qh!” she said—and quavered after 
ward. “The turquoise ring!” 

“The turquoise ring! Is that al 
You’ve told me about it lots of tiny 
Poor papa! You were hard upon hin 
I think. And what shall we do wit 
it now?” 

“T shall wear it—now.” 

His widow put it on her little fing: 
the others were swollen. 

“THe brought it me on the day foll 
ing our betrothal; and put it on my f 
ger and said, ‘I don’t like to see a pret 
ring on a red hand.’ It was sumn« 
time and I’d been gardening. I nei 
wore it. A poisoned ring, my dear.” 

She surveyed it plaintively, and | 
old face was austere. It was so si 
nificant, that early blunt remark of hi 
It gave the note for all the others t] 
followed. She recalled the thousa: 
ugly things he’d said; they were, to her 
far worse than the things he’d don 
A woman could shut her eyes—it \ 
sometimes politic. Your ears you cou 
not shut. 

The desk was empty at last, and fi 
gray ash lay heaped on the hearth. S 
there had been—nothing. One had be« 
a fool to fear that there would 
Maria’s muscles relaxed. 

“We bought that desk together in t 
Lowther Arcade in—in—now what \ 
the year? It was ’61, and ten days aft 
the Prinee Consort died. I wore mour 
ing, and I remember your father sayi! 
that black made me look yellow. I \ 
never yellow, but he liked those pi! 
bouncing women who turn magent: 
colored. At least he said he did. Px 
haps he only did it to tease me.” 

“Tf you could have believed thi: 
things would have run more smoothly 
her daughter said, sensibly. 

Her main business in life had been 
sprinkle sense on their domestic pottag 
“Perhaps, perhaps. Yes, we had 
little difference on the way to buy t! 
desk. I was always very _ sensitiv 
Alfred Mason—you’ve heard me talk « 
him—used to say, ‘Miss Connie is s 
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HIS 
fine!’ Well, that is true; and when cut 
glass elinks against a pottery pipkin—” 

“Tt gets broken—but you didn’t. You 
are alive and father is dead.” 

The daughter’s voice was blunt. 

They sat silent, looking at the desk. 
It stood empty, innocent, and one ought 
to feel abashed. Maria was consider- 
ing this. And she was in such a queer 
mood that she wanted to kiss the var- 
nished wood and say, “ You are clean; 
forgive me.” 

“ What would you like me to do with 
the desk?’ she asked, more gently. 

“Oh, but, my dear,” the old woman 
roused up and remembered. “ We have- 
n’t gone through the secret drawer. I 
remember so well how patient and polite 
the young man in the shop was when he 
explained the working of the spring. 
Your dear father, as you know, was al- 
ways fussy when making a_ purchase. 
We thought it most ingenious. Give it 
to me. Push it across the table. I 
haven’t forgotten the trick.” 

“Tt’s quite easy; I'll do it.” Maria 
held on at the desk suddenly and her face 
was white. “They are always the same, 
these secret drawers in desks—and peo- 
ple only keep broken nibs in them!” 

4roken nibs! Don’t you make too 
sure, Maria. You know nothing about 
it. I used to give Lemuel little tokens; 
blossoms from the garden, and so forth; 
silly things—after we had fallen out and 
made up again. We always quarrelled. 
He used to laugh in his hearty, rather 
grating way and say that he didn’t mind 
the quarrels, but the makings-up he could 
not endure. Very likely he saved up my 
bits of petals in the secret drawer. You 
would not understand that, but married 
people would, and it is probable.” 

Leaning forward, essaying to move, she 
looked unutterably yearning. You felt so 
sorry for her; you felt devoted. You 
would have given your life to grant her 
peace; to turn, in memory at least, her 
‘old hash of a matrimony into some 
spiced and piquant dish. Why should you 
not devote yourself to her and die for 
her—by intent? There was nobody else. 
Maria was pondering upon this. 

“It’s time for your afternoon nap, 

other. Let me finish this by myself.” 

“Open the drawer—if you can; and 
t you ean’t, I will,” said the old woman. 
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When she spoke like that you did not 
gainsay her. 

Maria docilely prodded and tapped and 
pushed. She succeeded. Well, there it 
was, bare to the world, the secret drawer, 
and in it was a single paper. It looked 
a forlorn paper; it looked what it was— 
a long-ago thing and overlooked. He 
had put it there and he had forgotten. 
Maria divined this—and felt that her 
touch was sacrilege. He was dead and 
he was helpless. 

This, then, was the dreaded document ? 
Or was there nothing in the world to 
dread? Were these ideas of secrecy just 
illusory; just engendered by waving grass 
and swaying boughs, by the boding sky 
and the unwonted singing of birds! 

“Any flowers inside; any little fool- 
ish things?” asked the blithe voice from 
the chair. 

“No, nothing, nothing. Only a paper. 
Only a letter—that is, the copy of a let- 
ter, and in father’s hand. Some business 
thing, no doubt.” 

Yet she knew that it was not. 

“ Ah, well! Let me see, Maria. Tl 
burn it.” 

The words were infinitely weary. Cer- 
tainly, she had longed for hoarded rose 
leaves, and there was not one. When he 
assured her that he instantly flung such 
things aside, he had been telling the 
erude truth. She had seen him fling 
them—yet she had hoped that he return- 
ed, slyly, in ashamed solitude, and picked 
them up again. 

Her daughter was reading. With in- 
creasing wonder she watched the close- 
compressed, sandy-fringed mouth; the 
rapid eyes beneath the lids. 

“ Give it to me, Maria.” 

What a blessed mercy it was that she 
was no longer nimble, that she couldn’t 
start up from the chair and snatch it 
from you! 

Such a letter! Such self-revelation—— 
sweeping! Maria’s calm, middle-aged 
heart beat furiously. Her mood—of the 
meadows, of the .orchard trees—intensi- 
fied. 

“Tf one might live in a place like 
this, with the man you loved and who 
loved you.” 

She was inwardly reciting this as she 
read. It seemed some sacred, often- 
quoted phrase, and it strode across the 
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letter. It seemed a thing belonging to 
your religion. It was sacred and alive. 
Yet it was nothing of the sort. It was 
just a sentence, weird, unusual, which 
she had evolved, unsuspecting, from the 
well-depths of her own dry soul. 

She went on reading. She saw her 
father irradiated. Those rose - hued 
phrases of his! Beautiful burden of long 
desire! And to a woman who was not 
his wife nor her mother. A letter writ- 
ten before she was even born, and of 
which he had made a neat copy—en- 
dorsing it with names and dates. This 
seemed comic: belittling. 

She could not condemn him for this 
letter; for here, at least, he had not 
sensibly sinned. This was a flood of the 
purest overflowings. Did men feel like 
this toward a woman: strong men when 
they loved strongly: prose men—when, 
for a little while, they fell into line 
with poets! 

Maria could not say, nor could she 
condemn him. Her respectable, most 
virginal instincts were in suppression. 
They would blaze up all the more fiercely 
later on. 

She held the letter— reading it, drift- 
ing into the mood of it. She was with- 
drawn—from the old prim room, from 
the old mother, wit: her pungent touch 
of austerity. 

There was one phrase that sang—silver 

in your head. All the beauties of the 
visible world, all those things which she 
saw through the window, they were com- 
pressed into it. And—common sense as- 
serting itself—you mustn’t let that little 
old cold bird of a creature in the big 
chair see this letter. That must be avoid- 
dd at every hazard. 

Maria folded it hastily up. She ad- 
vanced to the fire, looking flushed. Her 
mother reached out. Her very body 
moved, and with more suppleness than 
you'd seen for a long time. 

“T insist upon seeing it, my dear.” 

‘Mother,” she returned, piteously. 
“Tt is a love-letter.” 

“Then you shouldn’t have read it. 
Your father’s love-letters to me! I 
thought he burned them all. He said he 
did; but he must have kept copies. That 
seems so funny, doesn’t it?” 

As she spoke, she actually stood up un- 
aided. Staggering sight! There she 











was, toppling a little, yet victorious, |; 
ing the proud baby. Her daughter’s a; 
instantly encircled her. 

“ Good gracious, mother! You'll erm 
ble like cake.” 

They both laughed—and in suc] 
queer way. 

“No, I sha’n’t. Give me that lett 
Don’t wriggle your nose in that obstinat 
way, dear child.” 

“T—I didn’t.” 

Maria sounded young and sulky: 
was an absurd sound coming from s 
a battle-worn woman. The two had 
verted—to the manner of chiding mot} 
and headstrong child. 

“Yes, you did. You always do 
you try to oppose me. It’s a fine nos 
mine; the Mullion profile is famous, a 
you can’t do anything obscure wit! 
nose like that. Now come along. I ca 
keep firm on my feet much longer, 

T mean to have it.” 

“ Well—if you will! But it is a | 
letter, Mamma, as I said before.” 

Maria had said Mamma and Papa w! 
she was small, and she spoke so n 
Her wax doll had also said Mamma 
Papa—and nothing else. That was fi 
years ago. 

The mother slipped down into 
sweet shelter of the chair. She c 
placently spread out the letter. 

“Tow silly of you to try to thw: 
me!” she said, with a ghastly gayety. 
always will have my own way. P 
Alfred Mason used to say—he died 
thirty: ‘You can’t fight Miss Com 
She is the most fragrant feather-l« 
Now wasn’t that pretty ?” 

She started to read, beating nervou 
with one withered hand on the arn 
the ancient chair. 

“Mother! It will kill you.” 

The old woman looked up. The t 
old face—bird-like—belonged to a ro: 
eagle now. 

“Keep quiet, Maria, and leave 
alone. Sit down.” 

You must of course obey. You j 
had to watch and to wait, to be read 
What would she do when she came 


the superlative phrase? Would she cov 


her pain with jesting? Threaded rig 
through her was that neat sense 
the quip. 

She went on reading; lips moving 
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The landscape is wonderful in 
color, in luminous distances, and in rest 
ilness, suggestive of plenty and peace. 
Green tields slip in between blue waters 
and brown heathy uplands; some islands 
lic lo in the Water; others leap ip 
into bold lulls, and the broken coast 
turns and bends into wide voes, swept 
by white sails, ending at last in dim 
ar headlands. 

Pomona’s brood of islands seem to 
get as close to her as they can, « specially 
the lower islands, South Ronaldshay, 
the island of the old jarls and of the 
ruined chapels, and Walls are to the 
east; and to the west is the tall, long 
brown ridge of Iloy, parted by stretches 
of shining sea from Flotta and its other 


tt! 
tli 


e neighbors. Beyond lies the silvery 
streak of the Pentland Frith, and behind 


it the low shores o | 


| Caithness, ti south 
ern land et the Norsemen. lo the north 
is a maze of sounds and bays, holms 
and promontori s; the dark heath-covered 
hills of Ronsay, Eday, Westray, Papa 
Westray, and North Ronaldshay are in 
sharp contrast with the green fields of 
Kgilshay, Shapinsay, Stronsay, and San- 
day. But alwavs the eye comes back 
to the rich and varied sweeps of Pomona 
or Mainland. 
strikes its head boldly into the sea, and 


Sandwick, on the west, sets a stark face 


Deerness, on the east, 


against the eternal surge of the Atlantie. 
In het een, the eve pauses on two great 


blue lochs between homel peaceful 
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hapel first, and then 
tomb. Late tr. 


sacrilegious 


nd used it for 
eir own dead. It 
a house of myVs- 
ery. The very 
lls. covered with 
hes inscribed dur 
e the ninth to th 
velfth century, ar 
en widely differ- 
meanings by 


earned men. But 


ne inscription may 
ell illustrate the 
alike of the Ce Its 
1 the Norse and 


iorg, the fair wid 
! Many a woman 
has wandered stoop- 
e in here, though 
ver so haughty.” 
Green mounds, old 
tles, forts, and 


ray ruins, brochs, 





tempk Ss, and the 











hurech of St. Mag 
nus, still in use— 
these are the speech 
of the Orkneys which 
tells of eighteen centuries of turbulent 
ife. The green mounds found in many 
places, from the south even up to Papa 
Westray and North Ronaldshay, are the 
voices of Picts, that strange little Celtic 
race who came ther some centuries 
B.c., and of whom so little is known, 
except what these green mounds cover. 
But their houses or tombs or what- 
ever they were, and their brochs and 
owers, prove them to have been a hardy 
and warlike and intelligent people. Wor- 
shippers of the sun, and trusters in their 
stout stone implements, they must never- 
theless have had souls open to the culture 
ft the eross, for hither came an Irish 

issionary, Cormac, to earry to them 
the message of Christianity. After his 
isit, the Culdee missionaries established 
themselves in the- various parts of 
Orkney, preferring the smaller islands, 

me of which were ealled in honor of 

em, such as Papa Westray and Papa 


THE OLD MAN OF Hoy 


Stromsay, and Deerness, which means 
priest’s cape. Their ancient relies still 
remain in the monastery on Eynhallow; 
the curious round tower in Egilshay; bits 


temples in Birsay and other places ; 


and ancient bells and monumental stones, 

But the eross and the Celts went down 
in blood in the eighth century, when the 
Vikings, those sea-kings of the north, 
first dared venture so far from their 
own shores, at which time the English 


monks added to their litany the prayer, 
“From the fury of the North Men, de- 
liver us, O Lord!” They came to the 
Orkneys, and not only conquered and 
governed, but made an Orkney saga, 
ineluding events from the ninth to the 
twelfth century. 

Looking at the pleasant Orkney land- 
scape and the gentle Orkney people, it 
is hard to realize that they spring from 
that fierce race, delighting in conflict and 
blood, and seeing for its heaven only 
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fore the women could 
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s were making ready 


practically the only 
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pu ip after Olaf 
tenth century, by 
baptized the whole 
and indig 
is the old 


in of 


Christian 


bewildered 


In Birsay 


1050. And 
old eathedral of St. 
1137, and 


Presbyterian church. 
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middle 
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to find the fireplace 
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or the departure smoke, but many 
besides the ordinary kitelh 

with lid 
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seratched, 
titted 
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Che be n 


article 


than 

" as there was buts have, 

‘or kelp-burning. furniture, a box bed, 
he cotter 


the 


bed 


doors, which 
To 


Was 
the VY go rel. 


Orkneys. 


lands 
( lose Vi he n 
i ntaining the 


Some times 


great 


redistribution 

the 
reclaime: parlor, better 
the bed 


oceasi 
and New 


present-time 


vhich 


furniture, and 
To-day is used on 
attention is weddings, chri 

It is an every-day, 


parties 


impl ments 
the parents, 


en 


their 

grazing, for 
so well adapted and prosyx rity 
and these Orkney 

I are some 


which 
vorld of placidity 
larmers suggest, 
| LVvt 


who 


r them \ li 
the udallers, 


farmhouses 
mone 


Orknevs 
past: 


th 


im the 
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sound 


slate ro . 
those strange peasant nobles, known onl 
Shetlands 


Orkneys and the 
at 


men whos 


of the old cottages still rem 
and tottering among the 
These udallers wer 

more thar 
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in front 
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wind. 


their 


peat stacks 


huddled 


the force 
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got 


ire together 
of the 
thousand years ago, 
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To 


to break 
s round towers. ones 
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The door 


land they hele 
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| r no duty. real or nominal, to 
teudal perior ind requiring no writ- 
te right Such land has since come to 
be held nder charter and sasine like 
property im. thi her districts in Scot 


‘an take away the 


ancient descent and distinction of the 
Orkne idaller Ile was a peasant, for 
he led his own land, and claimed no 

perl t iumong | fellow neighbors; 
but he wa lso noble, 1 there was no 
order superior to his own The rich 
prince mig! ed tl daughter of the 
poo! lalles tl prince might enforce 
the militar rvices of the powert il jar, 
but nothing short if aetual invasion 

nuld « mpel the services of the idaller 

Lhe re ire between two hundred and 
three hundred udallers in the Orkneys, 
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old Norsemen. A I 
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he wild ways of t 
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ueation institute 


14 aching 


narket days well ad ' 
vertised for the 


rattle and shes 
surely have | 


their impulsive wat 


ring spirit. Doubt 
less the centuri 


struggle with th 


greedy Scotch 


the consequent cel 
turies of povert 
broke their = spit 
and temp red thi 
souls Some of the: 


virtues persist, su 


as their hospital t 


and physica 


strength; they ha 
largely kept 
Norse features al 
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use many Nor 
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oii Crome too are the 


Disc Pisev, amen, 
Kneel down and pray again.” 
Pres Presby, dinna bend, 
Stick to the bench and your * chief end 
& . . 
3 Or than when nicknames are hurled at 
4 j 11 P 
2 iHf-¢rown island boys by boys from other 


nds—The hawks of Hoy, the auks 
Westray, the limpets of Stronsay, the 
; als of North Ron- 


4 dshay, the dogs of 
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banks of Stromness and Kirkwall lt 
may be that long years of poverty have 
made them afraid even yet to believe 


all the 


ing fields 


opulent promises of their smil- 

The people of Kirkwall and Stromness, 
the chief towns, differ from the people 
in the country only in showing more 


vivacity, perhaps more geniality, and a 





Birsay, the starlings 
f Kirkwall, the 
3 heep-thieves of Ren- 


dell, ana the crabs 


lrinking customs 
so notoriously 
characteristic of is- 
d hospitality, an 
ritance from the 
Nors« carousa! 

: Such habits hav 
d since smuggling 
it an end and it 
ger a tri- 
cheat the 
excise. But there 
n still living 
» remember drink- 


erin 














houts that would 
| the feats of the 
ead - drinkers of 
King Hakon. 


Seca ahead i elie - 


rt Young and o!d, the people are indus- 
¢ s and intelligent, serious, a_ littl 
rather inquisitive, and very kindly. 

Their combination of reserve and _ in- 
sitiveness comes doubtless from the 

Scotch strain in their blood. Like all 

4 d people, they are eager to hear what 
going on in the great world from 
‘h their seas divide them; they would 

vs rather reeeive than impart in- 

rmation, and they listen with an al- 

x st disquieting attention. Their Seotch 
4 racteristics seem to show also in their 
a riftiness, “ Keep something for a sair 
4 ”* says the old proverb, and some 
D ians act as if their future lives 

to be one long sair fit. Old wom- 

have their private hoards, which they 

my le in stout blue stockings buried in 


mMnney holes. The re are pet rie lairds 
| crofters content with the plainest of 
«| who have accounts in the savings- 
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keener sense for bargaining, doubtless 
acquired from contact with the Seotch. 
Until they have assimilated the Scotch, 
Oreadians always resent their intrusion. 
They have a way of saving that all they 
get from Scotland is bad meal and poor 
Yet they continue to import 
not only their ministers, but their teach- 


ministe rs. 


ers and doctors, bankers and lawyers. 
There is an air of singular sociability 
among the people of Kirkwall and Strom- 
ness, due perhaps to the way their towns 
are built 


long main street, without distinction of 


Kirkwall, set low, has a mile 


footway and carriageway, and so narrow 
that “two wheelbarrows tremble when 
they meet.” From this main street, 
which expands into a large oblong space 
in front of the cathedral before it again 
‘ontracts, there branch off to right and 
left curious paved courts and closes and 
long lanes. The houses at the heads of 
























































the closes generally have their gables 


toward the street, and behind them, here 
and there, is a glimpse of garden and 
shrubs. though the Orkneys in general 
are treeless. Ihe shops used to re semble 
bazars, but they are now more like 
southern places of business. Kirkwall 
has a busy, bustling atmosphere, as if 
under all the geniality the people were 
thinking of that sair fit for which they 


must make money both from friends 


and “touricks,” as some of them call 
the strangers 

Stromness is not so bustling as Kirk- 
wall, and has more of a country feel 
about it The most picturesque place 
in the Orkneys, it occupies the slope 
of a steep hill overlooking the strait 
vhich separates Mainland or Pomona 
from Hoy, aud it consists of one narrow 
home-like little street not a mile long. 
Nearly every house contains a shop of 
some description, and the windows are 
generally partly filled with bottles of 
il, sun-bleaching. As in Kirkwall, little 
closes twist suddenly from the main 
street, mounting breathlessly up the steep 
hill, or running headlong into the sea. 
And there are still underground passages, 
used in the good old days of smuggling. 
There is something very friendly about 
little Stromness. The stone of the quaint 
gabled and turreted houses has golden 
or honey-colored lights at its heart, 
which contradict the gray surface color, 
just as the warmth of the Orecadians 
contradicts their reserve. The sea is a 
domestie institution, rippling familiarly 
up the short lanes between rows of 
houses and giving an oceupant a chance 
to fish, or to step into his boat, from 
his back door. Ifere, too, there is the 
same sense of sociability as in Kirk- 


wall The street is warm with the 
laughter of children and friendly with 
the gossip of neighbors. While the peo- 
ple of the islands are in general demo- 
cratic, society in the towns, as in most 
Scottish provincial towns, has its sep- 
arate circles, its distinet centres. In 
the old days the county families used to 
have houses in town for the winter, just 
as they did in Lerwick, Shetland, and 
in some of the towns of Ireland. But 
if those days are gone, social distinctions 
have by no means vanished. 

In the country the people are equally 
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friendly, but their lonelier background 





makes them seem more distant, more suf 


4 
7 


ficient unto themselves than the town 
people. At first the lor g@ tre le 3s stretche ~ 
of land, the quiet roads, the blue solitary 


ee ee 


lochs, seem solemn and even melancholy 
Yet to the blue lochs come birds green 
shanks with their triple eall, the cuck« 
with its dream voice, dunlin and ruffs 
whimbrels, plover and grebe and _ coot 


ing a 


Instead of trees, primroses and daisies 
rose-campion, gold and purple vetel 
yellow mustard, ragged- robin, thym« 

le 


and many other wild flowers, strugg 
delicately for the mastery of the road 
side. Velvet mosses cling tight to t! 
gray stone dikes, and larks, sparroy e 
and starlings, linnets and golden-creste: 
wrens, build in grasses and in the er 
ices of loosely built walls. In the a 
on a clear day circles a wide-wing 
faleon, and if what tradition says 
the length of his life be true, what fie: 
beacon has he not seen flashed fr 
howe to holm to warn of the approa 
of Norse invaders; what smoking sacri 
tices by the blue loch, and what forgotte: 
battles on the salt sands of the sea! 
Under the long June davs this | 
has a glory all its own. Even when th 





sun sets, the light never goes; a ruddy 
gleam lingers on the horizon, and 
midnight the dusk mellowness ot t] 


closing day mingles with the first spea 


of the white dawn The larks se ; 
never to sleep, singing their vesyx : 
and matins together. All this gives tl 
country life enough, and the place seer % 
just properly peopled when a few m¢ i 
and women move through the fields ar : 
along the paths. 3 


One slow man, big and blond, of tl 





Norse type, ploughs when he ean wi 





his face to the water, for he used to 





a sailor, and he longs to go back, but 
will tell you he lost his health, “ divir 4 
in the face cof the sea at his work.” I] ; 
will tell you of his ancestors who, wi 








so many of the Orkney men, went 





the eighteenth and nineteenth centuri 
with the men of the Hudson Bay Con 
pany, to Canada, and he will serv 

remind you that the Norse blood st 
sends its children faring far to oth 
seas. and lands. A little dark man a 
woman, with the black hair and brig! 
color of their Scotch forebears, or per 






































st showing their Westray blood 


Iberian strain, who are cutting 





at long atternoon, wil 
ixing tell the story of 
or Torf-Finar, who, when 


to disappear, showed the 

e turf for fuel They 

fact that people are. begin 

g % st eoal so much, and they 

: rh i e do in other lands because 
% re changing Perhaps they will 
i he days of smuggling, and of 
: Gi the pirate, privately captured by 
es Fea, of Clestran, whom the gov 
; ut let suffer for his patriotism 
Or i v be they know tales of wreck 

: f strange rich stores brought 
i t] rough huts of the islanders. 
j tell you that if you could just 
3% holm or little island when the 
re being sheared and the “ las 
are talking and laughing, and 
‘ men getting the lunch ready, 
Q dogs barking, you would think 
ll the peopk of all the islands 

here, 
rhe lassacks raise a turrible skrach, 
sic a murgis thoo never saw a’ 
e born days. The country and the 
y ds he re are no so lonely.” 


lhe roads are no so lonely indeed if 





rie 
an 






















KIRKWALL 


is many as two walk on them, and in the 
ntry the young me ind en p 
long them often « gh, treading tl 


| iths ll lead at ne « 1 t the eu 
r the kirkyard, but at tl ther end 

ther lwavs i littl | Thi¢ th blue 

I K 1 the hime 1 eleor yr Voice 


la waiting face by the fireplace, 

he Orkney voice has always a warm, 
eleoming sound, in tune with the low 
velvet hills and the ripe harvests Phi 
speech in general is merely an offshoot 
i the Scoteh, with a larger infusion of 
ood English than is found in districts 
near the borde1 A Quaker-like pleasant 
ness is imparted to the talk of the Orea 
dians by the constant ise of thee and 
thou, theesel’ and mesel’. The chief 
peculiarity of the dialect is its aecent 

ation, the intonations of the voice being 
marked by abrupt rise and fall so as to 


form a peculiar cadence Many words 


of Norse derivation are still to be heard 
in the every-day speech. Some of the 


family surnames of Norwegian derivation 
are Halero, Garrioch, Tulloch, Isbister 
Moodie, and Twatt. The names applied 
to the different parts of a boat and 
fishing-gear are of this deseription, and 
also the majority of topographical names, 
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uch a vor b . and cleat, rock. The 
rade tin Nersemen gave the islands 


have beet preserved with little altera 

on, as I[loy, the high island, Flotta, 
the fiat island, Sanday, the sand is 
land, and Burray, the island of th 
broch Westray was named for its posi 
tion, the west island; and Auskerry, the 
east rry 


If th vill, the Oreadians, in that 
oft speech of theirs, ean tell you much 
of their past and passing customs. They 
are not ashamed of anything that is or 
has been theirs, but they rather lik 
to be considered modern, particularly on 
the Mainiand. Yet in most of the is- 
lands they still econduet their weddings 
in the old-fashioned way, celebrating 


them nn 1 lr} rsday, when the moon 


vaxes After the ceremony, the “ cogne 
or lem is often passed—a wooden 
I l filled witl 1 mixture I hiskey 
‘ nd ne ! vhich each guest 
pledge the 4 ng coupl Then dan 
eing and eating begin, lasting sometimes 
Lor three 


ne event still pre vailing 


the Lammas Fair, held in August It 


ot the scene it one: as, when it was 
erowded th foreign skippers carrying 
in an iveled Whiskey: with fiddl rs, 


dancer , and Lammas lovers, and when 


it all lasted two weeks, while a roaring 
business as dons Yet it is still ani- 
mated during its three days of life The 


road to Kirkwall is thick with riders, 


drivers in smart curricles or in ancient 
earts, droves of cattle and groups of 


fresh-faced country girls and youths. In 
Kirkwall there are crowds of “ sweetie ” 
venders. refreshment tents, and hawkers 
of tinsel jewelry, and all of this makes 
up a sufficient show to keep the people 
together In the well-conducted Orkney 
give themselves up thoroughly 
to sociability. For the rest of the year 
they will be far from such a crowd of 
people, on their own quiet farms. 

Nor have thev ceased to keep holidays: 
Yule-tide, of course, is a season of great 
festivity. On Hallowe’en the youths still 
visit houses dressed in queer clothes, and 
the girls go with elews of worsted to 
deserted kilns, into which they drop the 
yarn with the timid question, “ Who 
hads on to my elew’s end?” And happy 
is the 


girl who hears the name she loves 
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Orkney faces and the practical“ Eynhallow frank, Eynhallow fre 
ra) ev lands. to cot ey } Kvynhallow stands in the middle of the sea 
- ' : 
time ago spells and charms ere With a roaring roost on every side i 


dt prevail. There are still pe : 
tell you of old women they have . 
He | 


ho have stopped bleeding and Onee this island was enchanted by thi 


he by speaking charms. Some of finnmen, and only to be seen at rar i 
nhabitants ot Stromness remem intervals It became Known in Ronsay : 
Mammie Seott, quite as famous as that if any man, seeing the island, Mi 
r predecessor, Sir Walter Scott's should hold steel in his hand, and tak ; 


Ressie Miller. Mammie used to sell fair ing boat. go out through the shouting 
; nds to the mariners, and her charm tides, never looking at anvthing but the 








2 ’ 
a searlet thread, in’ which sland, and not letting go the steel till 
( re ts hich the sailor leaped on the shore, then that man 
he needed more wind. The stor wld break the spell and win the island 
captain vho had suthcient nd from the sea-folk for his own people. 
7 tvil the second knot, but he After many brave hearts had gone down i 
the third, to see what would hay the roosts to the sea fairies, one came i 
What happened was a pertect hut it last vho won Evnhallow and left it i 
e, which drove him back to Hoy tanding in the middle of the tide 
S | rol vhiel he had set t \) he vanishing island Heather 1 
. i Seott was so much respected Bleather, awaits such a man No one Hi | 
ared that vhatever favors hie ill confess that he has seen it. but ht 
| of her neighbors were granted, | me old people who live by the roost Hi 
ne should follow. It was well have spoken to those who say they saw int 
r old Mammie and for Bessie Miller t rising green out of the rainbow waters. i 4 
they lived in the nineteenth cen Yet such a man ill searcely come to | 
stead of the seventeenth: ther {bre le sant. contented Orknevs Their 
t he ould have been tortured on lavs of shadow and_ disappointment 





(; Hill, Kirkwall, as were many an ould seem to have departed—and_ per 
t witches guilty of nothing but aps also their days « vision. The 
and brightness of ey For islands have been pagan-Celtie and 


Ork in its time was a terrible field for Christian-Celtie, and Norse-pagan and 


ehter of such poor old innocent Norse - Christian; earl- ridden, Seoteh 
Phe s one charm yet to be tried in ridden, and poverty-ridden Now that 
Orkneys the charm of the vanish ry hev have fallen in the avs of peace and 
d By this charm was Eynhallow, tl plenty, they are content to rest on the 
island, retrieved from the water fertile bosom of their homely earth. H 





The Violets’ Leaves 
BY ALICE COREY 


: ( a. ! trees down-crowding where the bronze cliffs gleam 
* Fling his h their fl nting banners r d and gold, 


An Autumn coolness tinkles in the stream 
Where ence sang Summer’s voices manifold 



















Yet the 


Drawing them where the gorgeous pageants start, 


through other eyes, 


Some tender green, the violets’ leaves, she spies, 


That : 


mark where bloomed these darlings of her heart. 












O violets, sleeping while the gay leaves dance, 


Did vou not stir to feel her glance rest there. 
Dreaming that April ealled vou from your tranc¢ 


To fill those hands that now of flowers despair? 











ILAS 


at Rand’s Cr 


RANT stood on th platform 
which, as the 
stretch of 


long 


sslng 
world’s 


notabl 


eeased to have any 


approach to a 
had 


mere ly in being 


farming country, since 
prick 
watched the 


Something 


his namesake and disap- 


pearing train feminine in 
the cool swiftness with which it took the 
him as he gazed. It had 


curves struck 


the triumphant air that his wife seme 
times wore when she was going out of 
the room after a ve rbal shot. 

‘She’s gone!’ announced Silas, with 


generous admiration 
He ha thought himself alone the 


morning train had left no passengers. 


The hack which had waited to carry pas- 
Millersville 
But 


had 


sengers to the town of was 


going off with resignation. Ezriah 


Meeks, the station-master, lingered 


on th platform to prolong the excite- 
ment of “ train - time ag and he caught 
Silas’s words 

‘Is she gone for long?” he inquired, 
with respectful interest. 

Silas enjoved the full content of the 
mistake before correcting it. Tle was a 


comfortable 


iarmer. ¢ f ihe 


prospe rous, 


ALTA 


The 
Chaperon 
BRUNT SE 


MBOWER 


but he had 


roundness nor the 


class, acq lired th 
restful stolidity 
ften result from prosperity. 


“Who gone? 


delibs ration, | 


never 
whicl 
he began, with humorous 
ut ended by giving up th 


Well, ves, she’s gone too long to s iit ] 


pretence of not understanding. 


and her mother. Did she mention ’ 
acquired caution, due to many reproo 
at home for 
Silas’s tone 


his loquacity, appeared 
“that she’s goin’ t’ the city 
to hev her picture took ?” 

The stution-master realized that if 
wished to hear the news there was a nee 
for diplomacy on his own part. He wa 


not without a gift for it bequeathed him 


perhaps by his mother, who had solved 
the problem of naming him for* his tw 


Ezra and Uriah, at 
“No,” he said, cautiousl; 
that did 
he added, as a shade of reticence passed 
the “Tm _ turrib! 
around he hinted, “just b 
fore the train comes in.” 

The happy thought that lack of oppor- 
tunity was the only thing that had pr 


grandfathers, 
stroke. 
“T can’t say 


single 


she exactly s 


over farmer’s face. 


busy here,” 


vented Luey’s confidence succeeded wit! 
























tania. 


Soap!” LHe recovered 


Luevy! Why, they ain't 
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father. It fell in with his own desire 
talk, and, as with Inany parents, his 
ze of humor weakened as the subject 
discussion approached his child. 
‘She’s gone to hev it did,” he impart d, 
ing to a place on the platform from 
hich he could keep an eve upon his 


rses “TIler and her mother has been 


annin’ it out,” he went on, sitting 
n upon a baggage-truck, “ down to 
e last tail. It ‘ll take about a month, 


ey reckon. 

I thought they struck ‘em off in less 
me than that,” said Ezriah. ew 

net photographs ¢” 

Ne, it ain't eabinets,” said Silas 
\s far as I make out it’s a painted 
otograph. The re’s only one of it. A 
rterate that’s the word.” Ezriah 

a ithout blinking, but his faee did 

light up. “I hain’t lent much tim 

Silas apologized, * but I hear ‘em 

n’ it over in the evenin’s after the 
ty paper’s come. It was a kind of prize 
test . litthe kewpon in each day I 
er ft from such things myself; they 
talize your wits only to disappoint 

But women will risk disappoint 
nv day to be amused. I don’t deny 
this case that they got their reward.” 
“Was it something that you git with 
ap?” inquired Ezriah. 
His friend gazed at him in astonish- 
ent. “With soap? 


imself with difficulty. 
‘Well, I guess I'd hev 
et foot down myself on 


ap. But Mehala! And 


soap arfikle made that 
Mehala °’d think was 
d enough to rest 
Luey’s little slippers on. 
This was, as I make out, 
high-class thing 
ewpons and all. It 
isn’t more than four 


s in the paper every 
| 


ut four lines in a 
paper, Mehala says, 
better than a page. 
Only the right people 
ee it then, she says.” 
“ She seen it,” agreed 
Ezriah, with the evi- 


tery. He was a friend of Mehala Rand 
as well as of her husband, and he had had 
no intention of reflecting upon her tast 

Silas was mollitied. “ She’s seen every 
word in the paper,” he said, with atfee 
tionate pride, “since Brother Jed began 
to send it to us fifteen vears ago. She’s 
a reader—Mehala is—and Luey’s kind of 
inherited it. You and I'd ’a’ missed them 
hewpons, Ezriah They was away down 
on the soci tv page : | or th poor ot St. 
Stephen’s parish,’ it said. A woman’s so- 
ciety had the runnin’ of the thing. You 
remember the bazar that the ladies of 


Ilo 


off a cake. That’s what this was, only 


© Chureh held over here, and raffled 


there wasn’t any bazar nor any cake. 
You puzzled out a kewpon every day, 
and sent it in with a triflin’ sum, and the 
prize was your picture painted by a man 
whose business g nerally is to paint the 
rich, but who was willin’ to give this 
to St. Stephen's poor, | reckon the 
women felks wheedled him out of. it. 
They like to get their hands upon your 
pocketbook. They didn’t give this picture 

the winner for nothing—they was a 
ten-dollar clause attached to it. That’s 
why I took to it. You don’t git any 
thing for nothing, I told the folks, but 
for ten—” 

“Did Luey git the prize?’ asked 


Ezriah. 





dent tmtention of flat- ‘| HEAR ‘EM TALKIN’ IT OVER IN THE EVENIN’S 
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"Twas range.” said Silas, “ with 


half the city goin’ crazy over this man’s 
WOrK we read about that one day in 
another place in the paper this prize 
‘ome to a rooral district.” 

“ Mavbe the society folks didn’t try 


he ard 


for it,” Ezriah suggested. “ I’ve 
lot of false pride amongst them.” 


there’s a 
Mavbe so,” said Silas. “ And maybe 
Luey and her mother was too shrewd for 
, did it for the fun at first 
uiaiie? it out. Then i veaned-6 lt 
not to send the kewpons in. Lucy thought 
it was amusin’; her mother took it a 
But the Vv both ” 
* looked 


scared when the prize letter come.” 


good deal more serious. 


Silas chuckled at the memory 


* And Luey packed right up and went,” 
said Ezriah, expressing what his own im- 
it Is would have been. 

‘Well, no!” 
move toward his horses. His friend fol- 
hungrils “No; that was 
When it come 


seemed that Lucy 


Silas rose and began to 


rwwed him 
vhere the rub come in. 
to the pint o’ that, it 
had been countin’ on her mother’s por- 
terate. And Mehala had been cherishin’ 

like the strawberry jam she’s got down- 
cellar—the idee of hevin’ Luey took. 
She’d planned it out—Mehala had. She 
wanted Luey in her new lawn dress. It 
made her nearly sick when Luey said she 


wouldn't go. They never would ’a’ 
: guess, if I 
untied the 


horses and climbed into the buggy. For 


reached a pint o’ view, I 
hadn’t settled it.” Silas 
a moment it seemed that Ezriah was to 
be left starving for the last details. 

“Did you pick Luey out?” he asked, 
invitingly. 

Silas reproved so easy a solution. “I 
was settin’ one night listenin’ to ’em 
arguin’. Luey ain’t much to argue: she 
just gives a kind o’ sad little ‘no.’ But 
she means it. And 
hysteriky. 1 remarked that I 
that was about what the poor of St. 
Stephen’s parish and those women had 
They thought the 
offer might be turned back in on them 
none to blame but them that refused it! 

and they wouldn’t be out nothin’ at all. 


Mehala was nigh 


rut ssed 


eX] ete d it to come to. 


There’s some money in them kewpons 

the Lord knows how they ealeylate it 
out! Mehala near collapsed to hear me 
talk so. But Luey stiffened up a mite 
I seen her mouth 


tighten like when on 
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help me separat 
Bossy and the ealf Luey’s a_ tend 
hearted little thing, but she can do whe 
What does s 


sav after a minute but thet she'll 


Mehala set there lookin’ at her, like sor 


she sets her mind to it. 


me afraid to jiggle a piece 0 ehiny 


fear that it might break. But Lueyv k 


| She’s goin’ to 


her mind mad up. 
Jed’s folks while she’s there. That 

part of Mehala’s plan. I was glad it 
settled so,” said judicial Silas, “for M 
hala’s sake. Luey looks right pretty 


that new lawn dress. It’s white and s 
with a sprig of blue in it—” 
‘She'll make a sightly picture,” 


Ezriah, drawing back from the mud 


wheels and watching them begin to mo 
“Tet me kaow when she comes b: 
with it.” 

‘IT reckon you’d know when sh 
comin’,” said Silas, “by the lool 
Mebala’s face and mine. We’re lones 
He to 
horses reluctantly, as if he s 


“ Me | 


She’s had her way ab 


as whippoorwills without her.” 
ed the 
ihe lonely house ahead of him. 
will be waitin’. 
the picture; I 


0 regrettin’ it now. 


don’t doubt she’s 
Hevin’ your 
way ain’t always the 


in the 


pk asantest tl 


world. 


Ezriah was in no danger of mistaki 


the day that was bringing Luey hor 


Silas arrived at the station an hour lb 


fore the train, and, seated on the baggag 


truck, added to his story of the porti 
certain details furnished by Luey’s 

sittings had begun. 1 
Mehala’s ealeulati 


had lengthened into Six weeks, owing 
} 


ters since th 
month allowed in 


tin’s hadn’t come regular, but only 
and on.” 

‘It’s like the dentists, I presoom,” s 
Ezriah. “Some days they hev you 
some days they don’t.” 


“A line o’ 


in between,” 


miserable sufferers com 
elaborated Silas, alw 
pleased with a flight of the imaginati 
“This ain’t, of course, a busy season 
the artists,” he went on, in a more p1 
“Most of their subjects, 
Some of 


tical vein. 
seems, are off to Europe. 
artists go slong. But this one, | 
savs, is dreadful earnest in his work, : 


he’s got some or 








the fact, as Silas put it, that “the s 


hand, he told her, t! 
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finish if it 
Ile must 
interestin’ fellow, along 


was goin’ to 
all summer. 
x’ all 
th his paintin’ work. Luey 
she enjoys just to set 

d watch.” 
“Did she how 
ttin’ would take?’ ask- 
critical 
inquiries. “ It 
asonable 


Say many 
giving a 
seem 
that nu eX 
to take all summer to it, too. 
Does Luey "—Ezriah w 
stiil more 
his work ?” 
Silas drew dow 
ren mix r. 
ght 


l 
SAVS she 


as emboldened to 


scientifie doubt ‘admire 


n his brows in an effort 


‘She says Shoo! J 


I had her letter here. Well, 


ean t tell exactly what it’s lik 


| 
sii 
eause it’s just her. | fuess I 
She 


can te ll, 
is her. colors, tho 


stand « 


Says the iwh, 
it soft like the mist over the marsh 
the early mornings. An’ she says her 
ther will like the face. If it 
Mi hala 2 Silas gave 
sigh—* ] they 


the picture. Anyway, it’s done. 


satisfies 
a compre he nsive 
reckon ain’t no question 
I’m 
Times when it looked to me, 
you say, ez it 
the job. Luev would write, ‘I 
orrow. or, *] 


ad o’ that. 
would take all summer 


go to- 


went vesterday,’ to the 


odio, and there was no mention of any 


nd to it. But it come apparently—like 
l] things, « xeept the 


=. hop 


the 


judgment day.” 

Luey didn’t hurry the feller 
last,” said Ezriah, treacherously 
rning upon his former attitude. “ I’ve 
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SAYS SHE © SET AND WATCH 


knowed good jobs spoiled by peopl git 
tin’ nervous over ’em.” 

‘TI don’t guess that L Cy ll hev n ade 

said Silas, happily. “ She 

7 got a bit When she 

at the Meedville, she used 

to fret for I’m glad the 


on 


mistake,” 
home sick. 
cack nv at 
Mehala a 
We may run 

ln for the 


id mec. 
pieture *s done. for sev- 


eral months now women gets 
another idee.” 

Ezriah busied himself actively with the 
mail-bags as the lle 
had 


against expecting 


rushed in. 
to othe rs, but he 


superstition 


train 


did not confess it 
a private 
pleasure to arrive with any train; it was 


like waiting for your ship to come in. 
But Silas was nm 

’ 

vas the ony 
Silas 


it disappointed; Luey 
that did alight. 
for her, only 


passenger 
stood 


eves showing his pl asure 


watching his 
when her small 
She looked 
the 
a humor- 
the 
with interest at 


blue-gowned figure appeared. 
she 
claimed her with 
that 


windows staré 


him eagerly as 
steps, and he 


littl 


at the ear 


for eame down 


made 


ous gesture women 
the two. 
. . . o% 6 
She was a delicate-looking girl, in con- 


trast with her father’s sturdy vigor. But 
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she had a vigor of her own—of the sort 
that makes for grace instead of strength 
or bulk. She looked like a healthy flower 
which has been sheltered in its growth. 
Silas and Mehala had evidently felt the 
responsibility of such a charge: they had 
been tender in their touch. The girl's 
face showed beneath a veil of shyness the 
fearlessness of innocent thought. 

Outwardly she had, as much as anything 
else, a look which women would have 
united to eall “nice.” Her father—and 
perhaps men in general—would have 
thought the word too mild. Whatever 
she seemed to others, she was altogethe r 
pleasing to his eyes. He looked her up and 
down as he took her small travelling-bag. 

‘IT come in the spring-wagon,” he 
said, apologetically. “ Your mother said 
‘twa’n’t no way to bring you home. But 
the trunk was to be considered, and | 
had to make a trip to the mill.” 

Luey put her hand lovingly into his 
arm. She looked tired and excited. 

“As if I minded, father, how you’ve 
come! Only, do let’s be quick. It is 
good ”—she spoke with faint but e: 
preoecupation—* to be at home.” 

Silas was gazing, with head on one 
side, at the trunk. “Is the picture in 
that?” He was radiant with good feel- 
ing and realized expectation. “T’ve been 
telling Ezriah about it. I reckon w 
couldn’t take it out?” 

“Tt isn’t there,” said Luey. “It is 

“ Comin’ by express,” anticipated Silas, 
anxious to acknowledge that his hopes 
had been too high. “ Well, Ud always 
ruther bring my parcels home under my 
arm. You do feel safer. But it ain't 
he wey of this day and generation. Me- 


hala won’t expect it. She’s more modern 


in her views.’ 

“Tt “ll be safe enough if it comes my 
way,” said Ezriah, helping Silas put the 
trunk in the wagon. “TI sha’n’t lose no 
time in notifyin’ you.” 

Luev had climbed without assistance 
to the wagon seat. She sat lightly erect, 
looking across the sunny wheat-fields. 
Silas clambered over the wheel and set- 
tled himself beside her. He glanced back 
at Ezriah, and was evidently about to 
extend another cheerful invitation to a 
private view, when he felt Lucy’s hand 
laid suddenly upon his. 

“Don’t say anything more about the 


picture, father please! haven't 
brought it home.” 

Silas turned a jovial face toward her 
as the horses swung into the road. “ Bless 
your soul, child; I never thought you 
would. I was only talkin’ to Ezriah. W 
chat each other a good deal that way 
I'd just as soon—lI’d ruther it *d com 
later than you. It’s like gittin’ two 
prize packages *stid o”° one.” 

Lucy had a patient look. “ But, father 

I thought I should save it to tell 
mother, but I believe it is easier to tell 
you—it isn’t coming at all—the picture. 
I didn’t stay to let it be finished.” 

Silas puckered his mouth to whistle, 
but he made no sound. His face had 
grown attentive. Now that he had tim: 
to think of it, he realized that Luey had 
what he would have called a “ worry on 
her mind.” 

“Didn’t you like the picture, dearie ?” 
he asked, in his mildest tone. He gave 
a flick of the whip across the horses’ 
backs, to imply that the question was a 
casual one, 

Luey hesitated. “Like it? Oh, fa- 
ther—” an cagerness began to tremble in 
her tone, but she held it back. ‘“‘ You see, 
father ”’—she tried to make her tone 
judicial—* Mr. Arkwright is ‘a_ great 
painter—a_ well-known painter—though 
he is not old. You ecouldn’t question his 
work. Tle has painted famous people— 

“ Paints blue satin better—likely,” said 
Silas, “ than a clump o’ johnny-jump-ups 
in the woods.” He was stiffening a lit 
tle at the hint of self -depreciation in 
Luey’s words. 

A smile came into Luey’s eyes. “He 
painted some flowers in my hands—blue 
gentians—that even you, father, would 
have thought came from our woods.” 

Silas sighted as if at the picture. 
“Blue gentians.” He had a moment’s 
wonder. “ They don’t grow in towns.” 

“No; he got them somewhere,” said 
Luey, with a girl’s simplicity. “ Tk 
wanted them for the picture very much.” 

Silas looked up suddenly from his re- 
flections. “ Did you pay him the ten dol- 
lars, Lucey?” 

Luey grew pale, and then painfully 
crimson. “No, I didn’t—’ The pleas- 
ure had gone out of her face. “I didn’t 

IT couldn’t, father. That was one of 
the things I eouldn’t do.” 
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- a didn't secm er igh ¢” Silas nod 


ded his head gently to indicate that 1e 


knew j Ist what s ich scruples were, He 


cept on nodding it “And vit and 
vit it seems as if he’d earned if if 
va'n’t enough.” 
| rh! said Luey. Her ton 
swelled with meaning, 
then fell as if befor 


a task too great. 
Silas was still 
shrewd | Vv att ntive. 
“Did you come away, 
noneyv, becaust you 
felt that way’ As if 


wasn’t pay in’ for 


the picture right ?” 
Ilis patie nee to ich 
ed the girl’s sense o 
duty. She answered 
simply: “* No, I didn’t, 
ather. I did feel that 
at first, and it was 
hard. Mother hadn’i 
imagined what it would 
be. She tho iht only 


about having the pie- 


ture. But I tried to 
be sensible. | was 
ashamed of being 
ashame d. The agree- 
ment was what if 


was, and I tried to 
e business-like about 

Mr. Arkwright didn’t make it hard. 
Ile didn’t seem to think anything about 
the terms of the pict ire, after it was 


begun. He—he seemed glad to work 
upon it. And I meant—I meant to give 
him the ten dollars. But at the last 
when I came away so—so suddenly 
Her voice began to falter. 

Silas asserted a stronger claim. “ What 
made you come away, honey ?” 

The girl’s answer seemed irrelevant. 
‘Some of his friends came one day—a 
girl and her mother—” Luey suddenly 
broke off, and addressed her father in an 
almost impersonal way. “ Father, do you 
believe that a person ean do a wrong 
thing—or a thing that has the appear 
ance of being wrong—without having any 
idea at all that it is wrong?” 

Silas was drawn beyond his resistance 
by discussion: it was the tree of tempta 
tion for him; and though he was still 
concentrated intensely upon finding out 
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hat was troubling Luey, he saw no 
larm in stepping aside for a moment to 
ollow out a “ line o’ thought.” 

Ile seldom committed himself, however, 
arly in an argument. “ There’s a heap 


crime committed in ignorance,” he 


said, wisely, and paused to catch up a 





PICTURE ISNT COMING AT ALI 


doubtful thread. “ But there is things 
that looks wrong—a plenty—that ain't 
wrong, neither.” 

There are things that are wrong be- 
cause they look wrong,” said Lucey, with 
sudden intensity. 

Iler father bent a doubtful gaze upon 
her. “Not aceordin’ to regular law, 
honey.” +. He gave her a whimsical but 
tender smile. “ That’s some kind of a 
voman’s law.” 

“Tt’s social law,” said Luey. 

“Well, we ain’t socialists,” said Silas. 
Ile was uneertain himself whether he 
had made a joke or not. 

The girl began again. 

‘Father, if a man should come along 
and pass through one of our gates, and 
leave it open: or let down the bars—” 

‘Some city foo—fellow?” asked Silas, 
following intently. 


“What would you think of him?” 


asked Lucy. 
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Silas considered. “ Well, I should say 

first—he didn’t know no better 

“You would despise him,” said the 
girl, with a cold kind of triumph. 

“ No—no—” Silas rejected this as too 
harsh. “No, I shouldn’t despise him. 


I should just say he didn’t know no bet- 


‘But if he left the way open,” cried 
the girl, unconsciously combining literal 
and figurative, “to misjudgment of not 
only himself, but of his his peopl P 

Silas was intent for onee upon th 
literal. “ Of course, if he let something 
loos * Tle paused, suspecting a pitfall. 
The girl's tace was so bitterly intent upon 


him. Silas suddenly struck for a harm- 


less way it. “I should just say, honey, 
that he warn’t to blame to any great 
degres though ignorance ain’t no excuse 
in the eyes o’ the law—exceptin’ just, in 
my opinion, so far ez he was to blame fer 
goin’ inte places he didn’t know about.” 

Luey sank back against the narrow bar 
of the wagon seat. She waited a moment 
before speaking. “ That’s why I came 
home, father,” she said, in a quiet, re- 
strained voice. “ Because—because I 
never should have gone.” 

The turn of conversation was too quick 
for Silas. “ Never should ’a’ 
repeat ad, Vague ly 

‘Not in the way I did,” said Luey; 
‘to the studio, I mean. Alone.” 

“Alone!” A sudden flash of troubl 
appeared in Silas’s face. 


The girl caught the gleam of it without 


gone q”” he 


analyzing it. ‘ Perhaps you would say 
there was no harm done, father. It’s 
just—just the way I feel about it. It’s 
not the way things are done in the city, 
that’s all Girls don’t go about so. It 
gives a wrong impression.” 

In his anxious bewilderment, Silas 
for one of the few times in his lift 
spoke a word of blame to her. “‘ What 
made ve go, then, Luey ?” 

She saw no injustice in this. Her 
defence of herself was only half-hearted. 
“T didn’t know about it. At least I had 
mly read it I remembered that after- 
ward—in novels. I didn’t think, somehow, 
of it as real, and as ever touching me.” 

Silas was recovering himself. “ Well, I 
‘'t touched you vit "his need 


fuess it ain 


if reassurance took the form of aggressive 


self-assertion—* to do ye any hurt.” 


“No,” said Luey. Her delicate fac 
smoothed itself into a look of tirm cheer 
fulness. She tried to speak with light 
ness. “ No, it’s only a matter of feeling 
better or worse over a_ blunder. It’s 
making another to grieve about the first.” 

Seeing her so reasonable roused a 
thirst in Silas for some one to vent his 
wrath upon. “ What mac ve feel this, 
honey ? Did that I thought you 
said he—” 

‘It was the voung lady that I spok 
of,” said Luey, as if the detail were of 
10 importance to her. “She came with 
her mother to see a picture. She found 
me resting—reading a book. She seem- 
ed ”—Luey flushed—* to like my portrait. 
I heard her say it was lovely. Then 
she said something to her mother. She 
didn’t mean me to hear. I couldn’t help 
it. Mr. Arkwright heard it, too—he was 
coming from the other room.” 

“What could she say?” asked Silas. 
Ile glaneed from the girl’s face down at 
her dress, and at her face again, helpless 
to find anything to warrant a sneer. 

Luev was patient, like a tired child, 
with his wonder. “It was something 
about a chaperon.” 

“A shappy-rean!” said Silas. It seem- 
ed to him an irrelevant reference to 
horse 3. 

“It’s the person who goes along,” said 
Luey. “That young lady’s mother was 
he r chaperon.” 

“Oh!” said Silas. A sudden and most 
unusual sharpness eut into his drawling 
tone. “Well, I’m glad she had som 
body to take care o’ her.” His anger in 
creased at the sound of itself spoken. 
“What did you say back to her, honey?” 

Luey gazed, astonished. “ Why, fa 
ther!” But a slight flush burned in her 
own face at the memory. “I didn’t say 
anything, of course. I—I went away 
very soon. Mr. Arkwright introduced 
me to them. And—TI said I had to go. 
I forgot about staying for the sitting. 
I meant to go back—or to write a note 
to say I hadn’t realized—I meant to send 
the money. But I couldn’t—somehow I 
couldn’t do any of those things. I want- 
ed to come home. And I did. And I 
can’t go back, father ”—the girl’s self- 
control suddenly broke with a trem 
bling little ery “ever. You mustn't 
ask me to.” 
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‘T sha’n’t ask you to,” said Silas. He 
was turning grimly over in his mind the 
new word he had learned. New words and 


new ideas made themselves quickly 
home with him; he was so_ hospitable 
them. “I reckon your mother could 


those things,” 


been one one 0 
t ventured. 

‘Yes.’ Luey agreed. “Mother, or 
Aunt Barbara—or you!” 

‘Me!” said Silas, overwhelmed. 

Lucy showed a new dread as_ they 
drew near a curve in the hedge-bordered 

id which hid them from their house. 
about the 


‘Mother wiil mind so muel 
esilé irged the horses on. “ Mehala 
t no fool.” He modified his state 

inconsciously by adding, “ We’ll 
| it to her gradual.” 

‘IT eouldn’t bear that she should be 
lamed,” said Luey, “that he—that th V 
should think she didn’t know. It was 
y place to know. I am younger ”—sh« 
ious of expressing anything 

broad as the social code of the new 

world—*“ and it was my place to know. 
She ought to blame m« I don’t mind 
her blaming me. But she believed so in 
rk it will hurt her.” The girl struck 
her hands softly together as if over an 
intolerable regret. “I can’t bear to hurt 
her But ”"—a sudden suspicion of her 
father’s meditative silence made her Mash 
round upon him fervidly—* I want her 
to be told the truth.” 

“The truth!” Silas was growing 
calmer, like a sailor who, after a hard 
voyage, begins to draw into port. He in- 
‘You nee’n’ to 
worry. You know yer mother’s quiet in 


dulged a tender chuckle. 


her way. But if we tried to keep her 

hack from it with red-hot irons, I guess 

she would get at the truth.” 

¥ The road to Rand’s Crossing was not, in 
late August, the road that it had been in 
mid-April and May. Silas and his horses, 
isually a complacent trio, yielded to an air 

| of boredom as they jogged home from th 
mill one afternoon, a month after Luey’s 
return. Yet Silas was not altogether 
without reason for self-content. He had 





resisted turning aside at the station for 
a chat with Ezriah, and his conscience 
was patting him upon the back. It was 
like a reward of merit when, rounding 
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< rve ‘ soW thead I | mi ah uh 
lal 


familiar figure, hat in hand, walking in 


he grass beside the road 


Ile stared critically at the pedestrian. 
‘Ain't got sense enough to keep his hat 


on fer shade ‘stid o’ takin’ it off fer air 


vhen they ain’t none. And kicks that 


yveed - aus ip aro nd his legs because 


he *‘magines that the road is worse.” 


The farmer quickened the pace of his 


horses toward this misguided infant of 
ie road. 

‘Hlev a ride?” he called, as the man, 
without glancing round, stepped farther 
side to let the wago pass “Used to 


gettin’ out the wav of kerridges,” rea 
ned Silas continuing his favorite 
isement of analyzing human beings 
scientists analyz peculiar bugs. 


* Reckon he thinks this is an omynibus.” 

The man in the road lifted a pre- 
ccupied face, which lighted Ip in a mo 
ment with pleasant gratitude. “ Thanks. 
I should like it very much.” Te swung 
himself ip over the wheel with a dexter 
ity vet somewhat foreign to that form 
f exercise. “It was getting pretty stilf 
along here where there isn’t any shade.” 
His face betraved beneath a superficial 
coat of erimson the dawning pallor du 

inaccustomed exposure to the sun 

“It’s the hottest road between Jeru- 
salem and Jericho,” said Silas. Te 
busied himself with the buckle of the 
lines to allow the other a moment for 
recovery. “ There’s a breeze up here on 
the wagon seat, though That’s why I 
took pity on you down there on the level.” 

The stranger smiled. “Tm not such 
a bad walker when I’m in trim,” he said, 
with the city man’s fear of being con 
sidered unathletiec. ‘But I’ve been stick 
ing-close to my work. It makes a man a 
little soft.” 

The farmer had none of this physical 
pride. “ Don’t reckon I’ve walked along 
this road for twenty years. Daisy and 
Nell are good enough for me.” If 
slapped the horses. 

“They are so much too good for 
me,” said the young man—he was about 
thirtv, Silas ealeulated from easual 
glanees at his thoughtful, clean-shaven 
face—“that they might be drawing a 
chariot dropped from heaven. I wonder 
if you are going as far as to Mr. 
Silas Rand’s ?” 
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Silas had a moment 
keen enjoyment. 

“Tm going jest thet 
far,” he allowed, after a 
silence. 

The stranger turned a quick, inquiring 
face. “Are you Mr. Rand _ himself?” 
There was a note of pleasure in his voice 
that conquered Silas. “I might have 
guessed it,” the young man went on, with 
frank apology, “if I hadn’t been so done 
up.” He permitted himself an eager 
scrutiny of the farmer’s face. “I was 
thinking—-in fact, I was thinking up. I 
haven’t thought up anything yet,” he con 
to say. But I believed it would 
come to me on the road. And if the sun 
hadn’t burned all my senses—” He broke 
off again with a hopeless smile at his 
own floundering. “I want to see Miss 
Luey Rand.” 

Silas looked up with deliberation. 
“Did you come to see about that pic- 
ture?” Tle also indulged himself in a 
fuller gaze into the other’s face. It was 


f, ssed, so 


a pleasant-featured, earnest face, which 
returned his gaze without boldness yet 
with openness. Silas concluded that he 
liked it; he allowed his keen blue eyes 
to twinkle forth a gleam of sympathy. 


The young man caught at it with vehe- 





Hev A_ RIDE? 


mence. “You know 
who I am, then, Mr. 
Kand ¢ | am, ol 


course, the painter ol 
Miss Rand’s portrait. 
I’ve finished it with 
out any more sittings. 
I've run down to—to 
see about it.” 

‘She got the two 
letters that you wrote, 
askin” her to let you 
finish it,” said Silas 
Ile gazed off into a 
neighboring field. 
“sy 9 
swered ye.” 

‘Yes, she did,” 
said the painter. Hy 


iess she an 


gave a short, unquiet 
sigh, and spoke as if 
to himself. * Shi 
co ild scarce ly have 
refused me that.” 

‘She got quite an 
upset down there,” 
said Silas, with a rather dry but not un- 
kindly frankness. “ It was somethin’ that 
a lady said. Lucey ain’t used to eriticism. 
I reckon ”"—a not: betraying a real con- 
cern sounded through the farmer’s casual 
tone—“ we’ve sort o’ spoiled her for the 
vorld. We didn’t know none of the fash- 
ions. We always let her think that she 
was all right so long as she was sweet 
and good.” 

‘She is like a spirit,” said the painter, 
from some impulse of his own. 

Silas gave a quick glance of uneasiness. 
“Yes, and yit she ain’t a spirit. That’s 
the way with girls. Half is angel, and 
the other half is interested in the affairs 
of this world. Luey’s always seemed 
above the little fault-findin’s of women 

she ain’t missed all o’ them even in this 
country place—but I ’clare the child looks 
pret’ near sick reflectin’ on the words o’ 
that young lady down with you. I reckon 
she had a grand way. That goes right to 
a woman’s heart.” 

“She has the way of thousands of peo- 
ple,” said the painter, “who get their 
opinions ready-made; they haven’t the 
nower of individual judgment.” 

“T reckon the’ was a little rancor 
in her speech,” said Silas, wistful after 
the truth. 
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The painter was sternly frank. He gazed flower, or a spirit from the woods—I’ve 
it the passing fields for a1 wnt, then lived a good deal out-of-doors. At any 
shifted his position abrupt ‘I was to rate, I did know! And if she—” he re- 

ame,” he broke it, in a lo one alled himself from his excited  self- 
“ Wretchedly to blame.” communion to his listener. “I should 

S s was thoughtful ‘You mean you ¢ xpect you to find out all about me, 

ght to ’a’ told us?” Mr. Rand. Ul wait—if she We were 

The delicacy of the pronoun struck the congenial; until that wretched happen 

ing man to the heart. “ Yes, I mean ” ! | believed He drew himself 

he lost some of the poise which he had together finally. “ At least, [ want to 
een trying to maintain—* I should have have my chan:e.” 
protected her. I knew she didn’t know Silas had stopped him with a motion 

And vet I didn’t kn that, either—or f the hand. ‘We're comin’ to the 
eare! I tell you the truth, Mr. Rand ” house—around this curve—right there. 
the voung man’s words became more reso- The felks ‘Il come out as quick’s they 
lute as they became more coherent—“* I hear the wagon wheels. I didn’t mean to 
never thought of applying any such ideas shet you up, young man!” Between at- 
to her. SI d alone from tl moment tent to the horses and to the strings 

e came to see about those odd arrang f a patent gate which swung cleverly 

nts for the p re I'd forgotter i] ahead of them, Silas turned his head 

it St. Stephen's G ild But she n give his companion a keen but kindly 
rangements he made ever ane ‘I won’t say I ain’t been in- 

seem simple nd plain, so long s tlooenced by your pint o° view. I make 

1 said the vere good. Women of ip my mind quic too quick, maybe, 
sort ‘ @ man finished, with n me ibout a man. But all I got 
young man’s positiveness, “are mn iv is concerning what you’ve said to 

ineant to follow rules They are meant i you save it to tell her!” 

o make them.’ To which of the two figures on the 

“ Ther nt no rule too good for farmhouse porch he referred it might not 
Luey, said her father That’s what have een plain to an inbiased listener. 

he’s bound to hey us grant. Her aunt Lucey and her mother had both appeared, 

Barbara—that’s the aunt she visited he former coming ahead At sight of 
town—laughed when Lucey to!d her h e wagon she stood motionless upon the 

he felt. Barbara said, ‘ Them is ps. Mehala moved ahead of her, gazing 

or society folk” But Luevy ildn’t he ith an inerease of interest. The men 
it. She talked to me about it iw the girl put her hand upon her 

‘She se beauty in conven 1 : I mother’s arm and draw Mehala back to 
the paint r. r. Silas and his companion the latter 

Silas was quiet for a moment ‘a had become uneonsciously in Silas’s mind 

me to know Lucy,” he said, ith a charge left the wagon in eare of a 
1 note of wonder—and with something irm-hand whom Silas hailed cheerfully 
of the right to question in his level Job.’ and eame through an inner 
voice pretty well durin’ the makin’ 0’ gate across a stretch ot clipped grass to 
thet picture.” he porch 

© ‘Il came to to * The young man Luey grew white as they eame., But 
leaned forward, his elbows on his knees her face betrayed a light which was in- 
ind his palms pressed together, and stared finitely softer and more penetrating than 
it the green dashboard of the wagon. a smile Arkwright himself was pale; 

Then he faced the farmer. “It was more he went directly to her and held out his 

7 than that, Mr. Rand. That’s why I came hand. They met, as young people do 
down to see you—to ask you if you inder excitement. oblivious of lookers-on. 
thought she might—! It will seem too “The picture is done,” said Arkwright, 

short a time to vou. But ”—he paused electing. as it were, the detail from a 
to make himself convincing—* I haven’t multitude of things in his mind. 
eared much all my life for anything but Lucy replied with the same concentra- 
my work: and I knew when she came! tion upon a safe topic. “It has been a 


Perhaps it because she was like a 


was 





ridiculous trouble to 


y . 
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said 
as tryin’ to reduce him to 
a pint where he couldn't paint a fly. 
Set and be Mr. Arkwright.” 
The farmer had renounced the 


‘I picked him up out of a sun,” 


Silas, “ that 


comfortable, 
necessity 


handed 


; 


of be Ing critical, 
over to the wome! 
Arkwright stood looking at 
Mehala had received him with 
‘utinizing eve. “ There is 
n at eleven,” began 
diy. “Um going to walk to it. I 
under a But 


the case lk ing 


these two; 
a quietly 
a train back 
the paint Fr, 
man, moon. 
till then ?” 
oved 


but 


walk like 
vi hear with me 
the 


antici- 


frame 
Mehala 
‘Silas would enjoy right 
i She 


had 


-in the buggy.” 
home with a gesture 
vhich wi gracious in of being 


used to havin’ 


spite 
rather 'y. sic ou’re not 
supper i Mr. Arkwright, before 
the sun goes down But Luey and I 

We'll ro in and 
She laid hand 


move d tog the r 


was just gittin’ ours 


another late her 
Juey’s arm: the 
, as women do d to work- 
ith each other. 


alone witl 


il, Silas smil 


th 


with 


after 


ruest 
simple me: 1 at him 


guess 


rather sheepish comradeship. “ ] 


he thinks ‘ag he 


ritative pronoun 


ve’ve come to see m« said, 
the 
clear only to himself 

Ile raised his 
found 
him 


and again auth was 


glanee to his companion 
fixed 
Th 
‘armer rose as a physician might respond 
to the eall of pain 

Pll go 


. with resolution 


gf mans eves 


the youl 
apy. al. 


pon with a keen 


about the pigs,” 
Arkwright made 
ne reply. Silas stopped in the 
“Tl Luey here,” he 
claborate casualness 
to set and watch the stars come out. 
But inside the house he 
Ile mad 
the kitchen, where 
he found Mehala straining the milk from 
the i shallow 


watching he P. 


and see 
no doorway. 
with 


“ She’s always keen 


send said, 


becam« less 


certain of himself his way 


rather waveringly t 


buekets into large pans. 


Luev stood by, 
Silas studying the 
“T’m goin’ out to help Job with 
the feedin’,” he said at last. THe jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder. “ He’s out 
there by himself. Air ve goin’ to 


out pretty soon , 


anxiously 


Parse d, 


two. 


git 
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gave her father a_ tremulous 
“ We're goi 
strains the milk.” 


Me hala 


and took off her apron. 
| 


said, 


Lucey 


1 
rianece. as mother 


ig as soon 


straightened from her task 


“Tm nr ady when 
rather grimly, to th 

Mehala. He 
that would be- 


Shx Lave him 


ou are Se she 
Silas was puzzled by 
watched her for 


tray 


girl, 
a glance 
attitude. 
At the 
not 
they 


hy r secret 


no satisfaction. same time her air 


toward Luey 
tial one. If 
Silas decided—they wer 
the fe 
collusion against 


was exactly a confiden 
ision 
silently so. Hk 
ling that 
him. Te 
the barnyard in a dejecte d frame of mind. 
Mehala led the way to the porch, Ark 
wright fered her his chair, but 
} another—a | 


Ssiie 


Ce 
were in coll 


had almost they were in 


went toward 


rose and o 


took mg-backed rocking 
the shoulder 
at everv oth r point. Me 
to find 


right 


chair which eaught her by 
and held aloof 
hala 


she 


seemed it as comfortable as 


had any 


to expect. Luev eV) 
to habit 
her mother’s feet. 


hesitation, 


dently according seated 
the 


wright, after a 


herself 

Ark 
a plac 
at the other end of the st Dp, facing Luev. 

“e It 
in this silenec Loe 
if they 
reason = he 
‘that 


good ” 


on step at 


chose 


to have thoughts 
said the painter. “ One 
might be overheard. Is 
Mehala 


living in 


is seureely safe 


feels as 
that the 
with a 


addressed 
smile people 
places like this are 
not so Mehala. 

Her 
like a 
too, of a eat 
Mr. Ark- 
young man keen 
- oe places look peaceful like 
this. Peopl out for a while 
and ride along hetween the hedges only 
the They’d see the 
other soon en There’s 


good,” said 


“ They’re 
She seemed alert for conversation. 
watehful in the 
with the quiet, 

lot of 


she fixed 


eves were dusk, 
eat’s eves 


“There’s a 


wright,” 


ugliness, 
the 
that 

that 


. 


come 
see pretty side. 
wh. ignorance 
and dulness 
Lucy exclaimed with quick amazement: 
Mother! You know 
that you love so well!” 
‘You better 
not bein’ ’s blind as 
She 


there’s no place 


ean love for 
replied her 
was diverted slightly from 
her course by the girl’s interruption, but 
she “We slow. 
We are backward in the ways of folks.” 

‘You lose very little by that,” said 
Arkwright. His faee, too, had grown 
slightly vigilant in the twilight. 


sometimes 
a mole,” 
mother. 
intense. 


remained are 
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vehicles.” continued Mehala, her speech ences’’—her voice became prophetic 
: ing the influence of her husband's vould rise up to trouble them. I—I 
gura ( nd Weve « lv g : lk iM atraid she became ilmost 
' of the road—when we've got sense t ing in her sternness IL should be 
ve that's rn to the ngl erribly afraid to see it tried 
It - ( I I ( that Ss abs | tely | Ss not a me experink said 
essal said Arkwright Phe her Arkwright. Ilis voile is strong, ft 
! ore s of it th appeal. 


. ! Phere vas a vicked It had become a duel, at last, which was 
ght ! said Luey, looking p S| par t Luey, with a Iden startled 
not t e like the others Her vow ent ( 1 bird’s becann iware 
da < tented, relaxed note For the t She put ta ck hand t ird 
st t her ‘ und Arkwright’s n ither. Arkwright, as if to seize 

s hich seemed t ike a bridge t! nt before hie hould ive a 
er which their spirits crossed. deci o rd, leaned rward, speaking 


S] v , 
gor And T sl ld promise hi ent on, with 
I don’t bel ‘ : 1, conti rst f daring ill that 13 doubt 
r address t \rkwris tha L pel It is ae rimil n that makes 
brought up lke m ! tance ‘ | res rthe rie , a way non 
r learn t ll the | rul rcumstan« ae ‘ire 
it have been added It’s for then foo] | . t I feel i uel 
it have grow the « { den! hrew { It the surest feel 
e thelr ves ther It 1 1 ¢ | have ever had And I] , r he 
e sl ed deep « I that the lieve IT may hope he gave a fleeting 
t «lk hotly right | their children glanee through the dusk at the girl wh 


Mavbe they’ve kept them out of life. 1 
howsoever, it’s for the children | 


[ don’t believe ther 
he world, Mrs. Rand, 
couldn’t trust your in- 
tinct.” He was begin- 
ing’ he believed to 
ee the direction of her 
thought. But he drew 
her farther in it with 


a smile. “Could you 
, . 
hope the same of me ¢ 
“T don’t believe that 
any two pe ple,” said 
Mehala, ignoring the 
- question in her emotion, 


‘brought up in different 
vays could ever trust 
each other to know just 
the thing to do. To 

to please each other. 
Thev’d sec life ] read 
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se W hat I do be- 
Mehala, “is that 
each other 


sat poised motionless. 
lieve,” he went on to 


two persons who have seen 


across a difference of circumstances 

who, through a cloud of apparent impos- 
sibility, have seen each other’s real selves 
for happiness that few 
They 
And 


bent 


hav a chance 


an hope ror. know each other as 


they ar love—what they 
see.” Ee 
broke the 
held 


since he 
it, too ?” 


they 
and 
silence which practically had 
from each other 


*You—you 


Luey 


across to 


them away 


had 


ever 
come, believe 
It was an expression of faith almost 
But Lucey felt 
the obligation of truth that it put upon 
She had laid hand upon her 
mother’s arm; she kept it there, and with 
the other found her hand. 
Across this little cirelet of protection she 


‘Yes, 


as much as a question. 


he r. one 


mother’s 


rave he r eyes to A rkw right’s raze. 
I do.” 


Her voice was soft and tremulous, but 
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Mehala 


She rose 


voice of a child. 
heard the maturer note in it. 

to her feet, loosing herself from the girl’s 
rasp 


it was not the 


Arkwright 
rose and faeed her with eager concern. 
‘Can't Mrs. 
Rand?’ His boyishness was in his fa 
vor after 


rather uncertainly. 


you take me on trust, 
his burst of positive opinion. 
different 


duet and propriety. 


standards of 
But there is only 
one standard of sincerity.” 

Mehala 
think—I you're a 
Her trembled, but 
some of her dryness of speech. “ Any- 
I’ve thought 
Lucy 


The re are con- 


met him courageously. “I 


good man.” 


believe 


Voice she recovered 
way, there’s no more to do. 
I’ve 


home. 


feared—ever since come 
But I hoped it was a girl’s fancy 
to pass away. Then when you came 
I’ve fears I determined to tell 
to you—that such a thing can’t turn out 
well. But”—she gave the young man a 
half-smile that had 
not opposed him altogether easily—* may- 
i She 


my "em 


which betrayed she 


be it ean!” turned 


glance toward Luey 
the girl 


“Tl go 


your 


her 


as if were far 
and see 


father 


away. 
what makes 
stay so long.” 


sudden 
delay 


Luey made a 


movement to her, 
but Mehala 
and opened the 
door. Inside the 
she paused an_ instant. 
Her heart yearned toward 
indeed it had 
the evening 
withheld a 
She 
if she 
child 
mo- 
Ark- 
across 
waited 
sound 


ignored it, 
screen- 


house 


the girl, as 
yearned all 
while she had 
word of sympathy. 
felt 
had 
to a 
ment 


now almost as 
abandoned her 
foe. The next 

she heard 
step 
She 


wright’s swift 
the porch. 
breathless 
from 


for a 
Lucy; it 
sob. of 
Mehala moved farther out 


came, a 
quick happiness. 
of hearing. 

She heard Silas in 
kitchen striking a 
to light the 
slowly, 


the 
match 
lamp. He 
carrying it 


Mehala 


came 


into the parlor. 





met him in the door, 
took the lamp, and 
placed it on the table. 
Then she motioned 
Silas to a chair. He 
obeyed; he knew bet- 
ter than to precipitate 
the matter by ques- 
tions when Mehala’s 
face was tense like 
that. She did not 
Kee] him long in be- 
wilderment; she for- 
got that she had 
snubbed him into. si- 
lence toward her on 
the matter that had 
filled both their minds. 

“ They’re out there,” 
she said, in a whis- 
per full of  helpless- 
ness, “again, with- 
out ”’—she halted at 
the new word. 

Silas’s quickness of 
mind did not desert 
him in emotion. He 
saw the situation 
fully. A murmur of 
voices came softly 


from the porch. Silas 


toward the sound, and 


Mehala’s agitated face. 


TWILIGHT 


“| RECKON THEY VE GOT TO TAKE LIFE WITHOUT A SHAPPY-ROAN 


turned his eyes “T reckon,” he said, without subduing 
then back to his voice to Mehala’s careful note—* I 
When he spoke reckon the y ve got to take life without 


it was with unmodified cheerfulness. a shappy-roan.” 


Twilight 


BY SARA TEASDALE 


REAMILY over the roofs 
The cold spring rain is falling; 
Out in the lenely tree 
A bird is ealling, calling. 


Slowly over the earth 
The wings of night are falling: 
My heart like the bird in the tree 
Is ealling, calling, calling. 








Célimene’s 
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at the breakfast table. Between an officer 
in uniform and a tall aristocratic person 
with a waxed mustache sat a little lady 
in white, with so elusive a charm that 
the machinery which registered  im- 
pressions that might prove useful to him 
failed to work with its customary auto- 
matie precision. It was the weak side 
of his nature to love flowers, of which 
the blue eyes of the lady in white re- 
minded him; to adore children, whose 
straightforward honesty he discovered in 
the blue depths to which his gaze was 


constantly reverting. So unimportant a 


detail as a ravishing blue bow on the lit- 
tle shoe beneath the edge of the white 
dress assumed in his register a place al- 
together unwarranted. In the brief mo- 
ment of silence which followed his ap- 
pearance he eatalogued the blue eyes as 
those of Madame de Caraman, the waxed 
mustache as that of her husband, while 
the uniform of the big-shouldered officer 
tilted back in the wicker chair certainly 
belonged to the garrison of the neighbor- 
ing Fort of Chatillon. None of these peo- 
ple, he observed, asked him to sit down. 

“You are—” began M. de Caraman. 

“Inspector Joly.” 

“Good. The Prefect is prompt. It 
was only yesterday at four o’clock that 
I telegraphed him.” 

M. Joly said to himself that the 
promptness of the Prefecture was not 
that of Bourg-la-Reine, and that it had 
availed him nothing. 

“Pray be seated,” said Madame de 
Caraman. 

“You have not vet seen Madame de 
Caraman, I suppose,” said her husband. 

Confused by the remark, M. Joly inter- 
rogated the blue eves. “T have lost half 
a day,” he replied stiffly. 

“ Not at all; you are in error, Monsieur 
Joly. No one loses any time in Bourg- 
la-Reine. Observe Madame de Wimpf- 
fen, for example. She grows younger 
every hour.” 

“ Monsieur de Sade!” 

So the lady in white was not Madame 
de Caraman, and the waxed mustache 
did not belong to her husband. M. Joly 
revised his catalogue. 

“Oh no, Monsieur Joly, believe me, 
you have lost nothing. On the contrary, 
let me explain to you.” M. de Sade 
selected carefully a cigarette from a sil- 


ver case and tapped it lightly on the 
table. “ Every investigation of this na- 
ture naturally proceeds logically from a 
basis of facts. You expect to obtain 
these facts from Madame de Caraman, 
ince it is she who has lost this precious 
collar of diamonds. Well, you will be 
disappointed. Madame de Caraman will 
furnish lamentations, an indefinite va- 
riety of psychical phenomena—but facts 
—oh, never!” 

“Monsieur de Sade!” interrupted the 
lady in white again. 

‘Come now, Diane, you know I speak 
the truth. Shall I prove it to you? Let 
us suppose Madame de Caraman takes a 
walk in the forest "—M. de Sade waved 
his hand in the direction of Fontenay 
“and eneounters, savy, a bear. Would 
she be able to deseribe it to you? Of the 
emotions which the bear produced in 
her, oh yes, that I grant you. They 
would be very entertaining to listen to, 
and more numerous than those microbes 
which Monsieur Pasteur affirms dance 
on the point of a needle without danger 
of falling. But after all was said, you 
would know nothing about the bear 
whether it was a grizzly from North 
America or a polar bear from the are- 
tic circle.” 

A little frown of displeasure struggled 
lovally with the smile of amusement on 
the face of Madame de Wimpffen. Her 
companion in uniform laughed outright. 

‘I assure you, therefore, Monsieur 
Joly,” continued M. de Sade, lighting the 
cigarette in his long white fingers, “ you 
have lost nothing. Do not imagine I am 
one of those creations of the novelist who 
unravels a mystery from his inner con- 
sciousness; still ”—blowing out the wax 
taper with the smoke—“‘ while Madame 
de Caraman is finishing her toilet, it is 
possible, if you are so disposed, that I 

“lave you breakfasted, Monsieur 
Joly?” asked Madame de Wimpffen. 

M. Joly looked up gratefully from the 
blue bows to the blue eyes. It was true 
that he was hungry. He resolved to have 
in Monrepos a bed of flowers of that same 
wonderful blue color. 

“Serve Monsieur Joly breakfast,” said 
Madame de Wimpffen to the valet. 

And still looking into the blue eves, 
M. Joly said, “I am at your service, 
Monsieur.” 
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resists all analysis. 
Wimpffen, he is 
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“Monsieur de Sade, you are making 
yourself ridiculous.” 
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again 
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interruption. “I 
bad 
franes last 


Sade, paying no attention to this 
confess that I 
lost forty thousand 
at the club. Naturally, 
But how? That 
Monsieur. It is 


make a 
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week 
is for 

well 


the debt is paid. 
vou to discover, 
known that there exist people who will- 
ingly sacrifice the diamonds of others to 
meet ~ I pass over 
lelicate for 


that 


their own obligations. 


that point, which is a one, 


‘ 
another even more so. For I admit 


I know that beside Madame de Cara- 
man’s bed—on the left as you face it, 
Monsieur Joly there is in the wall an 
iron safe. How do I know that? Be- 


eause only day before yesterday Madame 
de Caraman showed me her treasures, of 
which she is very proud. There are some 


remarkable curios among them—one es- 
pecially, a miniature of exquisite work- 
manship, protected by the thin slice of 
a diamond of the purest water and sur- 
rounded by gems of the rarest quality. 


Personally I much prefer this heirloom 
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to anything so banal as a ‘ollar of dia 


mounds a point, vou observe, in my favor. 


But enough of myself. Let us pass to 
Madame de Caraman. Obviously she is 
bove susp. For why should a wom 
an steal her own diamonds? But why 
loes a woman do anything? Who knows, 
perhaps Madame de Caraman, like many 
worthy persons, has made the acquaint 


anee of Shylock on the Rialto of Paris. 
The re is anoth« r possil ility. The dia 
} ] 


monds are ot stolen, but lost I have 
known women to lose possessions mor 
valuable than diamonds with less regret.” 


‘Come, come, de Sade.” grumbled the 


Captain, “ you go too far.” 

‘ Agreed. I wish only to exhaust 
every hypothesis. For myself, I do not 
for a moment believe the collar is lost. 
lor if it were only lost, Madame de Cara- 
man would say nothing about it, for fear 
of grieving her husband. For you will 
admit, Diane,” said M. de Sade, ap- 
pealing to Madame de Wimpffen, “ that 
of all your cousin Céliméne’s admirable 
qualiti« s, the desire to please is the 
most eonspicuous she even mistakes it 
for loving.” 

‘You must not believe all Monsieur 
le Sade’s nonsense,” said Diane. 

“Wait!” exelaimed that gentleman, 
suddenly “T have forgotten Monsieur 
ck Caraman—but that is not to be 
wondered at, since Madame de Caraman 
herself forgets him so easily. There, 

for th 
lramatis persone. Now for the facts.” 


Monsieur l’Inspecteur, so much f 

“They have their importance,” said 
M. Joly, caustiecally, taking out his 
wateh. “I have been in Bourg-la-Reine 
since eight o’clock, and it is now sixteen 
minutes of noon. If Madame de Cara- 
man would deign to receive me—’ 

‘Oh,” interrupted M. de Sade, “as to 
that vou need not be concerned. With 
Madame de Caraman you may rely abso- 
lutely upon the une xpected. You expect- 
ed to see her—sh« disappoints you. You 
abandon hope—she appears suddenly.” 

“Monsieur de Sade, be serious,” said 
Diane. “ Besides, IT have something to 
tell Monsieur Joly which may be useful 
10 him.” 

‘You are right, Diane.” nodded the 
Captain, approvingly. “ Interrogate us, 
Monsieur, since you are here for that 
purpose.” 


M. Joly was not slow to grasp his op- 
portunity. 

* Madame de Caraman missed her dia 
monds yesterday?” he began. 

“ Yes, at three o'clock. She wished to 
-how me a vanity-box which Monsieur 
de Caraman had given her. On going 
to the safe beside the bed, she saw at once 
the diamonds were missing.” 

‘And nothing else?” 

‘Nothing. The case was open, empty. 
Nothing else was disturbed.” 

“Do you happen to know when Ma- 
dame de Caraman last saw these dia- 
monds ¢” 

“Tr rfectly 

“TIlave a care, Diane,” interrupted M. 
de Sade. “A too willing witness arouses 
suspicion.” 

“Fr rfectly, Monsieur. The day before 
yesterday we dined with General Texier in 
Paris. Céliméne wore her diamond eol- 
lar. We returned at midnight. My 
room adjoins hers, and we went up to 
gether. She rang for her maid, and 
while waiting asked me to unfasten her 
eollar. I distinetly remember that she 
herself replaced it in the ease and locked 
the safe.” 

“Of what kind is this safe, Madame?’ 

“That I cannot tell you. It has an 


iron door, and a key 


ust an ordina- 


ry key.” 

“And this key, do you know by any 
chance where Madame keeps it 2” 

= Probably under her handkerehiefs in 
the drawer of her dressing-table,” sug 
gested M. de Sade. 

“No, I do not know,” replied Diane, 
quietly 

“That is all you have to tell me, 
Madame ?” 

“ No.” 

“The devil! Diane,” exclaimed M. de 
Sade, “you have a seeret and you hav 
not told it!” 

“T preferred to tell Monsieur when li 
should come.” M. de Sade shrugged his 
shoulders. M. Joly said to himself, “ You 
are an intelligent woman.” “ Raoul, tell 
Monsieur Joly what we have seen.” 

The Captain leaned forward on the 
table of Florentine mosaic, interlocking 
as he spoke his stout fingers 

“ Monsieur l’Inspecteur,” he said, “I 
slept badly that night. After a long 
dinner I require to smoke before sleeping 
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soundly. At two o’elock I rose and 
opened my wife’s door. ‘ Diane,’ I said, 
‘are you asleep? There was no answer. 
You see, from her room a window opens 
on a baleony. I wished to sit in the 
fresh air,” said the Captain, inflating his 
powerful lungs. “I opened the window 
carefully, lit my cigar, and began to en- 
joy myself. Presently I felt a hand on 
my shoulder. It was my wife’s. ‘ What 
are you doing?’ she said. ‘You see, I 
replied, ‘I am smoking. If you too wish 
to enjoy the night air, come, I will get 
your cloak.’ I fumbled for some time in 
the wardrobe. In the dark, Monsieur, 
garments resemble cats, in this respect 
that they are all alike. At last I found 
something. ‘ Raoul,’ she said, ‘you have 
brought me an_underskirt.2 ‘ Never 
mind,’ I replied, ‘the night is dark and 
St. Martin will not see you’—for you 
know, Monsieur,” explained the Captain, 
affably, “we are now in the summer of 
St. Martin. Well, we sat there for some 
time in silence. At last I said, ‘ Diane, 
am I dreaming? ‘J am,’ she replied. 
‘But look!’ I whispered, seizing her arm. 
‘What is that on the terrace? Tell Mon- 
sieur, Diane; you narrate better than 
I do.” 


“What we saw was a light ascending 


the steps which you see lead down into 
the park. At the head of the steps it 
crossed the terrace in the direction of this 
Vor. CXXII.—-No 1729.--47 
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door where we are sitting and passed out 
of sight.” 

“ An hallucination,” said M. de Sade. 

The Captain brought his fist down on 
the head of one of the centaurs in the 
frieze of the table. “ Thunder of God!” 
he exclaimed, “I was wide awake.” 

Madame de Wimpffen laid her hand 
caressingly over the bronzed fist of her 
husband. 

“Well, then, a miracle, if vou prefer,” 
laughed M. de Sade. 

“Te Sade,” said the Captain, tapping 
the table with one of his stout fingers, 
‘vou know very well I am not easily 
deceived. When a light travels through 
the air at a metre’s height it is because 
some one carries it, and if I do not per- 
ceive this person it is because the night 
is dark. Proceed, Diane.” 

“We went in at once. My husband 
lighted a candle with the intention of 
going down. While he was dressing I 
heard sounds in my _ cousin’s room. 
‘Raoul,’ I said, ‘some one is moving in 
Céliméne’s room. I will go in and see 
what is happening.’ I opened the door. 
She was sitting on the edge of the bed. 
‘Céliméne dear,’ I asked, ‘what is the 
matter? ‘I am frightened,’ she said. ‘1 
have had a nightmare—but it is over 
forgive me for disturbing you, and go 
to bed” I embraced her. She was trem- 
bling. ‘It was very foolish in me, but 
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it is nothing—-go to bed,’ she said again. 
1 embraced her again, returned to my 
room, and told my husband.” 

‘You also made an observation which 
you have omitted to repeat, Diane,” said 
the Captain. 

Madame de Wimpffen hesitated. 

‘You said to me, ‘ Raoul, Céliméne 
had on her face that foolish look of a 
child caught in a fault.’ ” 

M. de Sade, humming to _ himself, 
walked to the terrace steps. 

“ Monsieur Joly,” said Madame de 
Wimpffen, “the thoughts that one blurts 
out to one’s husband are not to be taken 
into account.” 


Silence 
“We decided not to spe ak of what we 
had seen,” resumed Diane. “ Monsieur 


de Caraman is absent, and my cousin is 
easily disturbed. In the morning she 
made light of her adventure. She said 
she had had a bad dream. If the dia- 
monds were not missing I should not 
Sy ak of this now.” 





“IT AM GREATLY DISTURBED 





“There was a light in Madame de 
Caraman’s room when you _ entered?” 
asked M. Joiy. 

“ Certainly, else 

“One moment, if you please The 
night-lamp on Madame de Caraman’s 
table de nuit has a blue shade, has it 
not ¢ Did you observe this shade when 
you entered ?” 

A look of surprise swept over Madam 
de Wimpffen’s face. 

“ No, Monsieur, I did not observe that 
But now that you ask me—it seems to m« 

I think there was no shade. It is not 
a lamp; it is one of those candles with 
a globe which protects the flame from 
ithe wind.” 

“QOne question more, Madame. This 
light which you saw on the terrace, was 
it white? or did it perchance have a 
blue color?” 

Madame de Wimpffen exchanged a 
quick glanes with her husband 

“ Monsieur Joly, what you are thinking 
of is impossibl .’ she said, with dignity. 
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smiling, 
iat I am thinking of you do not know, 
since I do not 
de Sade has 
head that I cannot find my own.” 

Phe the break- 
fast-tray, began to lay the table. 

‘If vou do not 
further, Monsieur,” 


know myself. Monsieur 


put so many ideas into my 


valet, appearing with 


wish to question 
Diane, 


us 


said rising, 


we will leave you to enjoy your break- 
ist. I see Madame de Caraman’s shut 
ers are open. IT am sure she will receive 


uu presently.” 

No, M. Joly would ask no questions. 
Ile watehed the two as they crossed the 
the and 
disappeared with M. de Sade down the 
road steps between the huge urns with 


ray stone flagging of terrace 


dark-green pyramids « 
then turned to his breakfast. 


ITe satisfied 


their 


f ey press, 


was entirely with his 


. wife’s cuisine, yet he enjoyed immensely 
that of Madame de Caraman. The No 

ember air had the erisp softness of 

two seasons, and the Sauterne a flavor 

* vhich reminded him that the 15th of 


the month was approaching—an anniver- 
ary day on which he always dined with 
Madame Joly at a 
cellar was excellent. 

The valet 
n the table. 


He selected one 


certain eafé whose 


placed the hox of regalias 





earefully, made four 





small incisions with the point of his 
then reflected. Ile ne 
when on duty. He closed his 
the cigar in his pocket, 


knife ver smoked 
knife », put 
and sighed. 

The rustle of a dress on the marquetry 
floor of the 
the open door. ile 
black, 


salon eame faintly 


through 
looked up and saw a 


maid in with a white eollar and 


apron. It is Jaequeline, he thought. 

‘If Monsieur will have the goodness 
to follow m« Madame la Vicomtesse will 
receive him.” 

At the door of a small boudoir hung 
with rose brocade M. Joly perceived on 
of those Bath chairs to be seen at the 


ind of 
Caraman’s 
effective 


whose backer 
Madame ck 
morning-gown of lace made an 
contrast. A white hand 
blue veins answered his bow by a 
which said, be 
‘You are 
Levigne ?” 
M. Joly bowed again. 


Sack 


seaside, against 


TOSe-C¢ lored silk 
marked with 
gesture 
seated. 
the oticer Monsi ur 


sent by 


‘Monsieur de was good enough 
The Pre feet is ve ry 
thought when T last 
greatly disturbed by 


to telegraph for me. 
kind. I little 
him I am 
Monsieur 
* Joly, Madame.” 

‘Monsieur Joly. Tt 


hushand on my 


Saw 


this 


was a gift from 
day 


Tre mbrances Possess a value 


my nam Such re- 


which cannot 
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be estimated. Monsieur de Caraman will 
feel its loss a deeply as I do.” Lr the 
wistful brown eyes resided an appealing 
expression, The same pathetic demand 
for sympathy lingered in the delicate 
lines of the mouth, as if reluctant to 
abandon them. M. Joly said to himself: 
Ilere is a well woman who is an invalid. 

There is also the knov ledge that some 
one has penetrated into my house, or, 
what is still more painful to believe, that 
| cherish a thief in my household. I 
eannot tell you | much this thought 

. 


oppresses me.” The pale oval face, am 
mated by a sort of vivacious sadness, 
awakened in M. Joly’s breast a sentiment 
of pity. “In the absence of my hus- 
band ”—-the white hands were smoothing 
out the troubled folds of lace—* I must 
rely wholly upon you, Monsieur.” 

Again M. Joly bowed, depositing his 
hat on the floor beside his chair and fold- 
ing his hands over his waistcoat. 

‘You will, then, permit me to ask cer- 
tain qu stions.” 

‘Assuredly, Monsieur’ Joly. I am 
vaiting.” 

‘IT do not need to tell you,” he began, 


‘that a thief who breaks into a house 


leaves some sign of infraction. There 
s none.” Madame de Caraman became 
attentive. “There is the hypothesis of 
an accomplice who admits him. But for 


a thief who steals a collar of diamonds, 
to leave behind him still greater booty, 
is unusual, whether this thief enters by 
loree or is admitted by an accomplice.” 

“But, Monsieur Joly.’ interrupted 
Madame de Caraman, “ you forget—for 
certainly I have read of such cases 
that while engaged in a robbery one 
may be disturbed—some noise alarms 
the intruder 

“ Madame,” said M. Joly, “the Curé 
of St.-Médard calls me a seeptic, because 
in seeking to account for what I do not 
understand I adopt always the most nat- 
iral explanation. He, on the contrary, 
always adopts the most unnatural one. 


it astonishes me that of two explanations 
he should invariably choose the least 
probable. For that reason I conclude 
that what he really prefers is the mystery 
itself and not its explanation, sinee his 
explanation always involves another mys- 


tery still more mysterious. Let us re- 
capitulate After locking the safe in 


which you deposited the diamonds on the 
night of your return from Paris 

‘You know all this!” exclaimed Ma 
dame de Caraman, leaning forward. 

“From Madame de Wimpffen.” 

“Ah! vou have talked with Diane.” 

‘In order not to lose time,” said M. 
Joly, politely. 

“ Proceed, Monsieur.” 

“After locking the safe, you 
creted the key—for I suppose you 
creted it : 


se 


“Yes, under my pillow, where I al- 
ways place it on retiring.” 

“ And in the morning ?” 

‘In my corsage, where it is now. You 
see,” she said, holding it out to him, 
“ Monsieur de Caraman also has a key, 
which he earries on his person. But he 
is absent.” 

“Well, then, how does it happen, 
Madame, if, between midnight of Sun- 
day when you locked the safe and three 
o'clock of Monday when you opened it, 
this key which you hold in your hand 
remained in your possession 

“But might not some one have pos 
sessed himself of a third key 0”? interposed 
Madame de Caraman. 

‘IT am coming to that,” assented M. 
Joly. “ There is, then, a third key, and 
a thief who is alarmed in the act of using 
it. At what hour is he thus alarmed? 
Was it by any chance at two o’clock, after 
midnight, when Madame is awakened by 
a bad dream?” 

The slight figure stiffened like a snake 
about to strike, and the color of anger 
flamed in the pale cheeks. 

“Madame de Wimpffen has told you 
this ?” 

“Why not?” pursued M. Joly, quietly. 
“There are bad dreams and bad dreams 
In one of those dreams a woman takes 
the night-lamp from her table, descends 
the stairs to the closet in the vestibule, 
wraps about her shoulders the cloak 
which she finds there, and enters the 
salon. She even opens the window and 
passes out into the-park. For Monsieur de 
Wimpffen from his baleony sees the light 
of her lamp crossing the terrace, and on 
the hem of her cloak, which on her re- 
turn she drops on the floor of the salon, 
are found some of those pine-needles 
with which the pines T see below the ter- 
race strew the ground 
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“ BY WHAT CANON OF ART DO WE EXPOSE 


“Monsieur!” gasped Madame de Ca- 
raman. 

“ Madame,” said M. Joly, gently, “ if 
you have anything to fear, if it is your 
desire, I will take the next train to Paris, 
and I Monsieur 
‘Monsieur le Préfet, there was an error. 


will say to Levigne: 


The diamonds have been found? ” 
Indignation fear. “I 
have nothing to fear, nothing,” she cried, 


struggled with 


‘but you terrify me.” 


THESE 


CHARMING CREATURES TO THE WEATHER?” 


Believe me, 
sup- 


‘TIT am convinced of it. 
Madame, I naive as to 
pose that a woman 


am not so 


assigna- 


goes to an 


tion in her own park, every foot of which 


she knows by heart, with a lighted candle 
had 
absurd an idea I should not have been so 
indelieate as to confide it to her.” 
Madame de 
hysterically. 
“But it is 


in her hand, and if I conceived so 


Caraman began to laugh 


true. I found myself in 
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the salon with my cloak over my night- 
dress—my candle in one hand. I was so 
terrified, I trembled so, the shade fell. 
At the noise I fled to my room but the 
park, never, Monsieur, never.” 

‘It is absolutely necessary that you 
should have gone to the park, Madame. 
That is indispensable.” 

‘IT must have been mad,” she mur- 
mured, pressing her hands to her fore- 
head, * mad.” 

‘Fortunately the madness which one 
commits in one’s sleep is not provided 
for in the Penal Code,” said M. Joly. 
“What interests me most is something 
which you have forgotten—the diamond 
collar If Madame would do me the 
honor to take a short promenade in that 
bosquet of pines, who knows 

“It would be ineredible.” 

“Ah, Madame,” smiled M. Joly, pick- 
ing up his hat and bowing in his most 
gallant manner, “let us leave the in- 
credible to the Curé of St.-Médard and 
follow the seent of those pine-needles in 
the hem of your cloak.” 


In the letter which Madame de Wimpf- 
fen wrote that evening to the Countess 
Ann occurred this sentence: 

‘We were feeding, Raoul and I, the 
earp in the pond, when we saw Céliméne 
and the Inspector—that same Monsieur 
Joly who came to Freyr to arrest your 
gardener—descending the steps of the 
lerrace. They traversed the pines to 
that enclosure which Céliméne calls the 
sub rosa, a spot carpeted with myrtles 
and hedged with box and ilexes. In its 
ereen niches are statues, at one extrem- 
itv marble seats, and at the other a foun- 
tain from which water is constantly fall- 
ing into a shell of marble. 


“A few days ago » were all sitting 


in this retreat, when Monsieur de Sade 
began descanting in the manner which 
you know. ‘It is a violation of every 
principle of good taste, he said, ‘ to peo- 
ple our gardens ‘with these naked statues, 
The man who originated this barbarous 
eustom should be stripped and ibjected 
to the same punishment. By what canon 
of art do we expose these charming crea 
tures to the inclemeney of the weather! 
I warrant you that if ever the drvads and 
fauns of Greece existed they clothed them 
selves like our ancestors, in the skins of 
wild animals. Observe that poor nymph 
whose fair skin is discolored with mould 
See how the stain of the birds and the 
refuse of the forest have fallen on her hair. 
and what foul stains mar the virginity 
of her bosom! Can any one imagine 
anything more cruel? ‘ But, Monsieur 
de Sade” said Céliméne, ‘these are 
creatures of the imagination.’ ‘A _ fine 
reason for exposing them to dirt and 
influenza! If I had ereated a being so 
lovely as that nymph, I would place her 
heside my fire in my boudoir, and not 
leave her to shiver in this solitude. If 
you should throw your mantle about those 
graceful shoulders she would look up into 
your face with a smile of gratitude. And 
not a single jewel! If you give a flut 
to Pan and a elub to Hereules, why not 
a jewel to Venus?’ ‘ But these beautiful 
forms have no need of jewels, Monsieur 
de Sade,’ said Céliméne. ‘ For whom are 
you speaking? he replied; ‘ for yourself 
or for Madame Venus yonder? Fasten 
your collar of diamonds about her neck 
and I will wager you a thousand na 
poleons she will descend from her pedes- 
tal like Galatea and go to admire her- 
self in the fountain.” ‘I will try it’ 
said Céliméne. 

“ And to think that she should do so!” 
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HAT 


are transforming the world 


civilization 
with 


the processes ot 


a velocity which is undergoing a 
ontinnous acceleration everybody, as a 
matter of intellectual acknowledgment, 
would he willing to 


but the 


velocity of 


admit, 


meteorie character of the 


this change is perhaps almost only ad 


quately realized by thos¢ representatives 


f the great industrial corporations who 
are incidentally 
of Providence in its 


North, east, so 


savannal Sy 


acting as the agents 
aeccomplishme nt 
ith, and west, pampas, 
sierras, 


and breathless 


wind-swept hilltops 


jungles, all the imagined 
inaceessible places of romance and mys 
tery, are yielding to th 
and the 
too, at 


that 


‘ ngineer, the 
manufacturer, industrial 


S ich il 


agent, 
that we 
the know! 
our great-grandchildren this di 
and parti-colored world will hav 
assumed the 


and yielding, rate 


are assured even within 
edge of 
verse 
dull, gray tones of a uni 


versally statie 


condition, a condition in 
which there will be probably, in so far 
as the | 
civilization ar 
difference between 
China. This 
monotony of life is desirable, is 
table, is 
that it, 


and ideals of our 
but little es 
Canton, Ohio, 


conve nic hees 
concerned, 
sential 
ind Canton, coming gray 
regret 
inevitable, though we are sure 
too, will yield ultimately and in 
segregations of 
beautiful 
and better world. 
with the rapid 
older or different 


under the aggressive dominance of 


its turn to varicolored 
life 
forms and in a 


Meanwhik ’ 


away of the 


aud manners in new and 
new 
passing 


eiviliza 


tions 
passing away m ich, 


our own, there is 


hoth of and forms 
highest potential 
recall d. 

one little 
East some 
knowledge 


civilization, and 


forms of knowledge 
of life, that is of the 
value, and that never can be 

Ther 


country of the 


passes into some 


immemorial 


one rather tawdry form of 
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rthwith ther 


try some other 


vanishes from that coun 


form of knowledge, its 
painful product of  toilsome 
centuries of im valuable 


1\ val rable to us 


! imerabl men 


to them and potentia 


did we know enough to use it; it may be 


edible 


conduet, but 


a dye, 


perfume, a medicine, ai 


dish, a thought, or a code of 
it is gone absolutely and irreeoverably. As 
with 


month 


forms of knowledge, so forms 


life; there is never a passes 


son species disappe: ‘s which it has 


taken, not man but not eenturies 
and with all its 
the balance of life, with all its 
possibilities of usefulness, it is gone into 

l Not mer ly the far 


eternal 
immediate present 


nature, 
but wons, To accomplish ; 


place in 


oblivion. 
future but the eries 
for the conservation of such. 

To speak plainly and emphatically and 
within the cirele of interest of a 
terialistiec age, I say that if 


enormous pec 


ma- 
there are 
results 
the 


ipon foreign 


and mate rial 
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In obtained through 


iniary 
foreing 
products of our civilization 


and about this 


yp es there ean be 
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much 


through taking over from 


just as 
obtained 


foreign 


there is 
material gain to he 

i thos 
vn disappearing forms of 
knowledge and forms of life 
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erting them to the needs and uses of 
civilization 

In order to pr cipitate this idea into 
eonerete form I 


might cite many in 


tances of the profit of introducing 
into Western life, or 
life into Western knowledge, but 
take book to ehroniek 
such. Let us rather take 
ample 
ithin 


Kastern | nowl da 
many a 
Some€ one 
fall pat 
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happ ns to 


il terest, 
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the subject of 
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The pure, white, ixen camphor is 


to be found in every drug-store of every 


village of civilized man; every 


human 
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7 of manufacture un- 


der its most savage 


and primitive 
ditions. A 
furnace temporarily 
the 
cam- 


con- 


crude 


constructed in 
the 
phor forest, a rude- 


heart of 


ly fashioned 
the 
fragments of 


box to 
contain 


and 


chips 


a neighboring cam- 
the hol- 


trunk of a 


phor tree, 
lowed 
tree to convey the 
volatil- 


ized camphor from 


steam and 


the chips, and an 
earthenware reece p- 
tacle in which the 
camphor is con- 
densed express the 
practice of the sim- 
pl art ol these 
people and their 
idea of the proc- 

of distillation 
Only 
fifty 
were 


steam. 
least 
old 


for 


trees at 
years 
felled 


tion, 


extrac- 
only the 
the tree 


and 
wood of 














4 CAMPHOR 


when he sees it and 


It has been employed for count- 


being knows it 
smells it. 
less generations as a fever specific, as an 
purification, as an insecticide, 
later 
the 


pre paration of 


agent of 


ete.; and in immense 


cel- 


ex- 


times in 

quantities in manufacture of 

the high 

and in many other ways which 
But 

come to us out of the East, from Japan 

and China, but 


luloid, in 
plosives, 


have just arrived always it has 


Formosa and mostly 
Formosa. 


up in the 


from 


There it exists locked 


tree, the 
growing to 
feet, 
beautiful 


cells of a certain 


Laurus ‘ umphora, which, 
a height of forty to sixty 
with the shade of its waxen 
leaves many thousands of acres of these 
semi-tropical lands. The traditional 
method of the extraction of camphor 


from the camphor tree illustrates the art 


covers 


was employed. How 
and mis 


taken was this tra- 


wasteful 


ditional process will 
quickly be 
understand, 
dependent. 


but upon it, we 
for centuries 


seen, must 


we have been 

The Russo-Japanese war, however, with 
its vivifying influence upon the people of 
Japan, as well as the coercion of the re- 
sulting vast public debt, turned the atten- 
tion of the Japanese to this important 
product. and thereupon quickly followed 
certain results. First, the production of 
camphor was constituted a government 
monopoly, employing a bureau of its own, 
and fixing absolutely the selling prices 
on a rising seale; for ex- 
ample, from 2.61 M. per kilo in the year 
1903 up to 4 M. per kilo ir 1907. They 
then proceeded to stimulate the camphor 
industry by increasing the buying price 
from the producers. 


continuously 


Next, as the cam- 
phor trees in Formosa were practically 











CAMP 





exhausted in 
evolved and 
reforestation 


they 
of 
1906, 


the settled districts, 
in motion a 

a huge scale; 
346,000 trees were planted, in 1907, 
1,300,000, in 1908, 4,830,000, and last 
year, 5,060,184 trees were placed in the 
ground. Finally, 
present market 
tions were 


scheme 
in 


set 


on 


in order to supply the 
very expensive expedi- 
organized against the savages 
in the unsettled portions of 
where camphor trees abound. All this, 
one would think, would insure the valid- 
ity of the monopoly desired, for the at- 
tempt seemed to be marked by all the 
intelligent foresight and the logical 
acumen that adorn successful monopo- 
listie control. But the attempt to create 
a permanent monopoly in any natural 
product is challenge to the world at 
large, and the failure of the Japanese 
government to establish it might fairly 
have predicted. I shall the 
for this failure not only 
for their general significance, but, as well, 
to exploit the interesting question of 
camphor itself, 

First, it should be 
camphor is a definite, 
ical substance, 
would 


forests 


Formosa, 


a 


been use 


“reasons why ” 


understood that 
individual chem- 
and that while this fact 
not interest the denizens of the 
of Formosa, it does most surely 
interest the denizens of chemical labora- 
tories. For individual substance 
has a story to tell to the chemist—a story 
just four chapters long. 

Chapter I—How it 


every 


may be isolated 





HOR 





and analyzed; Chapter [I—What 
constitution, or its are 
lated to another in its molecule; 
© hapter I1I—How it may be synthesized 

i. made in the laboratories out of 
othe substances and methods with 
which the plant or animal has nothing 
to do; and Chapter 1V—How be 
made on the scale manu- 
factured in 
pete with 


t 


re- 


i 


1s 


how atoms 
one 
€., 


by 


may 
large i. 
such 


é., 


a fashion as to com- 
the natural product. With 
the termination of the fourth chapter 
the covers are closed. But the decipher- 
ment of camphor has been one of the 
most difficult undertakings of chemical 
From 1785 on, it has employed 
the skilled labors of generations of chem- 
ists. Its 


science. 


constitution was fought out 
through the claims of thirty warring 
formulas. In 1903, however, and, through 


the irony of fate, just when the Japanese 
had piously begun to raise the price of 
natural camphor, its constitution was 
established beyond ecavil by the tri- 
umphant synthesis of the artificial prod- 
uct under the hands of Komppa. In 
view of the enormous difficulties of the 
subject, it is a reasonable statement that 
this making of a camphor in the labora- 
tory, identical with the camphor of the 
camphor tree, constitutes of the 
greatest contemporary triumphs of mind 
over matter. 
purely 


one 


synthesis 
wholly uncommer- 


Komppa’s 
academic and 


was 


cial, but it sealed the fate of the Japanese 
readily 


monopoly, as might have been 
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384 HARPER’S 
divined by so astute a people. For no 
sooner was it accomplished than it ex- 
cited the attention of a new army of in- 
vestigators—the industrial chemists. The 
patent offices of the world were soon 
crowded with alleged commercial syn- 
theses of camphor, and of the favored 
processes companies were formed to ex- 
ploit them, factories resulted, and in the 
incredibly short time of two years after 
its academic synthesis, artificial camphor, 
every whit as good as the natural prod- 
uct, entered the markets of the world, to 
establish there, for those who have eyes 
to see, this cardinal truth that no body 
of men can reasonably expect to perma- 
nently monopolize the sale or growth of 
a natural product on an export basis. 
And yet artificial camphor does not— 
and cannot—displace the natural product 
to an extent sufficient to ruin the 
eamphor-growing industry. Its sole pres- 
ent and probable future function is to 
act as a permanent check to monopoliza- 
tion, to act as a balance-wheel to regulate 
prices within reasonable limits. The 
necessity of this somewhat undignified 
role for a chemical process lies within 


the nature of the process itself. Every 


artificial synthesis of a natural product 
must have some starting-point, some sub- 


stance upon which to build. If that sub- 
stance exists in large quantities in coal- 
tar, or in petroleum, or other cheap and 
everywhere available material, the future 
looks dark for the natural product. If, 
on the contrary, the starting-point resides 
in some material from which it is dif- 
ficult to extract it, or which is itself in 
great demand or on a rising market, the 
utility or validity of the process is cor- 
respondingly limited. Now, all the proc- 
esses of artificially manufacturing cam- 
phor start with pinene or some allied 
substance. gut the great source of 
pinene is oil of turpentine, and to any 
one who knows the enormous extent to 
which oil of turpentine is adulterated, 
the increasing demands for it, its in- 
creasing scarcity, together with the wide- 
spread alarm over deforestation, it needs 
no demonstration that now and in the 
future it will be on a constantly rising 
market. While it is undoubtedly true 
that new and improved processes will 
cheapen the price of synthetic camphor, 
it must always start on the basis of a 
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parent substance which is too expensive, 
with an expensive plant, expensive re- 
agents, expensive labor, and with the 
consumption of considerable power. What 
still further limits the power of the 
synthetic industry lies in the parallel 
factors of valuable by-products of the 
camphor tree in the form of oil of cam- 
phor, and in a remarkable discovery which 
has improved the camphor-growing in- 
dustry; of these I shall speak again. 
Meanwhile, the Japanese were con- 
fronted with another factor equally 
valid in preventing the monopolistic 
control of the world’s needs. There 
existed, belting the world, other lands 
having similar conditions of soil, rain- 
fall, temperature, elevation, and cheap 
labor. Camphor could be grown else- 
where. In Ceylon, preliminary experi- 
ments in the Botanical Gardens at 
Hakgala were so convincingly favorable 
to the planters that to-day thousands of 
acres of young camphor trees lie here 
and there everywhere over the island, 
growing luxuriantly, and established per- 
manently as a source of the island’s 
wealth. Similar conditions are rapidly 
obtaining in Malaya. In Italy, the 
Laurus camphora has been grown as a 
shade tree for a hundred years, and, 
stimulated by this monopolistic menace, 
Giglioli has recently, in a comprehensive 
monograph, La Canfora Italiana, not only 
demonstrated that the camphor tree has 
been and may be grown with the great- 
est ease in many sections of Italy, and 
that its camphor content is well up to 
the normal, but he has, through a master- 
ly exposition of the conditions of its 
growing, placed within the hands of the 
Italian people of the landed class a new 
and profitable source of an assured in- 
come. Particularly interesting are the 
experiments of the Biological Station at 
Amani. German East Africa. There, 
the director of the station has not only 
readily succeeded in growing camphor, 
but through a certain discovery he has 
made he bids fair to have revolutionized 
the industry. In our own country the 
plant has been grown for years as a 
shade tree in California, and so it has, 
as I am informed by numerous letters, 
in Texas and Florida. In these States, 
too, the Agricultural Department at 
Washington has for some years con- 














ducted successful experiments in camphor- 
culture, and to such an extent that it 
feels warranted, now, in devoting time 
to the elaboration of an efficient still 
for the economic extraction of the cam- 
phor, by which any American camphor- 
may extract his material. 
In Florida there is a flourishing camphor 
plantation at Satsuma. In the island 
of Jamaica the successful growth of the 
camphor tree in the Hope Gardens at 
Kingston attracted the attention of a 
scion of one of the oldest families on the 
island, and five years ago, in a favored 
valley of his estate, he planted his ex- 
perimental seeds. There, among three 
thousand acres of earthly Paradise, and 
in a home so old that its cellars are loop- 
holed as a buccaneering stronghold, he 
earnestly watched over what the Carib- 
bean breezes and sunshine evolved of 
the race of old Japan. After five years 
of watching and yearly planting, it was 
found that the trees, one, two, three, four, 
and five years old, hundreds of them, 
were all strong, straight-limbed, glossy- 


grower own 


leaved, flourishing with all imaginable 
health and vigor. The camphor tree 
would certainly grow in Jamaica. But 


would it yield camphor and oil of good 
quality. and in proper amount? The 
growth of a plant in a land foreign to 
it by means infers that it will re- 
produce its essential oils. It is known, 
for example, that down in Mexico they 
have for years been transplanting from 
India the Indica, or Indian 
hemp, the material of a powerful drug; 
yet after two or three years of growing 
it turns out that this tree inyariably re- 
verts to Americana, the ex- 
tracted drug of which is wholly different, 
and the attempt, therefore, is at present 
a failure. 

In order to solve 
then, I brought back with me to the 
University of Kansas nearly a ton of 
material, which we worked up to the last 
We extracted the best of the 
camphor and the oil of camphor from 
the wood of the trunk, from the branches, 
the twigs, the leaves, the dry 
leaves, and the dead leaves, and we ob- 
tained results which afforded us profound 
astonishment and great joy. We thought 
we had made a great discovery, and as 
a matter of fact we had, though, unfor- 
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tunately for us, these results had just 
been anticipated by the work of Messrs. 
Campbell and Eaton in Malaya, and by 
the director of the Biological Station at 
Amani, East Africa. however, 
our results absolutely confirm the work 
of these gentlemen, and since they are 
so important to the whole great camphor- 
growing industry, I give them here. As 
a matter of fact, and speaking in aver- 
follows: 


Since, 


ages, our results analyzed out as 
Wood of Crude Camphor 
i er ae 1.05% of Crude Camphor 
Green Leaves.....2.37% of Crude Camphor 
C 
C 








Dried Leaves.....2.52% of Crude Camphor 
Dead Leaves. 1.39% of Crude Camphor 

These results are extraordinarily high, 
owing partly to the fact that the mate- 
rial had undergone a considerable amount 
of drying in its long transport from 
Jamaica to Kansas, and partly, too, I 
believe, to the idea] conditions that ob- 
tain in Jamaica for the growth of essen- 
tial But it is the 
amounts to which I draw attention. 
wood of the 
insignificant 
contained 
leaves. 


oils. proportional 
The 
camphor tree contains an 
fraction of the camphor 
in the green, dry, and dead 
This is to be correlated with the 
indisputable fact, as proved by Mr. 
Malcolm of Jamaica and others the 
world over, that the leaves can be har- 
vested regularly witheut any injury to 
the tree. These two facts, taken together, 
place both the hnge camphor monopoly 
of Japan and its synthetic manufacture 
in Germany and elsewhere in a position 
that would be laughable 
rather pitiful. Both types of organiza- 
tion proceeded on the assumption that 
the centuries-old traditional method of 
extraction was the only one. In order 
to continue it, the Japanese felled only 
trees fifty years old and extracted the 
drug from the wood only, leaving the 
out of consideration. In order 
to carry out this destructive work, they 
ran electric wires through the 
forests to out the savages, they 
placed armed men with every camp of 
camphor-workers, and they paid these 
workers 90 cents a day for a native 
Formosan and $1.99 ‘a day for a Japan- 
The price of labor in Jamaica is a 
shilling a day. Now, as a matter of fact, 
in a five-year-old tree the mass of its 
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leaves weighs 7.05% of the total bulk of 
the tree. The proper method, therefore, 
without destruction to the tree, is to 
regularly harvest its leaves for their ex- 
cessively large camphor content; costly 
expeditions into savage interiors and the 
total destruction of mature trees are 
wholly unnecessary. Not only so, but 
through the investigations of Herr Lom- 
mel of the Biological Station at Amani, 
there appears an additional fact of ex- 
treme importance. As he says, “ the great 
desideratum in camphor-growing is to 
lessen just as much as possible the ex- 
pense of harvesting the leaves. To strip 
them off the tree or the branches by hand 
is a time-consuming and more or less 
costly operation. If, instead of that, one 
ean pick them up off the ground, the 
labor of harvesting will be minimized.” 
He has discovered that the naturally 
fallen leaves of the tree contain an ex- 
ceptionally high per cent. of camphor, 
and his conclusions the labors of Giglioli 
and our own absolutely support. 

To everybody, then, living in the semi- 
tropical belt and possessed of suitable 
conditions of soil, rainfall, and cheap 
labor, camphor-culture, through harvest- 
ing and extracting the fallen leaves, offers 
generous returns, and returns, too, that 
are not likely to be lessened through over- 
production; for each year brings new 








and increasing demands for both cam- 
phor and oil of camphor through the ad- 
vances of industrial chemistry in dis- 
covering and providing new uses for both. 

Because of these facts, then, it is little 
wonder that, following the recent report 
of Schimmel & Co., the great German 
house engaged in the manufacture of 
essential oils, the efforts both for the 
monopolization ef camphor and for its 
profitable synthetic production are hope- 
lessly defeated. The moral, of course, 
is, “ Look before you leap,” into all the 
factors related to the production of a 
natural product, remembering particular- 
ly that the biological and agricultural 
stations, that in ever-increasing numbers 
are dotting the surface both of civilized 
and uncivilized lands, have justified their 
existence many thousands of times over. 
Through their efforts a new industry has 
been added to the resources of many and 
diverse races of people. 

To end as we began, If there are 
enormous pecuniary and material results 
to be obtained through forcing the prod- 
ucts of our civilization on foreign peo- 
ples, there is just as much material gain 
to be obtained through taking over from 
these foreign peoples their own disappear- 
ing forms of knowledge and forms of 
life and converting them to the needs 
and uses of our own civilization. 
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CHAPTER XI 

FTER Mrs. Maitland had had an 
interview with the Dean, she went 
off across the yard, under the 
great elms dripping in the rainy Jan- 
uary thaw. Following his directions, she 
found her way through the corridors of 
a new building whose inappropriate ex- 
pensiveness was obvious at every turn. 
Blair had rooms there, as had most of 
tLe sons of rich fathers. The whole 
place smelt of money! In Blair’s apart- 
ment money was less obvious than 
beauty—but it was expensive beauty. He 
had a few good pictures, and on one 
wall was a wonderful tapestry of forest 
foliage and roebucks, that he had 
picked up in Europe at a price which 
added to the dealer’s affection for trav- 
elling Americans. The furnishing was 
in quiet and, for that period, remark- 
ably good taste; masculine enough to 
balance a certain delicacy of detail— 
two exquisite Tanagra figures, some 
water-colors and pastels of women in 
costumes of rose and violet gauze, the 
heavy odor of incense smouldering in an 
ivory jar, and much small bijouterie that 
meant an almost feminine appreciation 

of exquisite and costly prettiness. 

Mrs. Maitland came tramping down 
the hall, her face set and stern; but sud- 
denly, almost at Blair’s door, she stood 
stock-still and listened. Some one was 
singing; she knew the voice—beautiful, 
joyous, beating and pulsating with life: 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine.” 


She moved over to a window that lit 
the long corridor, and stood beside it, 
listening: 

“Or leave a kiss .. .” 


Sarah Maitland stared out into the 
rain; the bare branches of the trees 
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whipped against one another in the wind, 
but she did not see them. She leaned 
her forehead against the glass, and lis- 
tened to the golden voice. A warm 
wave seemed to rise in her breast, a 
wave of cosmic satisfaction in this vital- 
ity that was hers, because he was hers! 
Her eyes blurred so with emotion that 
she did not see the rocking branches in 
the rain. All the hardness of her face 
melted into exultant maternity under 
those melting cadences: 


“Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And [ll not look for wine; 
The thirst that from the soul 


She smiled, then turned and knocked 
peremptorily at her son’s door. 

Blair, pausing in his song to comment 
on a thirst that rises otherwhere than 
in the soul, roared out a jolly command 
to “come in!” but for an instant he 
did not realize who stood there; nor 
was his mother able, at first, to dis- 
tinguish him in the group of men loung- 
ing about a room dim with tobacco 
smoke. He was standing with his back 
to the door, pulling a somewhat reluc- 
tant cork from a bottle of sherry gripped 
between his knees. 

Blair was immensely popular at col- 
lege, not only because of the easy gen- 
erosities of his wealth,—which of course 
were often only a pleasant form of 
selfishness that brought the fellows 
about him as honey brings flies,—but 
because of a certain sympathetic quality 
of mind, a genius for companionship that 
was almost a genius for friendship. Now, 
his room was full of men. One of his 
guests was sitting on the window- sill, 
kicking his heels and swaying rhythmic- 
ally back and forth to the twang of his 
banjo. One had begun to read aloud with 
passionate emphasis, a poem, of which 
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happily Mrs. Maitland did not catch the 
words; all of them were smoking. 

The door opened, but no one entered. 
One of the young men, feeling the 
draught, glanced languidly over his 
shoulder,—and got on his feet with ex- 
traordinary expedition! He said some- 
thing under his breath. But it was the 
abrupt silence of the room that made 
Blair turn round. It did not need his 
stammering dismay, his half-cringing— 
“Clear out, will you, you fellows!”— 
to get the men out of the room. They 
did not know who she was, but they 
knew she was Somebody. She did not 
speak, but the powerful personality 
seemed to sweep in and clear the at- 
mosphere of its sickly triviality. She 
stood blocking up the doorway, looking 
at them; they were mostly Seniors, but 
there was not a man among them who 
did not feel foolish under that large 
and quiet look. Then she stepped a 
little aside. The movement was un- 
mistakable. They jostled one another 
like a flock of sheep in their effort to 
get away quickly. Somebody muttered, 
“ Good afternoon—” but the others were 
speechless. They left a speechless host 
behind them. 

Mrs. Maitland, her rusty old bonnet 
very much on one side, watched them 
go; then she closed the door behind 
them, and stood looking at her son, whe 
was still holding the corkscrew in his 
hands. Her feet were planted firmly 
wide apart, her hands were on her 
hips; her eyebrow was lifting ominous- 
ly. “Well?” she said; with the echo 
of that golden voice still in her ears, 
her own voice was, even to herself, un- 
expectedly mild. 

“T didn’t expect you,” Blair managed 
to say. 

“T inferred as much,” she said dryly, 
and then: “So this is the way you keep 
up with your classes?” 

“There are no lectures at this time 
of day,” he said. “If you had been so 
kind, my dear mother, as to let me know 
you were coming ”—he spoke with that 
exaggerated and impertinent politeness 
that confesses fright—‘*I would have 
met you. Instead of that, you—you— 
you burst in—” he was getting whiter 
and whiter. The thought that the men 
had seen the unkempt figure, the power- 


ful face, the straggling locks of hair, 
the bare hands,—seen, in fact, the un- 
lovely exterior of a large and generous 
nature, a nature which, alas, he, her son, 
had never seen;—that they had seen her, 
and guessed, of course, that she was his 
mother, was positively unendurable to 
Blair. He tried to speak, but his voice 
shook into silence. The situation was 
excruciating to a man whose feeling for 
beauty was a form of religion; but his 
mortification was nobler than mere self- 
consciousness; it had in it also the 
element of horror for a profaned ideal, 
for his mother was an esthetic insult 
to motherhood. 

“T’ve no fault to find with your 
friends being here, if they don’t in- 
terfere with your studies,” Mrs. Mait- 
land said. 

“ Oh,” he said rather blankly; then his 
shame of her stung him into fury; “ why 
didn’t you tell me that you—” 

“T’ve been to see the Dean,” his 
mother said; “sit down there and listen 
to me. Here, give me a chair; not that 
pincushion thing! Give me a chair fit 
for a man to sit on,—if you’ve got one 
in this upholstery shop.” 

Blair, with trembling hands, pushed a 
mahogany chair to her side. He did not 
sit down himself. He stood with folded 
arms and downcast eyes. 

She was not unkind; she was not even 
ungentle. She was merely explicit: he 
was a fool. All this business,—she point- 
ed to the bottle and the empty glasses, 
—all this business was idiotic, it was 
a boy’s foolishness. “ It shows how young 
you are, Blair,” she said kindly, “ though 
the Lord knows you are old enough, in 
years, to have some sense!” But if he 
kept the foolishness up, and this other 
tomfoolery on account of which she had 
had to leave the Works, and spend her 
valuable time talking to the Dean, why, 
he might be expelled. He would cer- 
tainly be suspended. And that would 
put off his getting into business for still 
another year. “And you are twenty- 
four!” she said. 

While she talked she looked about 
her, and the mother-softness began to 
die out of her eyes. Sarah Mait- 
land had never seen her son’s room; 
she saw, now, soft-green hangings; great 
bowls of roses; a sideboard with an 
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array of glasses; a wonderfully carved 
ivory jar standing on a teak-wood table, 
whose costliness, her unedu- 
cated eyes, Suddenly 
she put her spectacles, and, still 
talking, and walked slowly about 
the room, glancing at the water-colors. 


even to 
was obvious. 
on 


rose, 


By and by, just at the end of her 
harangue,—to which Blair had listened 


in complete silence,—she paused before 
a row of photographs on the mantel- 
piece; then, in the midst of a sentence, 
broke off with an _ exclamation, 
leaned forward, and seizing a photograph, 
tore it in two, across the smiling face 
and the bare bosom, across the lovely, 
impudent line of the thigh, and flung it 
underfoot. “Shame on you! to let your 
mother see a thing like that!” 

‘I didn’t ask my mother to see it.” 

“Tf you have thoughts like this,” she 
said, “‘ Elizabeth did well to throw you 
over for David.” 

Blair lifted one eyebrow with a glim- 
mer of interest. “ Oh, David has got her, 
has he ?” 

“ At any rate, he’s a man! He doesn’t 
live like this "—she made a contemptuous 
gesture—‘ muddling with silks and paint- 


she 


ings, and pictures of bad women! What 
kind of a room is this for a man? Full 


jars, and cush- 
and truck? It’s more fit for a— 
a creature like that picture’’—she set 
her heel on the smiling face—“ than for a 


of flowers and stinking 


ions, 


man! I ought never to have sent you 
here. I ought to have put you to pud- 
dling.” She looked at him in growing 
agitation. “My God! Blair, what are 
you—living this way, with silks and 
perfumery and clay baby dolls? You’ve 
got no guts to you! I didn’t mind 


your making a fool of yourself; that’s 
natural; nobody can get to be a man 
till he’s been a fool; but this—’ She 
stood there, with one hand on the mantel- 
piece beside the row of photographs and 
bits of carving and little silver trinkets, 
and looked at him in positive fright. 
“ And you are my son,” she said. 

The torrent of her angry shame sud- 
denly swept Blair’s manhood of twenty- 
four years away; her very power stripped 
him bare as a baby; it almost seemed 
as if she had sucked his masculinity out 
of him, and incorporated it into herself. 
He stood there like a cringing school- 
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boy expecting to be whipped. “One of 
the men gave me that picture; I—” 

‘You ought to have slapped his face! 
Listen to me. You going to be 
looked after,—do you me? You 
are going to be watched. Do you under- 
stand?” She gathered up the whole row 
of photographs, innocent and offensive 
together, and threw them into the fire. 
“You are going to walk straight, or you 
are coming home, and going to work.” 

It was 


are 
hear 


a match to gunpowder; in an 
instant Blair’s temper, the terrific tem- 
per of the uniformly and lazily amiable 
person, flashed into furious words. 

To record them is not for 
tion. The quarrel of a child and a 
parent is always hideous. It is a war- 
fare of the blood itself; it is the struggle 
of an indestructible Unity to tear itself 
to pieces; it can never really succeed, 
may appear to The 
mother soul and the child soul are one, 
no matter how loudly they may assert 
that they are two. Therefore the horror 
of the struggle, its brutalities of word 
and look—of truths told, which in the 
telling turn to lies: of lies to cover 
precious shames;—these things are un- 


edifica- 


though it do so. 


believable, except to one who has cringed 
at the sight and sound of them. There 
is no use in portraying such a scene. 
Let it go. on 

Even Sarah Maitland 
the lash of her son’s tongue. She left 
him with a bang. She saw the Dean 
again, and her recommendations of 
espionage were so extreme and so un- 
wise that he found himself taking Blair’s 
part in his effort to save the young man 
from the most insolent intrusion upon 
his privacy. She went back to Mercer 
in a whirl of rage—but in sombre silence. 
She had scorched and stung under cer- 
tain truths her son told her about her- 
self; she had bled under the lies she had 
told him as to her feeling for him. She 
looked ten years older for that hour in 
Blair’s room. 3ut she had nothing to 


flinched under 


say. She told poor, frightened Nannie 
that she had “seen Master Blair”; she 
added that he was a fool. To Robert 


Ferguson she was a little more explicit: 

“Blair has not been- behaving himself; 
he’s in debt; he has been gambling. See 
that all these bills are paid. Tell Watson 
to give him a hundred dollars more a 
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month; I won’t have him running in 
debt in this way. Now what about the 
Duluth order?’ 


CHAPTER XII 


R. FERGUSON made no protest in 

regard to Blair’s increased allow- 
anee. “If his mother wants to ruin him, 
it isn’t my business,” he said. The fact 
was, he had not recovered from his as- 
tonished resentment at Sarah Maitland’s 
joke in Mrs. Richie’s parlor. He thought 
about it constantly, and asked himself 
whether he did not owe his neighbor an 
apology of some kind. The difficulty was 
to know what kind, for after all he was 
perfectly innocent! “ Such an idea never 
entered my head!” he thought angrily; 
“but, of course, if there has been any- 
thing in my conduct to put it into Mrs. 
Maitland’s head, I ought to be thrashed! 

Perhaps I’d better not go in next 
door more than two or three times a 
week?” So, for onee, Robert Ferguson 
was distinctly out with his employer, 
and when she told him to see that Blair 
had a hundred dollars more a month, he 
said, in his own mind, “be hanged to 
him! What difference does it make to 
me if she ruins him?” and held his 
tongue—until the next day. Then he 
barked out a remonstrance: “I suppose 
you know your own business, but if J 
had a boy I wouldn’t increase his allow- 
ance simply because he was in debt.” 

“T want to keep him from getting in 
debt again,” she explained, her face fall- 
ing into troubled lines. 

“Tf you will allow me to say so— 
having been a boy myself—that’s not the 
way to do it.” 

Sarah Maitland flung herself back in 
her chair, and struck her desk with her 
fist. “I am at my wit’s end to know 
what to do about him! My idea has 
been to make a man of him, by giving 
him what he wants, not making him 
fuss over five-cent pieces! He’s had 
everything; he’s never heard ‘no’ in his 
life. And yet,—look at him!” 

“That’s the trouble with him. He’s 
had too much. He needs a few noes! 
But he’s like most rich boys; there isn’t 
one rich man’s son in ten who is worth 
his salt! If he were my boy,” said 
Robert Ferguson, with that infallibility 


which we all feel in regard to the way 
other people’s children should be brought 
up, “if he were my son, I’d put him to 
work this summer.” 

Mrs. Maitland blew her lips out in a 
great sigh; then she nibbled her fore- 
finger, staring with blank eyes straight 
ahead of her. She was greatly perplexed. 
“T’ll think it over,” she said; “ Pll think 
it over... . Hold on; I want to ask you 
something: your neighbor there, Mrs. 
Richie, seems to be a very attractive 
woman—‘ fair and forty,’ as the saying 
is—only I guess she’s nearer fifty? But 
she’s mighty good-looking, whatever her 
age is.” 

The color came into Robert Ferguson’s 
face; this time he was really offended. 
Mrs. Maitland was actually venturing- 
“T have never noticed her looks,” he 
said stiffly, and rose. 

“It just struck me when I caught you 
in there the other day,” she ruminated; 
“what do you know about her?” Buried 
deep in the casual and entirely, amiable 
curiosity was a suggestion, but Robert 
Ferguson did not hear it; she was no/ 
going to venture! He was so relieved, 
that he was instantly himself again. H« 
told her briefly what littl he knew: 
Mrs. Richie was a widow; husband dead 
many years. “I have an idea he was 
a erooked stick;—more from what she 
hasn’t said than what she has said. She 
adopted David after the death, so I un- 
derstand, of a child of her own; she 
has no relations apparently; some friends 
in Old Chester, I believe.” 

“Oh, she has friends, has she?” Mrs. 
Maitland said; “I was wondering—” 
But she did not say what she wondered. 
“She’s a nice woman, Robert Ferguson, 
and a good woman; and a good-looking 
woman, too, ‘ fair and ’—well, say ‘ fifty °! 
And if you had any sense—” 

But this time Robert Ferguson really 
did get out of the office. 

His advice about Blair, however. 
seemed superfluous. So far as behavior 
went, Mrs. Maitland had no further oc- 
easion to inerease his allowance. His 
remaining months in the university were 
deecorous enough, though his scholarship 
was no credit to him. He “squeaked 
through,” as he expressed it to his sister 
gayly, when she came east to see him 
graduate,—three years behind the class in 
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which he had entered college. But as to 
his conduct, that domiciliary visit had 
hardened him into a sort of contemptu- 
ous common sense. And his annoyed and 
humiliated manhood, combined with his 
esthetic taste, sufficed, also, to keep 
things fairly peaceful when he was at 
home, which was rarely for more than a 
week or two at a time. Quarrels with 
his mother had become excruciating ex- 
periences, like discords on the piano; 





they set his teeth on edge, though 
they never touched his heart. To 
avoid them, he told Nannie,—chuckling 


at her horror,—he would lie like the 
devil! His lying, however, was nothing 
more serious than a careful and entirely 
insincere politeness; but it answered his 
purpose, and “ rows,” as he called them, 
were very rare,—although, indeed, his 
mother did her part in avoiding them, 
too. To Sarah Maitland, a difference 
with her son meant a pang at the very 
centre of her being—her maternity; 
her heart was seared by it, but her taste 
was not offended, because she had no 
taste. So, for differing reasons, peace 
was kept. The next fall, after a summer 
abroad, Blair went back to the university 
and took two or three special courses; 
also he began to paint rather seriously ;— 
all of which was his way of putting off 
the evil day of settling down in Mercer. 
Meantime, life grew quite vivid to his 
Elizabeth had once said that Nan- 
nie was “born an old maid”; and cer- 
tainly these tranquil, gently useless years 
alone with her stepmother had empha- 
sized in her a delicate exactness and 
literalness of mind that was sometimes 
very amusing to the other three friends. 
At any rate, it was a pallid little per- 
sonality,—perhaps it could not have been 
anything else in the household of a wom- 
an like Sarah Maitland, with whom, do- 
mestically, it was always either peace,— 
r a sword! Nannie was incapable of 
anything but peace. “ You are a ’fraid- 
cat,” Elizabeth used to tell her, “ but 
you’re a perfect dear!” “Nannie is un- 
scrupulously good,” Blair said once; and 
her soft stubbornness in doing anything 
she conceived to be her duty, warranted 
his criticism. But during the first year 
that David and Elizabeth were engaged, 
her stagnant existence in the silent 
old house began to stir; little shocks of 
Vou. CXXII.—No 129—49 





sister. 
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reality penetrated the gentle primness of 
her thought, and she came creeping out 
into the warmth and sunshine of other 
people’s happiness; indeed, her shy ap- 
preciation of the lovers’ experiences be- 
came almost experiences of her own, 
so closely did she nestle to all their 
emotions! It was a real blow to her 
when it was decided that David should 
enter a Philadelphia hospital as an 
“Won’t he be at home even 
for the long vacations?” Nannie asked, 
anxiously; and when she was told that 
hospitals did not give “ vacations,” her 
only consolation was that she would have 
to console Elizabeth. 

But when Robert Ferguson heard what 
was going to happen, he had nothing to 
console him. “Tl have a love-sick girl 
on my hands,” he complained to Mrs. 
Richie. “You'll have to do your share 
of it,” he barked at her. He had come 
in through the green door in the garden 
wall, with a big clump of some perennial 
in his hands, and a trowel under one arm. 
“Peonies have to be thinned out in the 
fall,” he said grudgingly, “and I want 
to get rid of this lot. Where shall I 
put them ?” 

It was a warm October afternoon, and 
Mrs. Richie, who had been sitting on 
the stone bench under the big hawthorn 
in her garden, reading until the dusk 
hid her page, looked up gratefully. “ You 
are robbing yourself,” she remonstra- 


interne. 


ted. “I believe that is your precious 
white peony!” 

“Tt’s only half of it, and I get as 
much good out of it here as in my own 
garden,” he grunted (it takes your breath 
away to sit on your heels, and dig a hole 
big enough for a clump of peonies with 
a trowel!); “besides, it improves my 
property to plant perennials; my next 
tenant may appreciate flowers,” he ended, 
with the reproving significance which had 
become a joke between them. 

“Qh,” said Mrs. Richie, sighing, “I 
don’t like to think of that ‘ next tenant ’!” 

He .looked up at her a little startled. 
“ What do you mean? Yow are not going 
to Philadelphia with David next April?” 

“ Why, you didn’t suppose I would let 
David go alone?” 

“What! You will leave Mercer?” he 
said. In his dismayed astonishment he 
dropped his trowel and stood up. 
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“Will you please tell me why I 
should stay in Mercer, when David is 
in Philadelphia ?”’ 

Robert Ferguson was silent; then he 
tramped the earth in around the roots of 
the white peony, and said, sullenly, “ It 
never occurred to me that you would 
gZ0, too.” 

“You'll have to be extra nice to Eliza- 
beth when we are not here,” Mrs. Richie 
instructed him. 

“Nice? I?’ said Elizabeth’s uncle, 
and snorted; “did you ever know me 
‘nice’? 

“ Always,” she said, smiling. 

But he would not smile; he went back 
to his garden for some more roots; when 
he returned with a wedge taken from 
his bed of lemon-lilies, he said crossly, 
“TD avid can manage his own affairs; he 
doesn’t need apron-strings! I think I’ve 
mentioned that to you before?” 

“T think I recall some such refer- 
ence,” she admitted. He was so cross 
that her voice trembled with friendly 
amusement. 

But he went on growling and barking: 
“Foolish woman! to try the experiment, 
at your age, of living in a strange place!” 

At that she laughed outright: “ That 
is the nicest way in the world to tell a 
friend you will miss her.” 

But Robert Ferguson did not laugh. 
In fact, as the winter passed and the 
time drew near for the move to be made, 
nobody laughed very much. Certainly 
not the two young people, who had had 
nearly a year together, for since he left 
the medical school David had been work- 
ing in Mercer’s infirmary, and they both 
felt as if the world would end for them 
when they ceased to see each other sev- 
eral times-a day. David did his best 
to be cheerful about it; in fact, with 
that common sense which his engage- 
ment had aecentuated, he was almost too 
cheerful. The hospital service would be 
a great advantage, he said. So great that 
perhaps the three years’ engagement to 
which they were looking forward,—be- 
cause David’s finances would probably not 
be equal to a wife before that,—the three 
years might be shortened to two. But 
to be parted for two years—it was prac- 
tically parting, for visits don’t amount 
to anything;—“ it’s tough,” said David. 
“Tt’s perfectly terrific!” Elizabeth said. 


“Oh, well,” David reminded her, prac- 
tically, “two years is a lot better than 
three.” 

It was curious to see how Love had 
developed these two young people: Eliza- 
beth had sprung into swift and glowing 
womanhood; with triumphant candor her 
conduct confessed that she had forgotten 
everything but Love. She showed her 
heart to David, and to her little world, 
as freely as a flower that has opened over- 
night—a rose, still wet with dew, that 
bares a warm and fragrant bosom to the 
sun. David had matured, too; but his 
maturity was of the mind rather than 
the body; manhood suddenly fell upon 
him like a cloak, and because his sense 
of humor had always been a little de- 
fective, it was a somewhat heavy cloak, 
which hid and even hampered the spon- 
taneous freedom of youth. He was deep- 
ly and passionately in love, but his fac 
fell into lines of responsibility rather than 
passion; lines, even, of care. He grew 
markedly older; he thought incessantly 
of how soon he would be able to marry, 
and always in connection with his prob- 
able income and his possible expenses. 
Helena Richie was immensely proud of 
this sudden, serious manhood; but Eliza- 
beth’s uncle took it as a matter of course; 
—had he not, himself, ceased to be an 
ass at twenty? Why shouldn’t David 
Richie show some sense at twenty-five / 

As for Elizabeth, she simply adored! 
Perhaps she was, once in a while, a little 
annoyed at the somewhat ruthless power 
with which David would calmly over- 
ride a foolish wish of hers; and some- 
times there would be a gust of the old 
temper ;—but it always yielded at his look 
or touch. When he was not near her, 
when she could not see the speechless 
passion in his eyes, or feel the tremor of 
his lips when they answered the demand 
of hers, then the anger lasted longer. 
Once or twice, when he was away from 
home, his letters, with their laconic taking 
of her love for granted, made her sharply 
displeased; but when he came back, and 
kissed her, she forgot everything but his 
arms. Ouriously enough, the very com- 
pleteness of her surrender kept him so 
entirely reverent of her that people who 
did not know him might have thought 
him cold—but Elizabeth knew! She 
knew his love, even when, as she fulmi- 
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nated against the misery of being left 
alone, David merely said, briefly, “ Oh, 
well, two years is a lot better than three.” 

The two years of absence were to begin 
in April. It was in February that Robert 
Ferguson was told definitely just when his 
tenant would terminate her lease; he re- 
ceived the news in absolute silence. Mrs. 
Richie’s note came at breakfast; he read 
it, then went into his library and shut 
the door. He sat down at his writing- 
table, his hands in his pockets, an 
unlighted cigar between his teeth. He 
sat there nearly an hour. Then he threw 
the cigar into his waste-basket, knocked 
his glasses off with an angry gesture, and 
said, softly, “ Well, I'll be hanged.” It 
was at that moment that he forgave Mrs. 
Maitland her outrageous joke of more 
than a year before. “I’ve always known 
that woman was no fool,” he said, smiling 
meagrely at the remembrance of his anger 
at Sarah Maitland’s advice. “It was 
darned good advice!” he said, but he 
looked positively dazed. “And I’ve al- 
ways said I wouldn’t give Life the chance 
to play another trick on me!” he reflected; 

“ well, I won’t,” he assured himself, ob- 
stinately. “This is no silly love-affair; 
it’s good common sense!” Ten min- 
ites later, as he started for his office, 
he eaught sight of his face in the 
mirror in the hall. He had lifted one 
hand to take his hat from the rack, 
but as he suddenly saw himself, he stood 
stock-still, with upraised arm and ex- 
tended fingers; Robert Ferguson had 
probably not been really aware of his 
reflection in a looking-glass for twenty- 
five years. He saw now a lean, lined, 
sad face, a morose droop of thin and 
bitter lips; he saw gray hair standing up 
stiffly above a care-worn forehead; he saw 
kind, troubled eyes. And as he looked 
he frowned. “I’m an ugly cuss,” he said 
to himself, sighing; “and I look sixty!” 
In point of fact, he was nearly fifty. 
“ But so is she,” he added, defiantly, and 
took down his hat. “Only, she looks 
forty!” And then he thought of Mrs. 
Maitland’s “fair and fifty,” and smiled, 
in spite of himself. “ Yes, she is good- 
looking,” he admitted. 

And, indeed, she was; Mrs. Richie’s 
quiet life with her son had kept her 
forehead smooth, and her eyes—eyes the 
color of a brook which loiters in shady 
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places over last year’s leaves—softly clear. 
There was a gentle placidity about her; 
the curious, shy hesitation, the deep, half- 
frightened sadness, which had been so 
marked when her landlord knew her first, 
had disappeared; sometimes she even 
showed soft gayeties of manner or speech 
whien delighted her moody neighbor to 
the point of making him laugh. And 
laughing had all the charm of novelty 
to poor Robert Ferguson. “I never 
dreamed of her going away!” he said 
to himself. Well, yes; certainly Mrs. 
Maitland had some sense, after all... . 
When, a week later, blundering and 
abrupt, he began to acknowledge Mrs. 
Maitland’s “sense,” Mrs. Richie could 
not at first understand what he was 
talking about. “Mrs. Maitland knew 
more than you gave her credit for? 
I thought you gave her credit for know- 
ing everything! Oh, you don’t want me 
to leave Mercer? I don’t see the connec- 
tion. J don’t know everything! But 
you are very flattering, ’'m sure. I am a 
‘good tenant,’ I suppose ?” 

“ Please don’t go.” 

She laughed at what she thought was 
his idea of a joke; and then said, with 
half a sigh, that she did not know 
any one in Philadelphia. “When David 
isn’t at home I shall be pretty lonely,” 
she said. 

“Please don’t go,” he said again, 
in a low voice. They were sitting be- 
fore the fire in Mrs. Richie’s parlor; 
the glass doors of the plant-room were 
open,—that plant-room, which had been 
his first concession to her—and the warm 
air of the parlor was fragrant with 
blossoming things. There was a little 
table between them, with a bowl of violets 
on it,and a big lamp. Robert Ferguson 
rose, and stood with his hands in his 
pockets, looking down at her. His hair, 
in a stiff brush above his forehead, was 
quite gray, but his face in its unwonted 
emotion seemed quivering with youth. 
He knocked off his glasses irritably. “I 
never know how to say things,” he said, 
in a low voice; “ but—please don’t go.” 

Mrs. Richie stared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“T think we’d better get married,” he 
said. 


“ Mr. Ferguson!” 


“T think I’ve cared about you ever 
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since you came here, but I am such a 
fool I didn’t know it until Mrs. Mait- 
land said that absurd thing last winter.” 

“T—I don’t know what you mean!” 
she parried, breathlessly; “at any rate, 
please don’t say anything more about it.” 

‘I have to say something more.” He 
sat down again with the air of one pre- 
paring for a siege. “I’ve got several 
things to say. First, I want to find out 
my chances ?¢”’ 

“You haven’t any.” 

His face moved. He put on his glasses 
carefully, with both hands. “ Mrs. Richie, 
is there any one else? If so, I'll quit. 
I know you will answer straight; you 
are not like other women. Js there any- 
body else? That—that Old Chester doc- 
tor who comes to see you once in a while, 
I understand he’s a widower—” 

“There is nobody; never anybody; 
but—” 

“Ah!” he said, triumphantly; then 
frowned: “If your attachment to your 
husband makes you say I haven’t any 
chance—but it ean’t be that.” 

Her eyes suddenly dilated. “ Why not? 
Why do you say it can’t be that?’ she 
said in a frightened voice. 

“T somehow got the impression—for- 
give me if I am saying anything I ought- 
n't to say—but I had kind of an idea that 
you were not especially happy with him.” 

She was silent 

“But even if you were,” he went on, 
“it is so many years;—I don’t mean to 
offend you, but a woman isn’t faithful to 
a memory for so many years!”—he looked 
at her ineredulously—* not even you, 
I think.” 

“Such a thing is possible,” she told 
him coldly; she had grown very pale. 

3ut it is not because of—my husband 
that I say I shall never marry again.” 

He interrupted her. “If it isn’t a 
dead man nor a live man that’s ahead 
of me, then it seems to me you can’t 
say I haven’t any chanee—unless I am 
personally offensive to you?” There was 
an almost ehild-like consternation in his 
eves: “am I? Of eourse I know I am 
a bear.” 

“ Oh, please don’t say things like that!” 
she protested. “A hear? You? Why, 
you are just my good, kind friend and 
neighbor; but- 

“Ah!” he said, “that seared me for a 


minute! Well, when I understood what 
was the matter with me (I didn’t under- 
stand until about a week ago), I said 
to myself, ‘If there’s nobody ahead of 
me, that woman shall be my wife.” Of 
course, | am not talking sentimentali 
ties to you;—we are not David and 
Elizabeth! I’m fifty, and you are not 
far from it. But I—I—I’m hard hit, 
Mrs. Richie;” his voice trembled, and he 
twitched off his glasses with more than 
usual ferocity. 

Mrs. Richie rose; “ Mr. Ferguson,” sh: 
said, gently, “I do appreciate the honor 
you do me, but—” 

“Don’t say a thing like that; it’s fool- 
ish,” he interrupted, frowning; “ what 
‘honor’ is it, to a woman like you, to 
have an ugly, bad-mannered fellow like 
me, want you for a wife? Why, how 
could I help it! How could any man 
help it? 1 ought to have asked you long 
ago! I can’t think why on earth | 
didn’t, except that I supposed we would 
just go on always living next door to 
each other, and—and I thought anything 
like—this, was over for me. ... Mrs. 
Richie, please sit down, and let me finish 
what I have to say?” 

“There is no use, Mr. Ferguson,” sh« 
said; but she sat down, her face falling 
into lines of sadness that made her look 
euriously old. 

“There isn’t anybody ahead of me; 
so far, so good. Now as to my chances; 
of course I realize that I haven’t any,— 
to-day. But there’s to-morrow, Mrs. 
Richie; and the day after to-morrow. 
There’s next week, and next year;—and 
1 don’t change. Look how slow I was 
in finding out that I wanted you; it’s 
taken me fifteen years! What a poor, 
dull fool I am! Well, I know it now; 
and you know it; and you don’t person- 
ally dislike me. So perhaps some day ”— 
his harsh face was suddenly almost beau- 
tiful—“ some day you'll be—my wife!” 
he said, under his breath. He had no 
idea that he was “talking sentimentali- 
ties’; he would have said he did not 
know how to be sentimental. But his 
voice was the voice of youth and passion. 

She shook her head. “ No,” she said, 
quietly; “I can’t marry you, Mr. Fer- 
guson.” 

“ But you are generally so reasonable,” 
he protested, astonished and wistful: 
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“why, it seems to me that you must be 
while? Here we 
two people getting along in years, and 
our children have made a match of it; 
we used to each other,—that’s 
a very important thing in marriage; 
why, it’s just plain common sense, after 


willing—after a are, 


and are 


David is on his own legs in the hospital, 
for us to join forces! Perhaps in the 
I won’t be 
*_he was gaining con- 
fidence from his own words—*“ 


early summer ¢ unreasonably 


rgent. Surely 
surely you 
must see how sensible—” 


Involuntarily, perhaps through sheer 
nervousness, she laughed. “ Mrs. Mait- 
land’s ‘sensible arrangement’? No, Mr. 


Ferguson; please let us forget all about 
this—” 

He gave his snort of a laugh. 
get? Now that No, you 
dear, foolish whatever else we 
do, we shall neither of us forget this. 
This is one of the things a man and 
woman don’t forget;” in his earnestness 
he pushed aside the bow] of violets on the 
table between them, and caught her hand 
in both of his. “I’m going to get you 
yet!” he said,—and his voice was as eager 


“ For- 
isn’t sensible. 
woman; 


as a boy’s. 

Before she could reply, or even draw 
back, David opened the parlor door, and 
stood aghast on the threshold. It 
impossible to mistake the situation. 
The moment of sharp withdrawal be- 
tween the two on either side of the table 
announced it, without the uttering of a 


was 


word; David caught his breath. Robert 
Ferguson could have wrung the in- 
truder’s neck, but Mrs. Richie clutched 


at her son’s presence with a gasp of re- 
lief: “Oh—David! I—TI thought 
were next door—” 
“T was,” David said, briefly; “ 
in to get a book for Elizabeth.” 
“We were—talking,” Mrs. Richie said, 


you 


I came 


trying to laugh. Mr. Ferguson, stand- 
ing up with his back to the fire, was 
slowly putting on his glasses. “ But we 


had finished our discussion,” she ended 
breathlessly. 

‘For the moment,” Mr. Ferguson said, 
significantly; and set his jaw. 

“Well, David, have you and Elizabeth 
decided when she is to come and see us 
in Philadelphia?’ Mrs. Richie asked, her 
voice still trembling. 

“She says she’ll come east whenever 
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Mr. Ferguson can bring her,” David said. 
rummaging among the books on the table. 
‘ But it’s a pity to wait as long as that,” 
he added. and the hint in his words was 
inescapable. But Robert did 
not take hints. 


Ferguson 


‘I think I can manage to come pretty 


soon,” he retorted. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HEN Mr. Ferguson said good 
night, David, apparently unabk 
to find the book he had promised to 
take in to Elizabeth, made no effort 


to help his mother in her usual small 
nightly tasks of blowing out the lamps, 
tidying the table, 


folding up a news- 
paper or two. This was not like Da- 
vid, but Mrs. Richie was too absorbed 


Just as 
up-stairs, he burst 


to notice her son’s absorption. 
she was starting 
out: “ Materna 

“Yes? What is it?” 

He gave her a keenly searching look; 
then drew a breath of relief, and kissed 
“ Nothing,” he said. 

But later, as he lay on his back in 
bed, his hands clasped behind his head, 
his 


} 
ner. 


pipe between his teeth, David 
was distinctly angry. “Of course she 
doesn’t care a hang for him,” he re- 
flected; “1 could see that; but I swear 
ll go to Philadelphia right off!’ And 
before he slept he had made up his 
mind that was the right thing to do. 
That that old man, gray and granite- 


faced, and silent, “ that old codger,” said 
the disrespectful twenty - six, 
should take advantage of friendship to 
be a nuisance,— him!” said 
David. “ The idea of his daring to make 
love to her! I wanted to show him the 
door. ” As for his mother, even if 
she didn’t “care a hang,” he half 
shocked, half hurt; he felt, as all young 
creatures do, a curious repulsion at the 


cub of 


confound 


was 


idea of love-making between people no 
hurt his delicacy, it 
almost hurt his sense of reverence for his 
mother, to think that she had been obliged 
to listen to any words of love. “ It’s of- 
fensive!” he said angrily; “yes; we'll 
clear out! We'll go to Philadelphia the 
first of March, instead of April.” 


longer young. It 


“ 


The next morning he suggested his 
plan to his mother. “Could you pack 
up in three weeks, Materna?” he said; 
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“T think I’d like to get you settled be- 
fore I go to the hospital.” And Mrs. 
Richie’s instant and relieved acceptance 
of the change of date made him more an- 
noyed than ever. “ He has worried her!” 
he thought angrily; “ I wonder how long 
this thing has been going on?” But he 
said nothing to her. Nor did he mean 
to explain to Elizabeth just why he must 
shorten their last few weeks of being 
together. It would not be fair to his 
mother to explain, he said to himself; 
——he did not think of any unfairness to 
the “old codger.” He was, however, a 
little uneasy at the prospect of breaking 
the fact of this earlier departure to Eliza- 
beth without an explanation. Elizabeth 
might be hurt; she might say that he 
didn’t want to stay with her. “She 
knows better!” he said to himself, grin- 
ning. The honest truth was, and Da- 
vid faced it with placidity, that Eliza- 
beth might get huffy over not having 
things explained to her—this was David’s 
word —(but David knew how to check 
that “ huffiness ”!). 

They were to walk together that after- 
noon, and David maneuvred for a few 
exquisite minutes alone before they went 
out. At first the moments were not 
very exquisite. ... 

“Well! What happened to you last 
night? I thought you were going to 
bring me that book ?” 

“T couldn’t. I had to stay at home.” 

“ Why ?”’ 

“ Well; Materna wanted me.” 

Elizabeth murmured a_ small, cold 
“Oh.” Then she said, “ Why didn’t you 
send the book in by Uncle?” 

“T didn’t think of it,” David said 
candidly. 

Elizabeth’s dimple straightened. “It 
would have been polite to have sent me 
a message, to say the least,” she said. 

“T took it for granted you’d know I 
was detained.” 

“You take too much for—” she began, 
but before she could speak the words 
that trembled on her lips, he caught her 
in his arms and kissed her; and in- 
stantly the little flame of temper was 
blown out. 

“That’s the worst of walking,” David 
said, as she let him draw her down on 
the sofa beside him; “I can’t kiss you 
on the street.” 


“ Heavens, I should hope not!” she 
said. And then, forgetting what she 
thought was his forgetfulness, she re- 
laxed within his arms, sighing with bliss. 
“< Oh, isn’t it joyful,—joyful,—joyful— ” 
she hummed softly. “ Isn’t it wonderful 
to love each other the way we do! I feel 
so sorry for other girls, because they are 
not engaged to you; poor things! Do 
you suppose anybody in the world was 
ever as happy as I am?” 

“You?” said David, scornfully; “you 
don’t count at all, compared to me!” 
Then they both laughed for the sheer 
foolishness of that “ joyfulness,” which 
was so often on Elizabeth’s lips. But 
David sighed. “Three years is a devilish 
long time to wait.” 

“Maybe it will be only two!” she re- 
minded him in a whisper. But this was 
one of David’s practical and responsible 
moments, so he said grimly, “ Not much 
hope of that.” 

Elizabeth agreed, sadly, and got up to 
straighten her hat before the mirror 
over the mantelpiece. “It’s hideously 
long,” she said. “Oh, if I were only a 
rich girl!” 

“Thank Heaven you are not!” he said, 
with such sudden cold incisiveness that 
she turned round and looked at him. 
“Do you think I’d marry a rich woman, 
and let her support me?” 

*“T don’t see why she shouldn’t, if she 
loved you,” Elizabeth said calmly; “I 
don’t see that it matters which has the 
money, the man or the girl.” 

“T see,” David said; “ I’ve always felt 
that way—even about Mother. Materna 
hus wanted to help me out lots of times, 
and I wouldn’t let her. I could kick 
myself now when I think how often I 
have to put my hand in her pocket.” 

“T think,” cried Elizabeth, “a man 
might love a girl enough to live on 
her money!” 

“T don’t,” David said, soberly. 

“Well,” said Elizabeth, “don’t worry. 
T haven’t a cent, so you can’t put your 
hand in my pockét! Come, we must start. 
I want to go in and see Nannie for a 
minute, and Cherry-pie says I must be 
in befote dark, because I have a cold.” 

“T like sitting here best,” David con- 
fessed, but pulled himself up from the 
sofa, and in another minute Miss White, 
peering from an upper window, saw them 
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walking off. “ Made for each other!” 
said Cherry-pie, nibbling with happiness. 

They had almost reached Nannie’s be- 
fore David said that—that he was afraid 
he would have to go away a month be- 
fore he had planned. When he was most 
in earnest, his usual brevity of speech 
fell into a curtness that might have 
seemed, to one who did not know him, 
indifference. Elizabeth did know him, 
but even to her the ensuing explanation, 
which did not explain, was, through his 
very anxiety not to offend her, pro- 
vokingly laconic. 

“But you don’t go on duty at the 
hospital until April,” she said hotly. 
“Why do you leave Mercer the first 
of March?” 

“ Materna wants time to get settled.” 

“Mrs. Richie told me only yesterday 
that she was going to a hotel,” Eliza- 
beth said; “she said she wasn’t going 
to look for a house until the fall, be- 
cause she will be at the seashore this 
summer. It certainly doesn’t take a 
month to find a hotel.” 

“Well, the fact is, there are reasons 
why it isn’t pleasant for Materna to be 
in Mercer just now.” 

“ Not pleasant to be in Mercer! 
on earth do you mean?” 

“Vm afraid I can’t tell you. It is 
something that is her own affair.” 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean to intrude,” Eliza- 
beth said coldly. 

“ Now, Elizabeth,” he protested, “that 
isn’t a nice thing to say.” 

“Do you think you've been saying nice 
things? J am perfectly certain that you 
would never hesitate to tell your mother 
any of my reasons for doing things!” 

“Elizabeth, I wouldn’t leave Mercer 
a minute before the first of April, if I 
wasn’t sure it was best for Materna. 
You know that.” 

“Oh, go!” she said: “go, and have 
all the secrets you want. J don’t care.” 

“ Elizabeth, be reasonable; I—” 

But she had left him; they had reached 
the Maitland house, and, pushing aside 
his outstretched hand, she opened the 
iron gate herself, slammed it viciously, 
and ran up the curving steps to the door. 
From the doorstep, as she waited for 
Harris to answer her ring, she looked 
back: “I think you are reasonable 
enough for both of us; please don’t 
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let me ever interfere with your plans!” 
She paused a minute in the hall, listen- 
ing for a following step,—buc it did 
“Well, if he’s cross he can 
wait outside,” she told herself sharply; 
and then she burst into the parlor. 
“Nannie!” she began,—and paused, 
abashed, on the threshold ;—‘“ I beg your 
pardon!” she said. Blair was standing 
on the hearth rug, talking vehemently 
to his sister; at the sound of the opening 
door he wheeled around and saw her, 
glowing, wounded, and amazingly hand- 
some. “ Elizabeth!” he said, staring at 
her. And he kept on staring while they 
shook hands. They were a handsome 
pair, the tall, dark, well-set-up man, and 
the girl almost as tall as he, with brown 
gilt-flecked hair blowing about a vivid 
face which had the color, in the sharp 
February afternoon, of a blush-rose. 

“Where’s David?” Nannie said. 

“T left him at the gate. He’s coming 
in in a minute,” Elizabeth said; and 
turned to Blair. “I didn’t know you 
had come home.” 

Blair explained that he was only in 
Mercer for a day. “I’m in a box,” he 
said drolly, “and I’ve come home to have 
Nannie get me out.” 

“Nannie is always ready to get peo- 
ple out of boxes,” Elizabeth said, but 
her voice was vague. She was listening 
for David’s step; still it did not come, 
and her face began to burn with morti- 
fication at the slight of his delay. 

“ Where is David?” Nannie demanded, 
returning from a fruitless search for him 
in the hall. 

“He’s a lucky dog,” Blair said, look- 
ing at the charming, angry face with 
epen and friendly admiration. 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders. “TI 
don’t know about his luck. By the way, 
he is going to Philadelphia the first of 
March, Nannie,” she said carelessly. 

“T thought he didn’t have to go until 
April?’ Nannie sympathized. 

“So did I,” Elizabeth said. “ Perhaps 
he’ll tell you why he has changed his 
mind. He hasn’t deigned to give me 
his reasons yet.” 

And Blair, watching her, said to him- 
self, “Same old Elizabeth!” He began 
to talk to her in his gay, teasing way, 
but she was not listening; suddenly she 
interrupted him, saying that she must 
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go home. “I thought David was coming 
in, but I suppose he’s walking up and 
down, waiting for me.” 

“Tf he doesn’t know which side his 
bread is buttered, I'll walk home with 
you,” Blair said; “and, Nancy dear, 
while I’m gone, you see Mother and do 
your best, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” poor Nannie sighed, “only I 
do wish—” 

But Blair did not wait to hear what 
she wished; he had eyes only for this 
self-absorbed young creature, who would 
not listen when he spoke to her. At the 
gate she hesitated, looked hurriedly about 
her, up and down the squalid street, and 
did not answer,—did not apparently 
hear,—some question that he asked. 
Blair glanced up and down the street, 
too. “Evidently David doesn’t appre- 
ciate his opportunities,” he said. 

Elizabeth’s lip tightened, and she flung 
up her head; the rose in her cheeks 
was drowned in a fierce scarlet. She 
came out of her absorption, and be- 
gan to sparkle at her companion; she 
teased him, not too much; she flattered 
him, very delicately; she fell into half- 
sentimental reminiscences that made him 
laugh, then stabbed him gently with an 
indifferent word that showed how entire- 
ly she had forgotten him. And all the 
time her eyes were absent, and the 
straight line in her cheek held the dimple 
a prisoner. Blair, who had begun with 
a sort of good-natured, rather con- 
descending amusement at his old play- 
mate, found himself, to his surprise, on 
his mettle. 

“Don’t go home yet,” he said; “ let’s 
take a walk.” 

“T’d love to!” she said. 

“Mercer is just as hideous as ever,” 
Blair said; “suppose we go across the 
river, and get away from it?” 

She agreed lightly: “Horrid place.” 
At the corner, she flashed a glance down 
the side street; David was not to be seen! 

“Will David practise here, when he 
is ready to put out his shingle?” 

“7’m sure I don’t know. I can’t keep 
track of his plans.” 

“Te is just as good as ever, I sup- 
pose?” Blair said, and watched her deli- 
eate lip droop. 

“ Better, if anything.” And in the dusk, 
as they sauntered over the old bridge, 


she flung out gibe after gibe at her lover. 
Her cheeks grew hotter and hotter; it was 
like tearing her own flesh! The shame 
of it! The rapture of it! She hated 
herself for doing it, and so did it again 
and yet again. “I don’t pretend to live 
up to David,” she said. 

Blair, with a laugh, confessed that he 
had long ago given up any such ambition 
himself. On the bridge they stopped, 
and Blair looked back at the town lying 
close to the water. In the evening dusk 
lights were pricking out all along the 
shore; the waste-lands beyond the fur- 
naces were vague with the night mists,— 
faintly amethyst in the east, and bronze 
and black over the city. Here and there 
in the brown distances flames would 
suddenly burst out from unseen stacks, 
then sink, and the shadows close again. 

“T wish I could paint it,” Blair said 
dreamily: “ Mercer from the bridge, at 
twilight, is really beautiful.” 

“T like the bridge,” Elizabeth said, 
“for sentimental reasons. (Now,” she 
added to herself, “now, I am a bad 
woman; to speak of that to another man 
is vile.) . . . David and I,” she said, sig- 
nificantly,—and laughed. 

Even Blair was startled at the crude- 
ness of the allusion. “I didn’t suppose 
David ever condescended to be spoony,” 
he said, and at the same instant, to his 
absolute amazement, she caught his arm 
and pulled his hand from the railing. 

“Ton’t touch that place!” she cried; 
and Blair, amused and cynical, laughed 
under his breath. 

“T see; this is the hallowed spot where 
you made our friend a happy man?” 

“We'll turn back now, please,” Eliza- 
beth said, suddenly trembling. She had 
reached the climax of her anger, and 
the reaction was like the shock of 
dropping from a dizzy height. On the 
walk home she scarcely spoke. When 
he left her at her uncle’s door, she was 
almost rude. “Good night. No; I’m 
busy. I’d rather you didn’t come in.” 
In her own room, without waiting to take 
off her things, she ran to her desk; she 
did not even pause to sit down, but bent 
over, and wrote, sobbing under her breath: 


“Davin: I am just as false as I can 
be. I ridiculed you to Blair. I lied 
and lied and lied—because I was angry. 
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I hated you for a little while. I am low, 
and vulgar, and a blasphemer. I told him 
about the bridge. You see how vile I 
am? But don’t—don’t give me up, Da- 
vid. Only—understand just how base 
I am, and then, if you possibly can, keep 
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on loving me. E. 


When David read that poor little let- 
ter, his face quivered for an _ instant, 
and then he smiled. “ Materna,” he said 
—they were sitting at supper—“ Materna, 
she certainly is—perfect !” 

His mother laughed, and put out her 
hand. But he shook his head. “ Not 
even you!” he said. 

When he went to see Elizabeth that 
evening, he found her curiously broken. 
“David, how could I do it? I made 
fun of you! Do you understand? Yes; 
I truly did. Oh, how vile I am! And 
I knew I was vile all the time; that’s 
the queer part of it. But I piled it on! 
And all the time it seemed as if I was 
just bleeding to death inside. But I 
kept on doing it. I loved being false, 
because I knew it would hurt you. I 
loved to blacken myself.” She drew 
away from him, shivering. “No; don’t 
touch me; don’t kiss me—I am not 
worthy. . . . Oh, David, throw me over! 
Don’t marry me, I am not fit—’ And 
when he caught her in his arms, she 
said, her voice smothered against his 
breast, “ You see, you didn’t come in at 
Nannie’s. And it looked—as if you 
didn’t care. It was humiliating, David. 
That was what started it, I suppose; 
although last night you didn’t bring me 
the book, or even send any message; 
and that was sort of—careless. Yes, I 
really think you were a little horrid, 
David? So I was—-hurt, I suppose, to 

tart with. Oh yes; it was silly, I 
know; but—” 

He kissed her again, and laughed. “ It 
vas silly, dear.” 

“Well, but listen: I am not excusing 
myself for this afternoon, but I do want 
you to understand how it started. I was 
provoked at your not explaining to me 
about going away a whole month earlier 
than you need; I think any girl would 
be a little provoked, David. And then, 
on top of it, you let Blair and Nannie 
see that you didn’t care to walk home 
with me, and—” 
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“But good gracious!” said David, 
amused and tender, “I thought you 
didn’t want me! And of course it would 
have been absurd to hang round, if I 
wasn’t wanted.” 

“Oh,” she cried, sharply, lifting her 
wet face from his breast, “don’t you 
see? JI want you to be absurd! Can't 
you understand how a girl feels?’ Then 
suddenly she forgot the wound to her 
vanity, in the deeper pain of self- 
abasement. “ But, after all, why should 
you show Nannie and Blair that you 
eare? Why should you wait? I am not 
worth caring for, or waiting for, any- 
where, any time! Oh, David, my temper 
—my dreadful temper!” 

He lifted her trembling hand and 
kissed the sear on her left wrist si- 
lently. 

“T ought not to see you to-night, just 
to punish myself,” she whispered broken- 
ly. “You don’t know how crazy I was, 
when I was talking to Blair. David, I 
was crazy—do you understand? Oh, 
why, why when I was a child, didn’t they 
teach me how to control my temper? 
I can’t now; I’m too old to change.” 

David smiled. “You are terribly 
old,” he said. Like everybody else, save 
Mrs. Richie, David accepted Elizabeth’s 
temper as a matter of course. “She 
doesn’t mean anything by it,” her lit- 
tle world had always said,—and put up 
with the inconvenience of her furies, 
with the patience of people who were 
themselves incapable of the irrationali- 
ties of passion. “Oh, you are a hard- 
ened sinner,” David mocked. 

“You do forgive me?” she whispered. 

And at that he was grave. “ There is 
nothing I would not forgive, Elizabeth.” 

“But I have stabbed you?” 

“Yes: a little; but I am yours to stab.” 

Her eyes filled. “ Oh, it is so wonder- 
ful, that you go on loving me, David!” 

“You go on loving me,” he rallied 
her; “in spite of my dulness and slow- 
ness, and all that.” 

But Elizabeth was not listening. “It 
frightens me to get so angry,” she said, 
with a sombre look. “It was just the 
same when I was a little girl; do you 
remember the time I eéut off my hair? 
I think you had hurt my feelings; I 
forget now what you had done. I was 
always having my feelings hurt! Of 
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course I was awfully silly. It was a “Till not go away in March!” David 
relief then to spoil my body, by cutting interrupted her passionately ;—after all, 
off my hair. This afternoon it was a what is a man’s mother, compared with 
relief to put mud on my soul.” his girl? Elizabeth’s pain was intolerab] 
He looked at her, trying to find words to him. “I won’t leave you a day befor 
tender enough to heal the wounds she I have to!” 
had torn in her own heart; not finding And for a moment her wet eyes smiled 
them, he was silent. “Indeed you shall,” she said; “I ma 


“Oh. we must face _” she said; “you be wicked —oh, I am !—but I am not 


must face it. I am not a good girl; I really an idiot. Only, David, don’t tak 


am not the kind of girl you ought to things so for granted, dear, and—and 


” 


marry. I—” don’t be so awfully sensible, David 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Dead Magdalen 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY , 


INDS of the south 

On her rose-mouth 
Their last fond breath have blown; 
She has forgot they let her die alone. 


Yes, better dead; 
But mark! the head 
Somehow too flowerlike lies; 


The trodden blossom looks so when it dies. 


I do not say 

The summer day 

Were gladder, lived she now; 

But Nature feels those heel-marks on her brow, 


And piteous eyes 

Look from the skies. 

’Twas such a fall of hair 

The Master looked on, once, and found it fair. 


“Fitter to rest 

Upon my breast, 

This bruiséd flower, than they 

Who trod it in the dust, and went their way.” 


The Master meek, 

So may he speak; 

And she may bloom again 

By him, sad-eyed as when he walked with men. 


God’s sun and air 

Made her so fair. 

Sweet, too, the poisonous flowers; 

June mothers them. Heaven hide her shame—and ours! 
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BY ANNE 


chael. 


” pra Anne—” suggested Mi- 


4 “Why, yes—certainly, Anne,” 
seconded Doromea, eagerly. “ Of course 
Timothy’s our friend, but Anne knows 
that we have just this last chapter and 

4 —all we need do is to ask her.” 


“TIm-m. What is she doing?” 

“She was trimming a hat on the west 
porch a few minutes ago.” 

“Trimming a hat? Why, she never has 
one on her head!” Anne’s husband looked 
at his unfinished manuscript aggrieved. 

“T think it was Gladys-Marie’s hat.” 
Doromea struggled back of plot to re- 
member. “It had a look of Gladys- 
Marie—an incoherent sort of cloche, you 
know, that was meant to have been 
a sunbonnet.” 

Michael laughed. “If you weren’t my 
sister I should be afraid of you,” he said, 
looking at her admiringly. “ You see too 
deep—even in hats.” 

“But I cannot trim them,” answered 
Doromea, seriously. “ Anne can—she can 
make the most delicious hat out of an 
old square of lace or something. I can’t 
even tack a plume in place and have it 
look like anything but a curled poker.” 

“You can only help write books,” 
smiled Michael, “and this one ”—he 
smoothed the thick pile of closely writ- 
ten paper—“ is the best you’ve ever helped 
to write. Er—suppose we just go and 
speak to Anne.” 

; The two figures, Indicrously alike in 
spite of the tall stoop of one and the 
trim roundness of the other, hurried 
around the house to the west porch. 

“Ts the book finished?” asked Anne, 
posing buttercups with an upward glance 
of amazement. 

“ No—that is, not quite—just that one 
more chapter. you know; but—” 

“Tt must be finished to-day,” con- 
cluded Doromea, firmly, “ and—the post 
came a few minutes ago and there was 
a letter from Timothy.” 













Plain Woman 
WARWICK 


“Yes?’ Anne’s voice warmed. She 
had never seen Timothy, but Michael and 
Doromea had made him sound very nice. 

“Timothy,” said Doromea, mildly in- 
dignant, “with all his excellences, has 
an abominable habit of not arriving psy- 
chologically at all.” (Michael beamed— 
there was not a phrase of Doromea’s turn- 
ing whose cleverness he ever lost.) “ He 
is coming this afternoon on the four- 
thirty,” plumped Doromea, with no clev- 
erness at all. 

“T had better meet him with the cart 
when I go to Aunt Hester’s,” Anne reflect- 
ed, “unless—perhaps you had planned 
to meet him yourself, Dorry ?”’ 

“No ”—Doromea magnanimously over- 
looked the abbreviation of her cherished 
name—*“ no, I hadn’t. Of course you’ve 
never seen him, but—” 

“ There’s no one else to get off,” Anne 
answered, simply. 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean that. I meant you 
have never met him, or anything.” Doro- 
mea always floundered in her explanations 
to Anne—perhaps because she found it 
necessary to make so many. 

“Well, that needn’t worry her any,” 
put in Michael. “Timothy will make her 
feel at ease right away.” And he smiled 
at Anne with an affection back of which 
lurked an impatience to be off and at 
work, now that incidental disturbances 
were disposed of. 

“Then you'll meet the four-thirty,” re- 
minded Doromea, impressively. 

“ But you’re coming in to lunch?” eall- 
ed Anne, seeing them about to start off. 
“Tt’s almost time.” 

“T don’t know if we'll bother with 
lunch to-day,” returned Michael, absent- 
ly. “You ean ring, but don’t wait for 
us if we don’t come.” 

“ Gladys-Marie wants to go to the city,” 
commenced Anne, but the sharp corner 
of the porch cut off her audience; “ and 
I must read to Aunt Hester and shell 
the peas,” she finished. “ Gladys-Marie!” 
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“ Yes’m—yes, my lady.” There was 
but one woman in the world to whom 
Gladys-Marie would acknowledge such 
subservience, but one woman before whom 
she would appear instantly—and awe- 
somely. 

“ Here’s the hat, Gladys-Marie. Run 
along with it and have a good time, only 
come back so that you can get dinner; 
and, Gladys-Marie, perhaps you had bet- 
ter leave a little lunch on the buffet. I 
don’t believe the others will be quite 
ready to eat with me.” 

“ Never are,” muttered Gladys-Marie, 
handling the hat as though it were Vene- 
tian glass. “Sit with their noses glued 
over an old pad o’ paper all day long, ’n’ 
the house ’n’ the meals ’n’ Lady Elinore 
’n’ me e’n go to—e’n go hang, ’s what I 
mean,” she apologized to Anne. “Oh, I 
know you think I’m the pert one with 
me nerve carried round in me side pocket, 
but I e’n see, I can; ’n’ if ever I see per- 
ruls cast before swine—Gee! it’s plainer 
*n any Sunday-school chromo ever tried 
to be.” 

She looked back at the pearl in ques- 
tion with a kind of wrathful tenderness. 
Rut the Lady Elinore, apparently, had 
not heard a word; only the soft part in 
her warm gold hair was visible above the 
sewing in her hands. 

“ She’s awful sweet,” sighed the world- 
ling, pityingly, “’n’ twice as smart with 
hands as I am. But—my word! she ain’t 
clever! The way she lets herself get done 


Be 


an’ don’t even squirm about it pickles me! 


The fussy little train steamed off with 
an important backward lunge, as though 
to say, “There! I did the very best I 
could for you!” And Anne, who alone 
with the station-master saw what it had 
deposited, could understand how it lin- 
gered on the siding and switched back 
and forth several times after it had given 
every pretence of departing. For the 
spare, shortish person it had set down at 
the small station made of the station a 
suddenly very wonderful place indeed. 

“You are Timothy,” said Anne, grave- 
ly, going forward. “I came to meet you 
—I am Anne, you know.” 

“T am very glad to know.” When the 
spare person smiled like that the station- 
master straightened his tie and began to 
whistle. “For you to come to meet me 


is the most cordial introduction we could 
possibly have had. Is that your cart?” 

“Yes.” Since Timothy mentioned it, 
Anne thought it was not such a bad cart, 
after all. “If you will put your bag 
inside I will get the milk-can.” 

“Oh, Pll get the milk-can, miss,” of- 
fered the station-master, hastily, as 
though he were not in the habit of 
lounging over his pipe while he watched 
Anne carry it night and morning. 
“There you are!” He swung it up with 
a flourish. 

“Thank you,” said Anne, and her eyes 
were bluer than before. “Did you hear 
him call me miss?” she asked Timothy 
almost before they rattled off. “He 
thinks I’m a girl.” 

“T should say he was of a sound psy- 
chology,” pronounced Timothy. “I sup- 
pose he hasn’t seen Michael following you 
about, then?” 

“No.” Anne drew the reins a shade 
tighter. “ You see, Michael has been fin- 
ishing his book—he and Doromea, I 
mean; and that keeps them very busy. 
I come down for the milk by my- 
self — unless sometimes Gladys - Marie 
comes along.” 

“ And Gladys-Marie is—” 

“My maid. She is very fond of dime 
novels and chews gum. I think you will 
like her.” 

“T am sure of it.” Timothy’s gray 
eyes had bent a little closer upon Anne’s 
serene naturalness. “Do Michael and 
Doromea like her?’ 

“They have no time for her. They 
are too busy making up characters for 
the book.” 

“T suppose you help at that, too—” 


“T?’ Anne’s blue gaze marvelled at 


him. “Oh no—I am not clever enough 
to help Michael. Doromea is the only 
one who does that. Isn’t she pretty— 
Doromea ?” 

“Yes,” said Timothy, so fulsomely 
that any woman would have known at 
once. “ But I wish she would stop being 
clever,” he added, after a minute. 

“Men always want wives who are not 
clever, don’t they?” Anne meditated. “So 
many people said that when Michael mar- 
ried me. Are the women in your stories 
clever, Mr.—Timothy ?”’ 

“Never,” asserted Mr. Timothy, sol- 
emnly—and traitorously to Doromea. 
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ANNE—JUST A 





“ They—they are just plain women (” 
That is why wom- 
en never buy the magazines they're in.” 
“ But men do?” 

‘Oh 


clever ones 


“ Just plain women. 


men who have married the 
like to remember that there 
are the other kind. And men who have 
married the other kind—your kind ” (this 


yes 


time it was Anne who straightened the 
little frill at her throat)—‘ like to be 
reminded how sensibly they have done 
for themselves.” 

“ Michael does not read your stories,” 
said Anne, turning a sharp corner care- 
fully. “He says he does not understand 
them in you.” 

Timothy’s quaint twisty mouth grew 
twistier for a Then he 
“That is because he does not understand 
me in them—or you, or anybody else one 
sees day after day—and never sees at all.” 

“One doesn’t see you day after day,” 
objected Anne. “If one never saw you 
at all, though, one would always be sure 
that one had—that one had wanted to.” 
She looked up at his glasses without co- 


moment. said, 


quetry. “Doromea and Michael have 
talked a great deal about you.” 
Timothy groaned. “And said clever 





things about me, I suppose—epigrams ?” 
He waited, as for the worst. 

“T think so. Yes, Doromea said you 
were a literary Roycrofter—that is an epi- 
gram, isn’t it?” 

“T’m afraid 
metaphor. I 
wistful— 
ted me.” 

“Said she hated you? Oh! I see” 

Anne remembered—“ you want her to 
be in love with you.” 

“She is in love with me,” admitted 
Timothy, modestly. “ Only she thinks it’s 
beneath her—being in love at all, I mean. 
She thinks it isn’t subtle.” 

“T suppose it isn’t,” Anne meditated, 
allowing the horse to walk in zigzag 
laziness across the road and back. “ That 
must be why I don’t mind it,” she decided, 


so—or a Mission-made 
wish ”—Timothy’s 


had said she 


voice 
= ha- 


grew she 


as they came in sight of the house. “ I’ve 
been in love ever since Michael asked 
me to try to be—and a long time be- 


fore that.” 

Timothy looked at her again more close- 
ly. “ Michael should write 
eC murmured, gett down to 
the gate. 


open 
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‘So you really didn’t mind our not 
meeting you?’ Doromea’s anxiety was 
most appealingly clothed in a rose- 


sprigged frock. “ You see, Anne offered, 


so we thought—” 
“You thought you couldn’t be more 
gracious to me,” finished Timothy, glad 


that Doromea’s hair curled over the ears 
as unsubtly as ever. “ By the way, where 
is Anne?” He looked the 
homely poreh, where a work-bag and a 
tennis racquet spoke of 


about wide 


some one, evi- 
dently just a plain woman. 

“She is getting dinner.” Doromea 
shifted uncomfortably to another chair 
“T wish I could help her, but I can’t even 
boil an egg—and not have it crack! Anne 
is so practical.” 

“And so impractical,” appended 
chael. 
to the city when Timothy was coming! 
And of course there was no one by whom 


Mi- 
“Fancy letting Gladys-Marie go 


to send the manuscript, once we had fin- 
ished it. Anne had gone over to read to 
Aunt Hester, and Doromea hadn’t the 
least idea how to hitch up.” 

“ Neither had you,” added Doromea, a 
little warmly. 

“Naturally not—having 
up in the city with you.” 


been brought 


“Poor people!” Timothy’s gray eyes 
peo} : gra) : 

them. “ But now that the 

book is done, you can begin to learn some- 


commiserated 


thing ?” 
“T mean to find myself,” said Doromea, 
loftily. “ And I shall have to go off alone 
for the whole day in order to do it.” 
“That would be 
he Ip at all to you. 
Marie along?” 


very rude—and no 
Why not take Gladys- 


Timothy meant it—though 
he had never seen Gladys- Marie. 
“T would, if she were not so typical.” 


Doromea was quite serious. “ Nowadays 
must upon the 


grow usual oneself. Even one’s maid is 


one insist unusual, or 
an influence.” 

Michael looked triumphantly at Timo- 
thy—they were used to holding some argu- 
ment together as to Doromea’s cleverness. 

“T see—then how important we 
ones are, for if it wasn’t for 
us, all of you’d be usual, too!” Timothy’s 
included Anne, who came out just 
at that moment, completely covered with 


usual 
aren’t we? 


smile 
‘hecked blue apron. 


{nne—Timothy!” Doromea’s 
showed what she thought of 


voice 


aprons. 
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“ Yes, I know—I met him.” Anne sat 
down, innocently, and began to fan her 
flushed face. “Dinner’s ready,” she 
added, as an incident. 

Both Doromea and Michael jumped up 
at once. “We didn’t have a bite of 
lunch,” eried Michael, plumping down 
into his chair and attacking the olives 
rather crudely. “ By the time we had fin- 
ished the book, you had gone to Aunt 
Hester’s—” he turned to Anne, 

“Yes,” said Anne, setting down the 
water-pitcher. “There was lunch on the 
buffet, you know.” 

“T told you!” Doromea triumphed at 
Michael. “I said Anne wouldn’t forget 
—but you wouldn’t even go and look.” 

“Oh well—” Michael’s voice was a 
shade less agreeable than usual. “I knew 
she was busy in the garden all morn- 
ing, and trimming Gladys-Marie’s hat—I 
didn’t suppose she’d think. Anyway, what 
does it matter? The dinner’s tremen- 
dously good. Come, Timmie, tell us what 
you’ve been doing—more Plain Stories?” 

“ Not so many more.” Timothy won- 
dered inadvertently if Michael had put 
Anne’s elbows in the book—they were ex- 
ceedingly nice elbows. “ You see, there 
aren’t so many Plain People left to 
write about. Every one’s going in for 
being extraordinary, these days—psychic 
or something.” He looked at Doro- 
mea inquiringly. 

“T go to New Thought lectures,” de- 
fended Doromea, promptly. 

“Do you?” Timothy asked Anne. 

“T don’t have time—besides, I’m afraid 
IT wouldn’t understand. I never went to 
college or anything.” 

“Oh!” said Timothy, approvingly. 

“You see, Anne ”—Doromea _inter- 
posed with a quick kindliness—“ Anne 
always lived in the country before she 
came to New York to keep house for her 
grandfather—that winter we met her—so 
she isn’t as interested in the new mental 
trend. You must take it up when we go 
back, though, dear; after all, it’s the thing 
that counts—one’s psychic education.” 

“T should say that depended on what 
one counts with.” But Timothy said it 
so low that nobody heard him. 

“Psychic education ”—Michael crum- 
bled his roll thoughtfully. “In the book 
there’s a woman (Faero’s her name) who 
is absolutely the most perfect psychic 





completion you ever encountered. . Simply 
a ripping creation, isn’t she, Doromea?” 

“ Wonderful!” Doromea sighed admi- 
ration; then she smiled, and all her dim- 
ples came out, which was to Timothy 
much more important. “ You see, this 
woman, this Faero, has a way of see- 
ing things—the most subtle, evanescent 
sort of things that nobody could possi- 
bly see—” 

“Eh?” Timothy bolted, involuntarily. 

“And it’s she who gathers up all the 
threads of the plot—there really isn’t 
so much plot, Michael—” 

“No, not so much plot—”’ Michael 
paused vaguely over a stalk of aspara- 
gus. “People are sick of plot nowa- 
days. They want something less appar- 
ent, less—” 

“So this Faero is a sort of psychic 
gleaner,” went on Doromea, eagerly. 
“All the subleties other people let fall 
unnoticed she picks up and treasures, un- 
til the mental of her, the infinitely fine 
sensitive perception that’s stretched to 
the vibration of a thin, thin silken 
string—” 

“Gee whiz! Now ain’t I the late one! 
Me walkin’-papers ’n’ the cashless mitt’s 
all I deserve, I guess—but honest, Lady 
Elinore, if y’ could uv seen that Thea- 
torium show! My word! it had Sothern 
*n’ Marlowe lookin’ like two ice-cream 
freezers—yes’m! Why, when that girl, 
Phylo-Floretta, jumped out of a forty- 
six story buildin’, into her waitin’ lover’s 
arms, with Popper hangin’ out the win- 
der threatenin’ air-ships—my eye! I says 
to Mamie, I says, this may be riskay, but 
it’s life, I says! ’N’ y’ e’n take it from me 
it was, too—oh!” From the window 
Gladys-Marie became suddenly aware of 
new audience, and hunted for her vanity- 
bag to see if her hat was on straight. 

“ A quaint person,” commented Doro- 
mea, when the buttercup hat had passed 
on, to the tune of The Rosary, “though a 
trifle hectic in her descriptive parts.” 

Michael glanced again triumphantly 
at Timothy. 

“T must go and see her about break- 
fast,” said Anne, rising. 

“T thought you would play to us.” 
Michael’s voice was wistful as a child’s. 
“ Anne always plays to us after dinner,” 
he explained to Timothy. 

“T don’t play,” +’ -laimed Anne; “I 
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only hum a little. There—tuck yourself 
ip—I’ll play for a while.” She brought 
his pipe over to the hammock, and ar- 
ranged two chairs undemonstratively tan- 
gent, before she went in to the piano. 

Timothy, who had wandered into the 
yard, gazed at Michael; he was puffing 
peacefully as the simple little Irish bal- 
lad came to emphasize his comfort. 

“Does the Lady Elinore always sing 
like that?” Timothy asked Gladys- Marie, 
who appeared (quite without reason) on 
the sid porch. 

Gladys- Marie listened. “I guess it’s 
vou,” she said, finally, fumbling with her 
pompadour. “ Sometimes she sounds kind 
a sad, but—I guess nobody could help 
pinchin’ their gladness a little when 
youre around—” Her eyes under the 
pompadour went from Timothy to the 
two chairs Anne had left. One of them 
was occupied. “Ter hair curls real 
pretty, don’t it?” she added, generously 
for Doromea and Gladys-Marie had a 
vegetable understanding only. “ An’ that 
rose-color is awful becomin’—” 

Timothy threw away his light and 
turned toward the rose-sprigged chair. 

It is a pretty dress, isn’t it?” 

“Lady Elinore made it,” returned 
Gladys-Marie, proudly. “Sure it’s a 
pretty dress!” 


Doromea and Michael and Timothy sat 
n the porch. “I can’t think it has been 
really two weeks since you’ve been here.” 
From the steps Doromea looked at Tim- 
thy a bit dolefully. “ But it must be— 
since it was two weeks ago we 





we sent 
the book off. Must you actually go to- 
morrow, Timothy ?” 

“Tt seems a breach of sense to admit 
it,” Timothy agreed, looking at her 
through the gloaming, “but my editors 
imagine that the summer has created 
some new Plain People—at least they 
want me to come and see.” 

‘I suppose so,” Doromea sighed. “I 
wish some one wanted me to come and 
do something,” she added, vehemently, 
inder her breath. “Goodness knows 
there’s been nothing to do here, since 
the beok’s been finished. Anne seems to 
be busy every minute,” she observed, 
aloud, “but I don’t sew or cook or row, 


or anything—I don’t even play the 


piano!” this with a gust of indignat 
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as some very good playing came through 
the window. 

“ It’s the book’s fault.”” Michael’s voice 
ounded rather weary. ~ If I hadn’t held 
you to the book every minute, you might 
have learned these other things. But | 
never imagined for a moment that the 
publishers would reject it—it seemed 
so much better than the first one, so 
much subtler—” 

“What did they say about it?’ Tim- 
othy moved to where he could not see the 
quiver of Doromea’s lips. 

“They said “—Michael repeated with 
the monotony of one who has gone over 
the lesson many times—‘ that they were 
much surprised and not a little dis- 
appointed over the decided inferiority of 
this book compared with the other; that 
I seemed to have striven for an effect 
rather than for a truthful portrayal of 
actual life. Oh, they tore it up sharply 
enough!” he concluded, breaking off as 
though the recital choked him. 

“They did say,” Doromea comforted, 
wiping her eyes back of Michael’s cush- 
ions—* they did say there was some clever 
dialogue in it—you remember, Michael, 
where Faero talks with the rector? They 
mentioned that especially.” 

“ Yes—yes ”—Michael caught at the 


‘ 


consolation—* where she says, ‘One can 
be so many worse things than bad,’ and— 
Why, Anne said that, Doromea; funny, 
isn’t it? Don’t you know, when we were 
talking about that stable-boy who stole— 
the one who had been in the Reformatory ? 
You said you thought he was the baddest 
boy in the world, and Anne—why, yes, 
of course!” 

“ What else did they say was especially 
good?” Timothy’s voice suggested, with 
suspicious impersonality. 

“Why, farther on, the scene between 
the kitechen-maid and the policeman 
that was a story of Gladys-Marie’s, Anne 
told us—awfully natural, you know, and 
er—loeal-colorish. They like that.” 

“Yes, and the bit about the ladies’ 
clubs.” Doromea would not allow Mi- 
chael to omit anything. 

“Surely, that—that was funny, you 
know—” Michael laughed heartily for 
the first time since yesterday, when the 
book had come back. “ That was a con- 
versation Anne had with Doromea !” 
He sat all at once bolt upright in his 
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hammock. “ Every one of those things 
was Anne’s! Every single one of them— 
do you know that, Doromea?—and the 
publishers said they were the only clever 
things in the book!” 

“ Anne—clever?” Doromea stumbled, 
dazed with the dawning of it. “ Why— 
why, Michael!” 

“ Yes ’—Michael was standing up now, 
and almost excited—‘“ yes, those were 
Anne’s things—the clever ones—and all 
the rest was rot. We sat in there racking 
our brains over subtle things to say, and 
all the time, if we’d just listened to Anne, 
we could have written a perfectly ex- 
traordinary book—the cleverest book in 
the world! It’s maddening—it’s—” 

“Do you know why it would have been 
the cleverest book in the world?” asked 
Timothy, quietly—for Anne’s singing 
stopped just then. “ Because it would 
have been the story of just a plain, ordi- 
nary woman—and that’s the rarest wom- 
an one can find to write about—women 
like Anne, and that little Patsy sister of 
mine, and a host of others. Why don’t 
vou go in,” he said to Michael, gently, 
“and ask her to help you find her?” 

As Michael slipped through the long 
window, Timothy moved to the step be- 





low Doromea. “ Aren’t you convinced 
that she’s the subtlest woman, too—this 
plain, ordinary woman?” he asked. Doro- 
mea’s curly head was bent very low 
“Don’t you think you might like to cook, 
and sew, and trim hats sometimes ?” 

His voice was so wistful that Doromea 
wiped her eyes quite frankly this time. 
“T—I am perfectly wild to trim hats,” 
she burst out, laughing between her sobs. 
“Oh, Timothy, I am so sick—sick—sick 
of trying to be clever and think up things! 
I am really the dullest, plainest woman 
in the world.” 

“T hope so,” said Timothy, gravely, 
taking the unskilful little hands. “I need 
a heroine most awfully. You see” 
turning her about to face the library 
windows —“‘ Michael has found his.” 
For Michael was standing by, while Anne 
lit the lamp and undid a heavy pil 
of manuscript. 

“ Anne—just a plain woman—” Doro- 
mea’s voice caught—but with a yearning 
desire. “Even Gladys-Marie had the 
sense to tell me that she had the Duchess 
heroines beat by a lope! Do you suppose, 
Timothy ”—her hands crept to his shoul- 
ders pleadingly—* do you suppose that 
I ean ever learn to be as clever as Anne?” 


Separation 
BY CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


VEN as I move about from empty room to room, 
Tears of remembrance well unbidden to mine eyes: 
Alike the dawn of daylight and the midnight gloom, 
The fading of sweet flowers and fragrance of their bloom, 
Strike to my heart unending agonies. 
I lift my hands to God; thine own have pressed them: 
[ ope my lips in prayer; thine own have blessed them: 
My heavy eyes look round in vain for eyes like thine to rest them: 
Ah, dear dumb spirit, come hack, come back from death; 
And wake the weary silence of the world with whispering of thy breath 
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uuntry one of the 


sentimental traveller in 


our ¢ pleasantest 
adventures will always be his start 
down the Atlantie seaboard and his eager 
watch for the 


into the 


first signs that he has com 
There has beer 
in these 


romantie South. 


an amazing change of feeling 
it is scarcely 
that it 


tenderest 


peaceful post-bellum days; 
fantastic or paradoxical to say 


is the Northerner now who is 


memories of that earlier, lovelier 
Yet the Northerner, on 
: mantic journey, is only too apt to think 
that until he has at least 
Potomae he is still in his own 
Ind ed, it is often only orange trees and 


, o1 the 


South. his 7o- 





crossed the 


country 


palms which will finally convince him. 
But latitude and climate are not every 
’ thing; North is North and South is South 


Even if the snow flies 
into Baltimore, lh 
should descend from it, for he is passing 
the South’s her 


f them. 
train 


in spite 


as his pulls 






met ropolis, 
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strongest, 
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Northern frontier. 


it is true, but proudly asserting her 
right to act and to speak for the South, 
even though in those old war days she 


two loyalties, 


flames of 


was racked and torn by 


burnt and martyred by the 


two patriotisms 


Baltimore’s present “ Southernness ” is 


not perhaps the kind of thing wholly 


demonstrable. True, you will at once 


hear the unmistakable accent ipon every 


And you will find the black 


race on every hand, often in picturesque 


b xdy’s lips. 


the classie dishevelment 
but 


destitution and 


and bandanna head-dress, oftener in 


amazing prosperity and, especially in 
Druid Hill Park of a Sunday, in daz 
ziing and immaculate raiment. But the 
Southern quality which for the senti- 


mental traveller hangs over everything 


like a veil is more elusive. There are 
streets of red brick houses which, but 
for the grace of God, might be on Beacon 
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Hi il Bos ! Lhere ar hite marble 
shining than those in th 
Quaker neighbor, Philadeiphia. There is 


America ~~ must be 


treated later, more at 


length, and in a style more impassioned 


and ly ric. It must 
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detect a softer grace, a Southern richness 
if blo m The se are the peopl who sO 
naturally speak of their door-steps as 


pleasure porches,” and eall a strip of 


beach along the Chesapeake a “ pleasure 
shore.” In fact, there is always a hint 
of leisure about Baltimorean activity— 
the “rush hour” comes early. And 
there seems all through the day mor 
time than in most places for the smaller 
‘ourtesies; probably nowhere are so many 
women overburdened with heavy market- 
baskets helped to mount the car steps. 
Those market-baskets, too, hint at good 
living, ‘“ Southern style.” jut Balti- 


more’s title of “gastronomic capital of 


vou like little to see 
But the town itself 


be enough now to sa 
through the town a 
r cuisine, that mor 
the pleas ires of the 
table, which her 
vith us, just as in 
France, to eit i 
suitable gastronomic 
example, tells you 
that you are headed 
Southward. 
Baltimore’s streets 
are little vexed by 
tourists, for the most 
part undisturbed by 
the rumble and the 
megaphones of 
‘sightseeing wag 
ons.’ Lounging along 
them it is possible to 
have something ot 
that pride of dis- 
coverer and explorer 
whieh to aly true 
lover of towns and 
sights gives such a 
warming proprietary 
feeling. Baltimore 
is so near at hand 
that it seems obvious 
and is neglected. 
It has, it must be ad- 
mitted, few definite 
* sights,” except an 
admirable gallery of 
paintings, which is 
unaccountably kept 
closed for almost half 
the vear. There is, if 
just the town itself. 


is so very pl asant! 


At the very beginning it is almost in- 


evitable that one 


should speak of the 


monument to Washington. It is around 
it, sitting upon its green hill, that the 


town groups itself, 


that one’s memorie 


and to it, in a way, 
s of Baltimore cling. 


The monument still manages, in spite of 


the passing of almost a century and the 


coming of steel construction and _ sky- 


scrapers, to domi 
scene. It will prol 


ate the Baltimorean 
vably be the centre of 


the view from your hotel window. You 
will see it in its small park, surrounded 
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by re spectal ke pk asant streets of spaclo 1s 
old brick houses, and beyond it the gilded 
domes of the old Roman Catholie cathe- 
dral, giving a curious exotic touch to the 
picture, while they also remind you of 
the Calverts and the early days of th 
Catholie colony You may perhaps see 
ying against the blue sky a flag with the 
colors of the Calverts: colors worn, too, in 
the Maryland thickets by the Baltimor 
oriok But the eye will come back to 
the gray pledge of Maryland’s loyalty, 
the first memorial set up in the whole 
country to the great Washington. 

The column is perhaps of no great in 
trinsic beauty, its proportions have even 


been described bv the irreverent as 


“ dumpy,” but anything so skilfully placed 


would have an effeet, and, in fact, the 
shaft has the solemn, yet good-natured, 
dignity of which the eighteenth century 
and the first quarter of the nineteenth 
knew so well the trick. It has very 
definitely “an air.” You take off your 
hat to it, with some show of old-fashioned 
politeness, and you realize that you are 
in a “ gentleman’s town.” 

Mount Vernon and Washington Places 
form a Maltese cross of green, in which 
there are statues of local men of note, 
a Barye lion, and some good bronze 
groups of Peace and War contemplating 
a scene now so manifestly devoted to the 


former. Down the hill in front goes a 
path broken by steps, statues, and a foun 
tain, and bordered by green bushes and 
rose-trellises. There is a pl asant lege nd 
of a gay return from the ball, when, t 
win a mad bet, a famous belle of an 
earlier day plunged into the marble basin 


of the fountain, a love ly naiad in a satin 


frock. Such memories, however, do not 
disturb the present decorum of the scene. 
Indeed, from the foot of the hill, to see 
the Father of His Country keeping guard 
over his city of Baltimore is a serenely 
sclemn thing. You remember that it was 
over Fort MeHenry down the bay that 
the star-spang 


ed banner floated which 
inspired our national song, sung for the 
tirst time in the old Holliday Street 
Theatre. on a site where you may now 
hear the villain of modest-priced melo- 
drama tear a passion to tatters. 

Curiously enough, however, for all the 
memories of ’76 and 1812, there is scarce- 
ly a town in the country which still so 
definitely keeps its English character- 
istics and seems so to have preserved the 
continuity of its traditions. The mere 
names of the streets are a delight. Al- 
paca Alley, Apple Court, April Alley, 
and Apricot Court—the alphabet begins 
well. There are, of course, the names 
which suggest history, Calvert and How- 
ard Streets, and Cathedral Street shed- 
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gy peace Also Charles Street, which, There is more, not ¢ mplimentary To 
humorously enough, is prolonged by the rest of the country, about. findin 
Charles Street Avenue, and this’ by nough water for washing in the bed 
Charles Street Avenue Extension. But rooms. And it is possible to argue about 
ther are ilso Crooked Lane, Comet Iie good of bed-curtains. Still, as a 
Street, and Crab Court, Cuba Street, contemporary bit of evidence on our sp 

China Street remember the days of cial point it is interesting. 
Baltimore clipper - ships Featherbed There has never been a great foreign 
Lane, and Fawn Street. Friendship is a population in this part of Maryland, b 
i street, an alley. an avenue, and a court. yond a respectable sprinkling of Ger 
There is Lovegrove Alley now, and ther mans. The names above the shops are 
ised to be Lovely Lane. Johnny-Cake largely English names, and the faces 
Road still leads to Johnny-Cake Town. in the streets are for the most part Amer 
Jew Alley, Madeira Court, Maiden ican faces, a state of things unknown to 
Choice Lane, Nero Alley, Pen Luev the present gene ration in such towns as 
Avenue, Pin Alley, Plover Street, and Boston, New York, or Chicago. It has 
Plum Row—ean London itself do better? been easy, under such conditions, for old 
And naturally there is Petticoat Lane. customs to survive. Even in the news- 
Plowman Street, Sarah Ann Street—but papers old phrases still are found. An 
; the list already gives the authentic Brit- auctioneer, for example, advertises th 
ish flavor of Baltimorean nomenclature. sale of furniture belonging to “a well- 
Charles Dickens noted the British known family now declining hous keep 
ality in the Baltimore of his day. ing.” Madeira and port are still ocea 
“The most comfortable of all hotels sionally drunk in Baltimore, not merely 
in the United States.” he savs, “is Bar from the ancestral cellars of old-school 
num’s, where the English traveller will gentlemen living about Mount Vernon 
find c irtains to his hed, for the first and Place, but at mod st wine deal rs’ bars 
probably the last time in America.” by the ordinary clerk or artisan, who ev- 
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erywhere else in the country would either 
fuddle himself with spirits or ruin his 
digestion with ice-cream sodas. Ocea- 
sionally, as happens in America, can be 
found a custom long passed by in the 
older country. You might hunt the 
length and breadth of England without 
finding what you may see in Baltimore, 
the sign-board of a barber who professes 
himself ready to do “ cupping and leech- 
ing,” this queer eighteenth-century trade 
surviving almost at the very gates of 
the great Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
its modern medical school. 

At the top of the steps up to the 
monument you perhaps saw a colored 
vender of flowers, making a gay patch 
against the green and gray. He was 
probably the only flower merchant from 
whom it would be the correct thing to 
buy at that place. For there is always 
in Baltimore one shop to which one 
should go. Immemorial custom, the con- 
tinued patronage of the gentry, have set- 
tled where you must purchase everything, 
from a fresh egg to a tiara. Yet the 
other shops have a trim and _ satisfaec- 


MARKET 


tory air, and somehow the respectability 
f those of a prosperous county-town 
in England. 

The English connection was a close 
one in the early days, even after the 
Revolution. The daughters of one sin- 
gle family became the Marchioness of 
Wellesley and the Duchess of Leeds. 
You will find some beautiful portraits, 
by painters such as Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, both of Baltimoreans of that day 
and of their friends across the Atlantic, 
friends highly placed and famous, in the 
deserted and dusty rooms of the His- 
torical Society. The hillside — street 
where the rather depressed-looking mid- 
Victorian building of the society stands 
is one of the few in Baltimore which 
seem forgotten and dilapidated. No one 
appears to visit. the pictures, almost no 
one the library, where a few readers lurk 
in the gloom to which you penetrate to 
see an admirable portrait of Washing- 
ton. To the romantically inclined, these 
visitors there can be no others than the 
last representatives of proud but deeay- 
ing Baltimorean families. Indeed, to a 
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PrIMORE 


sympathetic eye the tow 


gests, quite as it s] ild, the persisten¢ some hot-blooded s h prese rved the hame. 
colonial aristocracy. Then finally it was lost, and only thes 
There are legends, of course, as ther eer memories survive 
ire in every Southern town, illustrative The numberless antique-furniture shops 
the pride of birth, all charming stories, li, naturally enough, provide daily tales 
hut mostly of one pattern. There is one tf an impoverished lady just on the point 
} vever, of which they tell you f parting with exactly the piece you wer 
tales a little different. It belonged one oking for, And though you may hav 
umily of Portuguese Jews, emi- a moment’s suspicion that the whistling 
grants from a country where their race, and hammering in an upper room come 
more than anywhere els in the world, from a cheerful German workman nov 
traces its lineage back into the mists of fabricating —and “ antiquating ” — the 
immemorial antiquity They were strict furniture of this unhappy gentlewoman, 
religionists, even maintaining a private if you have a nice nature, you will 
synagogue in their house near the very believe in her. 
street where the Cardinal may still oe It is paintings, however, the sale of 
easionally be seen taking the air. They which is oftenest accompanied by all the 
were proud socially, too, and were re- eccentricity which is the privilege of a 
ceived on equal terms by the Gentil long-existent society. There was a Van 
aristocracy Their odd pathetic story is dyck, if you please, to be had last spring 
of the gradual dying out of the family. at the best ladies’ hair-dressing estab 
They ere too orthodox to marry an lishment, and a Murillo on sale in the 
but Jews, they were too well-born 1 parlor of an employment agency. You 
condescend to any of their fellow religion might believe in their authenticity or not, 


ists in this country. The daughters, as you liked, but there they were. And 


strictly reared in the family religion and there is even mor 


the family pride, faded one by one to There is still probably to be found in 


Ss] nsterhood, all but one lovels girl, of one of the least frequented eorners of th 


mm they tell the romantic tale that she town an extensive collection of paintings, 


ran awa and was forever forgotten. which has not spared the Italian, English, 
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Dutch, French, nor Spanish schools of 
art. It is on sale—after a fashion. That 
is to say, it is not offered, but to any one 
who might casually stumble on it, the 

ner would confess, with some hesitancy 
and shyness, that she would like to turn 
it into money. She is a pleasant, middle- 


aged lady, dressed in a fashion that some- 


h iakes vou think of Godey’s Ladies’ 
Bou She is no professed connoisseur 
ot art. But her father was fond of 


paintings, and these “used to be about 
the house.” She was always fond of the 
Murillo, but she herself liked the blue 
of the Titian better before the pictur 
was repainted by that Italian from New 
York who did so much cleaning up for 
her father. (As to the Titian she is un- 
mistakably right. As things now stand 
the version of the same subject in the 
l'ttizi at Florence is the better painting.) 
Still, she likes the pictures, all of them, 
and is not modern enough to be troubled 
by any doubts as to their a ithenticity. 
Indeed, ha not the portrait of the 
Dauphin of France been recognized as 
ich by several visitors unmistakabl: 
foreign, and possibly, so she suspects, 
emissaries of the French government? 
And did not an agent of the Boston 
Museum of Art once obtain access to the 


collection disguised as a steel-worker on 


strike’ There is a local expert of some 
skill in this matter of paintings, and i 
was once delicately hinted to the lady 
f the collection that if he were to ex 
amine ard guarantee her pictures their 
sale might be easier. She, bless her 

it! drew herself up delicately, and made 
an answer which the sentimental tourist 
himself could never have invented and 
put in the mouth of any proud aristocrat. 

‘1 seareely think his opinion could be 
very valuable,” she objected. “ His fam- 
ily lived near ours for many years, but 
we did net visit them.” 

The writer does not wish for the loeal 
expert’s opinion, either. He believes in 
the authenticity of every canvas, and 
only wishes he could buy them all 


T! 


he new Baltimore risen from th 


ashes of 1904 is praiseworthy but not 
pictur sque. The energy, however. and 
the progressiveness behind it are an es 
sential part of the town’s character. 
They had the first water-works here, th 
first lighting by eas, the first telegraph, 
and the first great railway. And it is 
just this blend of th enterprisé so gen- 
erally termed Northern with the easy 
Southern acceptance ol the pleasant 
things of life which gives Baltimore its 
special not These and another pe rfect 
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tury ago, Indeed, one may imagine any- 
thing about the Chesapeake and _ its 
shores, for they are unknown and _ for- 
Lately the richness of the 
agricultural lands has begun to _ at- 
tract settlers again. Not all of Balti- 


more’s immigration goes West now. By 


gotten. 


the water-front you may occasionally see 
a flat-bottomed, snub-nosed boat starting, 
loaded with a whole colony of German 
farming families, for St. Mary’s County 
or the Eastern Shore. 

The levee, alive with hurrying pas- 
sengers, and colored stevedores and roust- 
abouts moving at lesser speed, is always 
tempting the sentimental tourist to em- 
bark upon strange explorations. Who 
would not see the Nanticote, the Chop- 
tank, the Wicomico River? Who does 
not long for the Patuxent, the Pocomoke, 
and the re aches of Tangier Sound ? 
Then there are as well the West and the 
Severn rivers, with stately residences on 
their green banks, and Annapolis, that 
loveliest of little capitals. There are 
boats that go up that broad Potomae to 
Washington, or slowly mount the Rap- 
pahannoeck and the York rivers, taking 
you into the very heart of that forgotten 
Virginian country. And always there is 
in Baltimore the haunting sense of this 
great contributory provinee, land of un- 
known possibilities and fading memories. 

Coneretely, it is the great bay and its 
Baltimore’s markets 
high with the best and cheapest food our 


shores which pik 
country knows. The Chesapeake itself 
sends “fruit of the sea ”—to borrow a 
pleasant Italian phrase—of every deserip- 
tion, and from a very early spring to a 
late autumn the market- gardens and 
the orchards of Anne Arundel and St. 
Mary’s, counties pleasantly named, pour 
fruits and the freshest vegetables from a 
real horn of plenty. You may eat Mary- 
land peaches as early as June, and Mary- 
land strawberries as late as October. And 
the air above is the chosen haunt of game- 
birds actually eager to be roasted over 
the fires of Baltimore. The phrase must 
be repeated again, “ gastronomic centre 
of America.” For the grateful city quite 
unreservedly avails itself of its ad- 
vantages; it seems to be in a perpetual 
carnival of marketing. 

It is not merely that in Baltimore’s 
clubs and in the houses of her aristocracy 


is “good cheer” so abundant as to lx 
famous. Every one knows the tales 
feasting, and has heard the legends of 
high betting on races between favorit: 
terrapin, devoted to sport during the half 
hour before they enter the pot. Rare old 
wines, incomparable oysters, snowy crab 
flakes, ruddy canvasbacks—all these help 
to compose a picture of mellow tone. But 
what is even pleasanter to contemplate 
is the high-heaped larder of the hum 
blest Baltimorean. 

Of course it is not possible for the 
casual observer to b behind every kitchen 
stove and under every dinner table in so 
large a town; he must trust to his ob 
servations in the market-place and_ to 
what chance acquaintances of the streets 
and shops can tell him. But he sees th 
humblest baskets go home filled to over 
flowing with things which are luxuries 
elsewhere. He knows that the moderat: 
ly cireumstanced can eat soft-shell crabs 
by the dozen, and the really impoverished 
buy oysters by the barrel. He will spend 
happy mornings lounging about the low, 
rambling, picturesque markets. Ilere at 
dawn country wagons still lumber in 
from the great highroads with “ garden- 
truck,” and in the late afternoon go hom« 


with tired but happy parties of marketers 
in rustie clothes and real sunbonnets 
Here is a never-ending, cheerful con 
fusion, and the satisfying sense that no 
one is going hungry. 

Indeed, Baltimore, among great cities, 
would seem to be the paradise of th 
small income. Nothing is perhaps reall; 
cheap in this country nowadays, but by 
comparison life in the Maryland metrop 
olis is actually within the reach of all 
Supplies, to employ the term most com 
prehensively, are abundant. And house 
rents are low. 

The term house-rents is used advisedly 
In all other towns of so great a popula 
tion you must say flat-rents. But in all 
Jaltimore there can scarcely be more than 
a dozen “apartment buildings”! This 
statement is meant literally, not as a 
picturesque exaggeration; though for a 
New-Yorker, for example, it is only by 
a far flight of the imagination that such 
a condition of things can be conceived 
Baltimore is, broadly speaking, a city of 


small houses, the  pleasantest larg 


settlement of the moderately rich and 
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THE 


moderately poor in our whole coun- 


There is plenty of money in 
} 


timore, but there are few great for- 


nes; the plutoerats do it there on a 


dest ten millions, and in something 
siderably less pretentious than a New 
The standard 
This helps the 


rk or Chicago palace. 


expenditure is low. 


asses, Too. And the eurious land- 


ire system which still survives from 
nial days makes it possible for the 
n of modest means to own his own 
se. There are almost no freeholds in 
timore; all houses are subject to a 
nd rent. From certain points of 
vy this may be an iniquitous system; 
nevertheless enables a family to “ set- 
itself ” at the beginning of its career. 
On a modest working-man’s income 
1 may live in a delightful toy-like little 
l-brick house with fresh paint, green 
tters, and the whitest of white steps. 
ir house may be only ten feet wide and 
story and a half high, but it is a digni- 
d, self-respecting habitation, and your 
stle as no flat can ever be. Near you, 
whatever quarter of the town you may 


ive, are probably pleasant squares plant- 
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ed with wide-branching trees, or streets 
gay with grass-plots, tlower-beds, fountains, 
Only in Baltimore do such boule- 
vards run through regions of the tiniest, 
simplest houses. All this, if you are to 
view towns with some wish for the well- 


statues. 


being and happiness of humanity, makes 
Baltimore a really comforting place. 
There is still more matter for phi 
losophizing in these charming slums. ‘To 
the sentimental tourist it seems impos 
sible to overestimate the artistic, ethical, 
and sociological effect of the white door 
step, which in both Philadelphia and 
Baltimore is the most promin nt feature 
of the urban scene. Ideally, it is of 
marble; failing this, of fair planks of 
wood. There it stands, ready to b 
scrubbed each morning, to be painted 
each spring. It is the outward and visible 
sign of thrift, neatness, a kind of guar 
antee that within, too, there are cleanli 
ness and all the domestic virtues. And 
happily for Baltimore, with the excep- 
tion of a few sinister and ill-omened new 
streets in the outskirts, the white door 
step is universal. It adorns wealth. It 
mitigates poverty. It will be an evil day 
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the war of 1812 sleep in the sunshine, and 
old 
1) 
innumerable 
But all that it hopes to do is 


one’s curiosity, to de- 
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her civilization. 
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tain some passer-by, and perhaps to point 
out to some native, whose eye has grow! 
dull from custom, what a delightful tow 

he lives in. Indeed, all over the countr 
there is great need that justice shoul 
be done to the indigenous sights. Io 


so many years we have done ample j 


tice, and more, to Europe, that the m 

ment may be coming to pause oceasional 

by the side of some lovely fragment 

our own past, to meditate upon the fac 
that the unnoted years as they go by ar 
mnaking us an old country, and that ov 
the face of our civilization is creeping 
a richer, more romantic bloom. Son 
day that famous traveller from Ne 

Zealand will be prowling among ou 
eighteenth and nineteenth century relic 
Is it not to be hoped that before he dis 
covers us we may discover ourselves 
And as a beginning must be made som« 
where, why not at Baltimore, sitting a 
onee modestly’ and proudly by her grea 
bay of Chesapeake, and putting pleasant 
ly before you her long history of a 
American town? She can prove to an 


hints for the one who will give her half a chance what 


a good, a dignified, a charming thing it 
to be an American town. 
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FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


I liad tell you Lineoln was ungainly, plain? 
To some he seemed so: true. 
Yet in his leok was charm to gain 
Ken such as I, who knew 
With how confirmed a will he tried 
To overthrow a cause for which | would have died. 





The sun may shine with naught to shroud 
Its beam, yet show less bright 
Than when from out eclipsing cloud 
It pours its radiant light; 
And Lincoln, seen amid the shows of war 


Clothed in his sober black, was somehow felt the more 


To be a eentre and } soul of power, 





An influence benign 
To kindle in a faithless hour 
New trust in the divine. 
Grave was his visage, but no cloud could dull 
The radiance from within that made it beautiful. 


A prisoner, when I saw him first 
Wounded and sick for home 

ITis presence soothed my vearning’s thirst 
Whil vet his lips wer dumb: 

Por such compassion “as his ceountenanes wore 


I had not seen nor felt in human face before. 


And when, low-hending o’er his foe, 
He took in his firm hand 
My wasted one, I seemed to know 
We two were of one Land; 
And as my cheek flushed warm with young surprise, 
Ged’s pity looked on me from Lincoln’s sorrowing eyes. 


His prisoner T was from then 
Love makes surrender sure 
And though T saw him not again, 
Some memories endure, 
And T am glad my untaught worship knew 
His the divinest face T ever looked into! 












Eileen 


BY BELLE RAD 


SHALL eall her Eileen, because that 
: wl called herself and 


that is what her father had always 


hat she alwa 


illed her, and surely they were the two 
But on the 

chool records her name stood as Martha 
Martha Higgins and as Martha she 


vas known in the Higgins household and 


vho knew the most about it. 


in the neighborhood; but remember, to 
she will ilways bn j ist Kileen. 
Phis is how Eileen came to be ineor 
Higgins household. 
lour—no, five years ago her father had 


died. “Sort of faded away like,” said 


porated vith the 


the neighborhood. He had been a min 
ister of the ae spel. Krom aeross the 
waters he had come, bringing Eileen with 


him—a dreamy, sad-eyed, perhaps a 
broken-hearted man, and in some way he 
had drifted into the great city and into 
the little parish in that crowded, dingy 
arter of the eity Ilere he had lived 
lv a little while, and then—what was 


| 


to become of Eileen? The parish met 


and diseussed t, and then Mrs. lliggins 
diseussed it with Mr. Higgins, and then 
they vent to the eld rs, or whatever 
they are called in that particular kind 
f denomination, and announced ol 
Mrs. Ilige ins announeed—that they would 


‘She'll be ever so useful by and 
hy.” she had said in her talk with Mr. 
Iliggins “Seein’ as how we've only 
hy Vs, it “d be nice to have a girl. I do 
need some one to help me with the hous 
ind with the babies. That girl that the 
Jenkins adopted—Annie—just see what a 


he lp she 


and handy about things. I'll change 


s to Mrs. Jenkins; just as spry 


Fileen’s sort of queer 
Martha’s what Ill eall 
her, Martha Higgins: that sounds good 


he r hame, though 


and moonshiny 


nd sensible 
This had happened when Eileen was 
only five vears old: now it was five vears 


later, and Eileen, being ten, was pro 


nounced—nay. more than pronounced, she 


LIFFE LAVERACK 


was proclamated, publicly recognized, 

a failure. In the home of her adoption 
she was a constant, an irritating disap 
And, indeed, 


any Martha standard to be attained 


pointment. according to 
and maintained, Eileen was a failure; if 
we define success as adaptatic n to one’s 
environment, then seandalous indeed was 
hie r ubsuccess, 

These are some of the things that 
Kileen did or rather didn’t do, for it 
was what Eileen didn’t do that caused 
the Higginses and the neighborhood to 
shudder. But listen to Mrs. Higgins her 
self talking it over with Mrs. Jenkins, 
the proprietor of the immaculate Annie. 
Mrs. Jenkins had heard the same plaint 
many times before, but she always en 
joyed the woes of Mrs. Higgins and their 
implied contrast to her own extraordinary 
good fortune. 

“ Qh, she’s hope less,” 


gins. “ Just hope less is what she is. | 





puts her to fryin’ the chops, and when | 
eomes back, there is the chops ill black 
as cinders; and what was. sh doin’ ¢ 
‘Watchin’ the clouds comin’ out of th 
kettle” she says, ‘and melt away lik 
clouds in the sky, she says in that queer 
voice of hers. Or I puts her to wipin’ 
up the floor, thinkin’ there’s no harm 
she can do there; and when I looks in 
to see how she’s gettin’ on, if she ain’t 
settin’ just where I left her, starin’ at 
the shadder the plant there in the winder 
‘It’s dancin’, shi 
‘It’s holdin’ out 


its skirts and dancin’ and courtesyin’ t 


is makin’ on the floor! 
says, smilin’ up at me. 
me, she says. Now, ain’t that crazy? 
And then I thinks maybe she could do 
a littl o’ the babies’ washin’, so I gives 
her a little tub and sets her goin’, and 
what does she do? Plays with the soap 
suds in the tub—that’s what she does 
‘They're foam flowers,’ she says. ‘The 
kind that used to grow along the shore 
where father and I used to live,’ she says. 
‘Father, he told me about them—the 
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nvariably called it J I don’t know where he is he | 
of sex, be« se th ‘ | nt rememl here I left him.” 
f the first baby. Exasper Mrs. Hig put her hand Kileet 
s. Higgins. It he | lers. She man and 
er just at the begin g r grip ry he \ lon’t 
nd you were give hol / he « \ lov vy wher 
in big 1 g-c} I ‘ my bal Phin ! Phin ! 
nd sang > the ! | black brows mi gether 
d heavier, until when it r her storm-driver \ nd het 
you put dow} n the floor | ds clenched rhtl er 
ild begin to get about by itself lwayvs was, this trying to remember! 
} 


probably take hold of the st “We went out,” she said 


vou happened to be thir £ ling her iV bac he p ! 
ing else, Then by and by { ‘Tl carried Jimmy a e went and wv 
raised itself 1) nd toc to i it Was ver | ! im I 
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singing, and we looked at them; and 
then there came a music man, and then 
| don’t remember any more.” 

Mrs. Higgins relaxed her hold on 
Kileen’s shoulders and seized her by the 
hand. “Come along,” she said, starting 
for the door. “ Come along with me and 
how me where you went,” and she strode 
ut of the room and out of the house, 
dragging Eileen after her. “ Which 
vay?” she demanded when they reached 
the sidewalk, and Kileen, who had just 
stumbled down the steps and who didn’t 
know ip from down by this time, pointed. 

The evening was very hot and s iltry. 


All the doors and windows were crowded 


and the streets thick with children. 
Through this throng swept Mrs. IHiggins, 
breathing wrath and denunciation, a very 


Heeuba of pair, with EFileen—to badly 


mix our figures—swinging at the wheels 
of her chariot. Here was an invigorating 


noveltv indeed for the listless populace 


a lost baby. a frantic mother, an of- 
fender haled to justice—many of varied 
tongues and sizes rallied to the standard 
of Mrs. Higgins. 

When they reached the bird-store, their 
first landmark—for by pure luck Eileen 
had pointed in the right direction—an 
alarmed proprietor came from his supper 
in the hack of the shop to meet them. 
Ile was a Frenchman, and the sight of 
the gesticulating crowd about the door 
reminded him unpledsantly of scenes 
lived through in his native Franee. But 
when he saw Eileen he smiled, for he was 
very fond of her. 

“What!” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
had grasped the reason for their coming. 
‘Zat zo great babee lost! Ilow could 
No, he has not been left in 
my shop. Ze leetle girl and ze great 


zat be lost! 


babee zay hafe not been here zis after- 
noon: vesterday afternoon zay were here. 
Mais, not to-day, no!” 

A fresh sensation the front ranks 
thrilled. Mrs. Higgins, in the very front, 
turned upon Kileen. 

“You hear that?” she said through her 
teeth. “He says you wasn’t here this 
afternoon. Well, if you wasn’t here, 
where was you, then?” 

Fileen looked up at the bird-store man, 
her friend. She put her free hand upon 
“Wasn't it this afternoon?” 


she whispered. But even as she asked 


his arm. 


came the staggering realization that it 
had not been this afternoon, but yester- 
day, as he said. 

The bird-store man looked down at the 
despairing eyes and at the hand on his 
arm, so thin that it reminded him of one 
of his birds’ claws; then, to his ever 
lasting honor and the honor of his race, 
he lied—superbly. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated. “How I am 
stupid! How I forget! Zay were her 
zis afternoon, for a long time zay were 
here. I have to go out and I leave zem 
here. Ze babee I have not seen. Mais, 
he can be here somewhere. It is zo easy 
to lose a babee. Often I lose zem myself. 
It is quite probable my wife she know. 
Marie!” he called. “ Marie, viens ici!” 

All this time the door in the rear of 
the store had been ajar, and black eves, 
several pairs of them, had been peering 
through the crack. Now the door opened 
wide, revealing Madame, and three or four 
small people clinging to her skirts. From 
the room beyond came the sound of a 
baby’s ery. At the sound of the ery Mrs. 
Higgins, dropping Eileen’s hand, sprang 
forward, the crowd pressing behind her. 
Kileen was forgotten—forgotten by every 
one except the ready Frenchman, who, 
unnoticed, pushed her through an open- 
ing in the counter. 

“Go out by zat leetle door,” he whis- 
pered, “and run quick. By and by you 
come back he re.” 

Now, the shop was on a corner and 
‘zat leetle door” opened upon a very 


narrow alleyway. Down this alley 
way fled Eileen, unthinking, unknowing 
whither, the terror of the hunted in her 


heart. When she at last stopped it was 
because there sounded a clap of thunder 
so loud and so near that it seemed to be 
right across her path. She looked about 
her; it had grown very dark, and there 
where she found herself it was all strange. 
She had never seen the place before 
nor any of the people who were hurry- 
ing past. No one paid the slightest at- 
tention to her, every one being very busy 
getting their doors and windows shut and 
themselves and their children in befor 
the storm. Drops began to fall, heavy, 
menacing drops; it was impossible for 
her to go back now to the bird-store man. 
Where could she go? Near her was an 


open door and she went. i 
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[It opened, she found, on a narrow pas- 
ageway, and, as by this time the rain was 
sweeping in at the door, she ran on to the 
other end. Here was another door, also 
ypen. Through it she saw a little, very 
muddy yard, and across the yard a shed. 
Eileen darted for the shed, for the far- 
thest corner of it, and dropped down on 
the pile of—of—she didn’t know what— 
that was on the floor. Crouching here, 
her arms over her head, she waited, while 
outside the storm roared and growled and 
stamped as it went hunting about trying 
to find her—Eileen. Every now and then 
she opened her eyes for a second, and 
then she saw the lightning that was light- 
d to help find her, Eileen; and the rain- 
drops that were sent to. get word of her 
were all hurrying about and were trying 
to beat in the little roof that covered her. 
And it was all sent, all being done, by 
Mrs. Higgins, whose voice in your ear 
was as the voice of the thunder, and the 
gleam of whose eyes was as the sting of 
the lightning. 

Excepting that she trembled, Eileen 
cept perfectly still. Any moment she 
expected to be discovered. What would 
happen to her then she didn’t know, only 
it would be the worst thing that had ever 
yet happened to her. But about her the 
great storm prowled in vain; then, still 
snapping and snarling, it began to move 

vay—fainter and fainter it sounded. 
Eileen uneovered her face. Only once 
in a while now the lightning looked in 

the door, and very few—and they very 
tired —-rain-drops continued to knock 
against the shed. 

Fileen was very tired, too. Feeling 
about on the floor, she found an old sack, 
and rolling it up for a pillow, she lay 
down. It wasn’t safe to go out yet. Mrs. 
Higgins might at any time unloose the 
torm again upon her. Perhaps it was 

\iting outside now, ready to spring 

her. 

But, although she felt safe for the mo- 
ment, Eileen wasn’t happy at all. Now 
that the terror was passed she could think 

gain, and as she thought she began to 
ry. Where was Jimmy? Where had 
he left him? Where was he in the 
midst of the storm? 
Of all the dynasty of the Jimmies he 
ad been her favorite, the only thing not 
his favor being his size, and even 
Vor. CXXII—No 129 -53 
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that was gratifying to her, because people 
often stopped to praise him and to ask 
if he wasn’t very heavy. 

He had been a real companion, Jimmy 
had. He always seemed to like to do just 
what she liked to do. He would sit con- 
tentedly for hours while she sang to him 
about the clouds that were passing over 
their heads. He loved the birds in their 
funny little cages; he loved the goldfish 
in the big bow! at the fish-store and tried 
to grab them. The goldfish at the fish- 
store! That was where she had been this 
afternoon. Now it all came back to her. 
There had been a man who told her 
stories about the fish and she had put 
Jimmy down and he had gone to sleep; 
and there had come a music man—not 
the music man, but one who had made 
sounds unlike any she had ever heard 
before, very strange and fascinating—and 
she had followed him; but whither? And 
had she taken Jimmy with her or had 
she left him sleeping placidly beside the 
goldfish bowl ? 

Oh, why did she always forget! No 
one else ever forgot. Eileen was lying 
all this time opposite the door of the 
shed, and as she stared out into the 
black night she noticed that it was grow- 
ing less black. She began to distinguish 
the outlines of the buildings—they were 
not very high—and above them the sky 
was brightening. Some one was moving 
away the clouds. Eileen smiled. It was 
the moon; and the moon was to her what 
it was not to any one else, it was to her 
the white soul of her mother. Her father 
had told her so. His telling her had been 
the one thing she remembered clearly of 
their life in that other country before 
they crossed the sea. It had been a dark 
night, as this night was, and there had 
been a sound of waves on a beach; then 
it had grown brighter and her father had 
pointed upward. “ Look,” he said, and 
she had looked: and out of the sky 
had come something wonderfully white. 
“What is it?” she whispered, and he 
replied very low, “It is the white soul 
of your mother, Eileen, come to watch 
over us.” And she still came to watch 
over Eileen, although at strange and quite 
unexplained intervals and in equally 
strange and unexplained shapes and sizes. 
She had come now because from afar off 
down the sky she had heard the noise of 
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the storm and had known that Eileen 
had need of her. Very gently she made 
her way through the hushed clouds; very 
gently she dismissed them, only one re- 
maining, a very little one that she prob- 
ably wanted to keep near her; and to 
her side she called a clear white star. 

Now Eileen had decided, after much 
meditation, that if the moon was the 
white soul of her mother, more lovely, 
more radiant than was any other soul, 
why, then the stars must be the souls of 
other people, babies most of them; and 
the clear white one that now lingered 
near her mother and that seemed to 
love to play beside her, why, that must 
be the soul of the Murphy baby. 

Tend rly the white moon looked in 
upon Eileen. All about her she poured 
her calm, assuring light. Then higher 
and higher she floated—floated out of 
sight: and all the light went with her, 
all excepting one long ray that, like 
a slender sentinel, waited watchful at 
the door. 

Thus protected Eileen fell asleep. 


It was daylight when she awoke with 
a start. Some one, she was sure, was 
calling her. “ Wake up,” she had heard 
in her sleep. “Come! Come! Wake 
up!”. So she arose obediently, but very 
slowly. She was stiff all over. There 
was the little dirty shed, there was the 
little dirty yard, there was the shabby 
house across the yard. No one was awake 
yet. Everything was quiet and nowhere, 
nowhere was Mrs. Higgins. 

Oautiously Eileen peered out of the 
door. Oh, but some one was awake, after 
all! There over the shabby house was 
the cloud, the same little cloud that had 
waited by her mother’s side last night. 
It was not white now, it was pink all 
over, like Jimmy’s cheeks when he woke 
up in the morning; the little cloud must 
have just awakened, too. 

“ Did you call me?” asked Eileen. Now 
that she thought of it the voice in her 
sleep had been a small cloudy voice. 

The cloud did not answer, but it began 
to move slowly and as it moved it beck- 
oned. “Follow me,” it seemed to say. 
“Follow me.” And Eileen, without a 
shadow of hesitation, stepped out and 
followed. She had been guarded through 
the night and now she was to be guided 


straight to where Jimmy was. Eilee 
had often before followed the clouds 
Disastrous, shipwrecked little expeditions 
they had been. More than anything else 
she loved them. Lovely, winged mes 
sengers bearing word from lands never 
seen to lands never seen. Upon what 
errands were they bound? Who had sent 
them? They, too, seemed to forget som 

times and to go dreaming purposeles 
across the unpaved, unpeopled sky coun 
try. Sometimes they would let fall th 
rain-drops they were carrying, and thx 

they looked sad and she felt very sor 

for them. What would their Mrs. Hig 
gins say? But there was no lack of pm 
pose in this particular young cloud th 

was now guiding Eileen. It opened it 
fluffy wings, it puffed out its round cheek 
and fairly scampered over the otherwi 

deserted sky. 

The streets were almost deserted, too 
Eileen, her eyes always on the cloud 
didn’t notice where she was going; bi 
she did notice after a while, with a great 
misgiving, that the cloud was growin: 
smaller. It had long ago begun to los 
its rosy color and was becoming pale 
paler and paler—smaller and smaller- 
was going to die. 

In despair she stood gazing up at it 
expiring there before her. But as sh 
stood there gazing up, there came floating 
down from out of the sky a beautiful 
sound—a beautiful song—a song such 
some sky bird might sing. Perhaps it 
was the voice of the dying cloud—its 
swan-song — she had always known they 
could sing. 

It grew louder and came nearer 
nearer—until it seemed just above her 
Eileen, turning her eyes from the now 
blank sky, saw that she was standing by) 
a high brick wall. There was nothing 
unusual about this (hers was a world of 
walls), but there was something unusual! 
about this particular wall. Over the top 
of it trees were blowing; green, heavy 
boughs were actually hanging down, al- 
most touching her, and in one of thes 
trees the cloud bird was singing. Eileen 
nodded understandingly. The dear litt) 
cloud was not dead, after all; it had onl 
vanished for a moment, and had now 
reappeared in the big tree as a singing 
bird, still to lead her. The trouble was 
that the tree was inside and Eileen was 
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outside the wall. It was too impossibly 
high to climb, and she couldn’t fly—pre- 
vious experiment had taught her that— 
so she began its circuit. 

At first it was all smooth and red and 
impenetrable, but after she turned the 
corner it became more mysterious, con- 
equently more hopeful. Trees and 
hrubs grew close against it—not so 
close, though, but that Eileen found she 
could walk along between them and the 
wall. Once upon a time there must have 
heen a path there. Then just where the 
shrubbery was thickest she came upon a 
little wooden gateway. 

It couldn’t have been opened for a long 
time, for it was almost covered with vines. 
The latch was stiff and rusty, but the 
gate opened with almost magical ease— 
only the tender little hands of the vines 
clinging to it and trying to hold it back. 
Eileen entered and the gate closed be- 
hind her. 

She didn’t stir for a few moments. She 
only shut her eyes tight and then opened 
them again very stealthily—yes, it was 
still there: 

Heavily shaded paths stretching away 
on each side of her. Before her, too, a 
path green with moss leading to a sunlit 
space beyond. 

Oh, that sunlit space beyond! Would 
it vanish before she came to it? Would 
it not be safer to stand just where she 
was standing and look at it and look at 
it? It was so easy to frighten away a 
beautiful dream. So she waited, scarcely 
breathing, but the bright vision faded not. 

Slowly she began to walk toward it— 
a ragged little moth drawn by the radiant 
star—walked right on out of the shade 
of the path into all that wonder of light 
and glowing color right into the heart 
of the dream. 

Oh, but it was beautiful in the heart of 
the dream! Flowers lived there, flowers 
and flowers. On all sides of her they 
spread. There was green grass there, too, 
and high waving trees, and in the centre 
of it all a clear, round pool of water. In 
the water white clouds were floating, rest- 
ing there. Was this, then, where the 
clouds eame from? And was this where 
the stars went in the daytime? Every- 
where, on the petals of the flowers, on the 
blades of grass, they were hanging, little 
sparkling stars. Eileen took a deep 
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breath. How sweet the dream was to 
smell, too! 

She started to go about among the 
flowers. They did not seem in the least 
afraid—rather, it appeared they liked her 
being there and turned to look at her as 
she passed. Now she came to where the 
roses lived. Even if it all crumbled away 
she must touch one, just one. It was pink 
and wide open. Very gently she put her 
grimy little hands about its soft petalled 
face: but it did not shrink, it did not 
fade away. What a dream it was! 

It was a wonderfully silent dream, too. 
It made no noise, excepting that it sang 
always like birds, the voice of the cloud 
bird soaring high above all the others like 
a little beacon of song sounding faithful- 
ly, waiting to pilot her small bark errant 
into the patient harbor. 

Slowly she drifted down the wide path 
that, like some quiet channel, flowed on- 
ward between softly colored fragrant 
shores, drifted, until she came to another 
path. Here she turned, for the cloud 
bird was ealling at the end of this green 
alley, and there was the sound of rain- 
drops, careless rain-drops that had noth- 
ing to do. She could see them there now, 
dancing up and down in a lovely basin of 
water. And what else did she see? 

A pile of stones rising in the centre of 
the basin, and upon the stones a round, 
dimpled, white figure without any clothes 
on. Its head was thrown back; it was 
laughing triumphantly but silently. In 
its fat arms it was clasping something 
tightlyv—a fish, that was what it was—a 
big fish; and in the water goldfish were 
swimming about. It was a baby sitting 
there. It was Jimmy! 

Just in front of him Eileen came to 
anchor, while overhead the cloud bird spent 
himself in a splendid celebration of trium- 
phant song. It was no mean achievement 
to have steered Eileen into port! 

Eileen went forward and held out her 
arms. “Jimmy,” she said. But the baby 
made no answer: he just continued kick- 
ing out his fat legs and laughing his 
silent laugh, clasping all the while the 
fish. Then she sat down on the grass to 
think it out. 

He had waked up after she left him at 
the fish-store. Beside him was the gold- 
fish bow] with its glittering contents. He 


had plunged for them, he had fallen in, 
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he had been drowned, he had died, and 
here he was. 

They were always very white after they 
had died, she had been told, and very still, 
but they smiled and looked happy. Jimmy 
certainly looked happy, as if he wanted 
nothing else in the world. 

She had wondered and wondered where 
they went after they died. This, then, 

as where they went; they went into 
a dream that never woke up. And what 
was a dream that never woke up? . Why, 
was it not heaven? 

But if this were heaven, how more 
than strange it was that she, Eileen, 
should be here, she who had been told 
again and again that she was so bad she 
would never be allowed in! 

It must be—thus she argued—because 
there was no one else here to take care 
of Jimmy. He couldn’t do anything for 
himself yet. If he were to drop the fish, 
for instance, who could get it for him? 
Eileen felt very proud of Jimmy perched 
upon the rock. He was so clean, so fat. 
Somehow she didn’t feel sorry he was 
dead. Why should she? He looked ab- 
solutely contented. 

She went on with her thinking. This 
being heaven, then the Murphy baby must 
be somewhere about, and her mother and 
her father and other people, all having a 
good time in their quiet way. She would 
go and look for them. 

So once again she set out upon her 
pilgrimage. She had hardly started before 
she noticed at the other end of the shaded 
path an open door and broad steps leading 
up to it. Noiselessly she approached, 
noiselessly she ascended the steps, then she 
stopped; it was very strange, but there 
it was. In some way it would have to 
be fitted into the scheme of things. 

She was looking into a large wooden- 
raftered room—one side of it was all win- 
dows. There were a few figures in the 
recom, white, motionless, always silent, as 
hefitted the nature of the place. They 
were for the most part a very sad-looking 
lot. Poor people, they must have died in 
dreadful ways. 

There was a body without any head. 
There was a head without any body. One, 
a very large lady, interested Eileen es- 
pecially. She had wings, but she had lost 
both her arms and her head. She must 
have killed herself while trying to fly. 


There were, besides, one or two figures 
so covered up with bandages that you 
couldn’t see what was the matter wit] 
them. But there was one person in th 
room who was neither motionless no: 
quiet, nor yet injured. This one stood 
not far from the door, so absorbed in wh 
he was doing that he never saw Eilee: 
at all. He was a very terrestrial object 
tall, thin, somewhat stooping, without a1 
coat on and with sleeves rolled up. Hi: 
was doing something to the head of 
baby; evidently a very young baby, for 
it wasn’t white yet. It looked not un- 
like the way the Jimmies did the first 
time you saw them. 

As the young man—for Eileen decided 
that he was nothing more unusual than 
that — worked, now touching the baby 
gently, now walking off a little to lo 
at it, he whistled softly; then he woul 
stop whistling and sing for a moment, 
then go back to the whistling again. 

“ark! Hark! The lark at heaven’s 
gate sings!” sang the young man. 

Eileen admired this performance ver) 
much. Perhaps he wasn’t human, after 
all. But, although he knew so mucl 
about music, he didn’t know much abo 
babies, she decided. If he were making 
this one, or even fixing it over, he was 
giving it a great deal too much hair. Sh 
must tell him. 

So, “ They don’t have hair as long as 
that,” she said. “ Not until they ar 
white.” 

The young man stopped his whistling 
and turned toward her; then he did just 
what Eileen did when she first walked 
into the dream. He shut his eyes for a 
moment and then he opened them again. 
Yes, she was still there! She was so for- 
lorn, so grimy, she was so utterly unlike 
anything about her that it was as if 
rent had been made in the rich fabric of 
her background and through it he caught 
a glimpse of the dingy world without. 
But when he went over to the steps and 
looked down at her, right down into her 
eyes, the dingy werld vanished, and he 
found he was looking into the garden 
again and through the garden into some- 
thing fairer that lay beyond. 

“To you really think the baby’s hair 
is too long?” he said, smiling at her 
“He’s older than he looks. Won’t you 
come in and examine him for yourself?” 
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Eileen entered the room and went up 
to the baby and began to study him 
gravely, while the young man, leaning 
against the wall with his hands in his 
poe kets, watched her. 

“Yes,” she said at last, “he is older 
than he looks. He has a good many teeth.” 

“Do you know very much about 
babies?” asked the young man. 

“Oh yes,” said Eileen. “ That is why 
I am here. They had to have some one 
to look after Jimmy.” 

“Jimmy?” he questioned. “ Jimmy?” 

“ Perhaps you don’t know him yet,” re- 
plied Eileen. “ He only came yesterday. 
He’s sitting out there with the gold- 
fish—” 

From where they stood they could see 
down the vistaed path the figure of Jimmy 
rampant upon his rock sable. 

“ Oh!” said the young man. “ So that’s 
his name. I’m glad to know it.” He 
walked over to the steps while he was 
speaking. ‘“ Come and sit down,” he said, 
“and let’s talk. I’m sure we have lots 
to talk about.” 

Eileen sat down beside him and they 
oked at each other. 

“ What are you?” she asked. 

“T? replied the young man. “I’m a 
sculptor.” 

A seulptor! What heavenly thing 
might that be! 

“ What do you do?” she next asked. 

The seulptor had taken a pipe out of 
his pocket and was filling it very de- 
liberately. Everything he did was de- 
liberate. 


] i 


“Oh, mine is a heavenly occupation,” 
he replied. “I take clay out of the earth, 
just common clay, and make beautiful 

ings and people out of it.” 

“Do you help God?” she questioned. 

He lighted his pipe, and after puffing 

. way at it for a few moments: “ Yes,” he 
then said, “I help God. I’m one of His 
ipprentices. I like to think He couldn’t 
get along without me.” 

“Did you help God make Mrs. Hig- 


| , gins?” asked Eileen. “She isn’t beau- 
tiful.” 

; “No,” replied the sculptor, “I didn’t 

7 have anything to do with her. It must 


ve been some one else. God has some 





very poor assistants.” 
‘T suppose,” said Eileen, thoughtfully 
“T suppose that God stays here all the 
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time. He never used to come to where 
I lived.” 

“Yes,” answered the sculptor, “I sup- 
pose He is here all the time, only I’m 
generally too busy to notice Him. But 
I have seen Him here often in the cool 
of the evening. He always walks in 
gardens in the cool of the evening. And 
now,” he went on, “it’s my turn to ask 
questions. Tell me what you are and 
what you do.” 

So Eileen, in that strange, old-world 
voice of hers, with her hands clasped 
about her knees and her eyes dark with 
hostile memories, told him that she was 
Eileen. Told him of the malevolent power 
that made for evil and that worked under 
the sinister name of Higgins. Told of 
Jimmy forgotten, of the flight, of the 
storm, of the protecting moon and the 
guiding star, of her coming at last 
into heaven. 

Her epic concluded, there was silence 
between them. The seulptor had stopped 
smoking. His pipe had gone out, and he 
was gazing before him over the woven 
lights and shadows of the path. 

“Tt is heaven, isn’t it?” he said. “I 
actually forget it sometimes.” 

“Do you forget, too?’ asked Eileen. 

“Oh Lord!” said the sculptor. “ Do 
I forget! There are some people who 
think I don’t do anything else. But do 
you know what I think?” he continued, 
turning toward her. “I think that we 
people who they say forget are really the 
ones who remember. We are remember- 
ing all the time and thinking all the 
time of what the rest of the world 
has forgotten. They’d forget everything 
that’s worth knowing if it wasn’t for us, 
and if we weren’t working so hard all the 
time to remind them. We are really the 
rememberers, aren’t we: and it’s they who 
are the forgetters? They think we’ve lost 
our way, and all the time we are the only 
ones who know the way; and it’s because 
we let the clouds lead us. Now just 
think of it!” he exclaimed. “ You lost 
Jimmy and through losing him you found 
heaven. That was worth while, wasn’t 
it? Looked at in that way, heaven is 
really the place of lost souls.” 

The idea pleased him and he laughed. 
Eileen didn’t laugh. She was being 
forcibly and persistently reminded of 
something which up to this time she had 
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overlooked; something that wouldn’t let 
her think of anything else. She looked 
ap at the seulptor wistfully. 

“T’ve just remembered something,” she 
said. “I would like to forget it, but I 
can’t. I’ve remembered that I didn’t have 
any supper, and that I didn’t have any 
breakfast. Is there anything to eat in 
heaven? Because if there isn’t I’ve got 
to go back.” 

“No supper!” exclaimed the sculptor, 
“ and no breakfast, either! Well, I should 
say you couldn’t forget that! Only the 
greatest rememberers that have ever lived 
could forget that. Of course there are 
things to eat here—milk and honey and 
everything else. And by the way,” he 
went on, “there are baths in heaven, too. 
Do you ever remember having had a bath? 
Wouldn’t you like one now?” 

“Yes,” replied Eileen, “I remember. 
{ would like to have one now if it will 
wait until after I have had the milk and 
honey. I want to see honey.” 

“ All right,” said the seulptor, start- 
ing up and going into the big room. 
“ There’s a lovely person here whose name 
is Celestine. Celestine came here to take 
care of me, just the way you’ve come to 
take care of Jimmy. Celestine,” he said, 
speaking very gently, “had a little girl— 
a little girl about as old as you are, and 
she died last year and came to heaven. 
I'll show her to you later; she’s out there 
among the trees. I have an idea that 
some of her small things will be just 
right for you. Oh, Celestine!” he called, 
opening a door, and taking Eileen’s hand 
they left the room together. 

Presently he came back alone, and with 
his hands deep in his pockets stood pon- 
dering something. 

“T suppose,” he said to himself, “I 
ought to advertise for that baby. When 
things are lost or found you always put 
it in the paper. Those people are prob- 
ably sc ignorant that they’d never think 
of it and so hideously poor that they 
couldn’t pay for it if they did.” 

Taking a note-book and a pencil from 
his pocket, he again sat down on the steps. 

How on earth did you write such a 
thing! 

What he finally evolved was this: 

“Tost—A baby—just before the storm 
on Thursday evening, in a fish - store. 
3aby answers to the name of Jimmy 


Higgins. Finder will please return to 
55 Fairweather Place. It being a large 
baby, finder and returner will be given 
a large reward.” 

It looked very well, he thought, when 
it was done. As soon as Celestine had 
finished her ministrations to Eileen he 
would send it to a newspaper. Then he 
went back to his whistling and to his 
work with the common clay and forgot 
everything else. 

A knocking at the docr recalled him: 
three, four, five times some one knocked 
before he became conscious of the sound. 

“Come in,” he called. Eileen entered, 
Celestine behind her. She had on a white 
dress. She had on white things under- 
neath. She had on white stockings. She 
felt just like a cloud. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the sculptor. 
“Tow nice you look! There’s nothing 
like it, is there? Nothing in heaven or 
earth like soap and water. Never forget 
that, Eileen, whatever else you forget. 
Come here and let me look at you. How 
well everything fits, doesn’t it?” 

Then he turned to Celestine and said 
something in that heavenly language they 
used together, and Eileen knew by the 
sound of his voice and by the tears in 
Celestine’s eyes that they must be speak- 
ing of the little girl who used to wear 
the soft white dress that she was wearing. 

“Now what are you going to do, 
Eileen?” asked the sculptor. “I’ve got 
to work like everything.” 

“T’m going to look for the Murphy 
baby,” replied Eileen. “Do you know 
where he is?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered the sculptor. 
“T’m awfully poor at remembering names. 
You may run across him any moment 
out there.” 

Eileen went down the steps and then 
stopped. 

“T had an orange all to myself,” she 
said, dreamily. “It was very yellow, and 
honey is yellow, too. Celestine says it 
is made out of flowers and sunshine. I 
think I will go and sing to Jimmy about 
it. I’d forgotten all about Jimmy.” 

That evening, when the sculptor was 
dressing, Celestine brought him the news- 
paper. He didn’t want Eileen to see it 
—a newspaper would be a jarring note in 
heaven. 

Yes, there was his advertisement. He 
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viewed it with pride, for among the com- 
monplace notices of missing dogs and 
shopping- bags it certainly was very 
striking. Then he read through the 
“Founds” carefully but unsuccessfully. 
No one had come across a baby in a 
fish-store. 

There was, however, on another page a 

ement which attracted him. This 
statement was to the effect that the little 
girl, Martha Higgins, who had disap- 
peared from her beautiful home on Thurs- 


night, had not yet been heard from. 
That Mr. and Mrs. Higgins, the adoring 


ents, were distracted; that the canal 
is being dragged, and that the police 
ice 


re hot on the trail. There was a pi 
re of the distracted parents—Mr. Hi 
ins seated, Mrs. Higgins standing be- 
ide him, a palm tree and a waterfall in 
ackground. 
Martha Higgins!” thought the sculp- 
tor. “ That’s a curious coincidence that 
ere should be two children of the same 
me lost at the same time—a Jimmy and 
Martha. It may be Jimmy’s sister: 
t then—” Well, he gave it up. He 
Id ask Eileen. The ways of the world 
“ Besides, he 
uldn’t think and dress at the same time. 
Dressing demanded concentration. There 
he was again putting on the thing he had 
st taken off. 
When he was ready he went out to 


Y 


too much for him. 


join Eileen. 

A supper table just large enough for 
two was set out on the grass. Here she 
vas waiting for him. 

‘The wonder was not yet quite gone 

From that still look of hers.” 


Shadows such as only come at the end 

a perfect day were gliding over th 
rarden. Far away in the west through 
the trees glowed the sunset; it looked 
ke another garden. The seulptor sat 
wn and for a few moments watched 
Eileen with great satisfaction. Who or 
hat, he wondered, had taught her the 
guiding of her spoon aright? 

He poured out two glasses of milk. 
“ Eileen,” he said, handing her one, “ did 
you ever hear of a little girl named 
Martha Higgins? Did Jimmy have a 
sister named Martha?” 

Eileen’s eyes widened. “ Martha Hig- 
gins?” she said, “ Why, that was me. 


] 


That was what they called me after I 
was adopted.” 

The sculptor threw back his head and 
laughed and laughed. 

“Oh Lord!” he exclaimed, “that’s 
funny! Do you know, Eileen, that out 
there in the world they’re very much ex- 
cited about you? You’re lost, they think, 
and the eanal is being dragged for you; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Higgins are having 
the time of their lives mourning for you, 
and the police are after you and 

He got no further. Eileen sprang to 
her feet, and with a long-drawn wail 
flung herself upon him. 

“Don’t let them take me,” she sobbed. 
“Don’t let them take me in the covered 
wagon. Don’t let them take me back to 
Mrs. Higgins!” 

The seulptor put his arms about her. 
“Why, of course they won’t take you,” 
he said. “The brutes! We'll just let 
them go on hunting for you out there 
nd all the time we'll sit back of the wall 

‘e in heaven and laugh at them. I 
ish we could get on the wall and throw 
gs at them, too, don’t you? That 
uld be fun, wouldn't it ?”’ 

Eileen lifted her head. She smiled 
doubtfully. 


‘But there’s one policeman,” she said, 


her voice still quivering, “that we 
mustn’t hit. His name is Bill, and I 
e him. He earried Jimmy for me one 
day when it was raining.” 

‘Oh no, we won’t hurt Bill,” assented 
the seulptor. “ We'll send word to him to 
tie a handkerchief around his arm, or to 
vear a green feather or something, so that 

ell know which he is. 

“And we mustn’t hit the bird-store 
man,” said Eileen. “ He is a very nice 
man. He loses babies, too.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t hit the bird-store man 
for anything,” laughed the seulptor. “I 
want to know the bird-store man. He is 
the kind to be encouraged. And now 
where is your handkerchief? Let me dry 
your eyes, and let me see if I can fasten 


on your napkin as well as Celestine does. 
Oh, here she comes now. Tell her what 
fun we’re going to have, sitting on the 
wall and throwing things. She'll join us. 
She’s a fine shot and she likes to laugh.” 

3ut Celestine had something serious 
to attend to. She spoke to the sculptor 
and he arose. 


~~ 
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“ Excuse me, Eileen,” he said. “ There 
is some one here to see me. Celestine will 
stay with you while you finish your sup- 
per. Eat every bit of it—do you hear?” 
And he strode into the house and into 
Celestine’s little tiled kitchen, closing the 
door behind him. 

By the table sat a large woman. In 
her arms she was holding a large baby. 
The seulptor, in looking at them, thought 
it was rather hard to decide which was 
the larger. 

“Good evening,” he said, pleasantly. 
“So you saw my advertisement. Is this 
Jimmy Higgins?” 

The woman stiffened. “ Yes,” she re- 
plied, “I seen it. But this ain’t Jimmy 
Higgins; it never has been Jimmy Hig- 
gins; it never will be Jimmy Higgins. 
This is Albert Edward Higgins.” 

The seulptor knit his brows. “ But I 
don’t think I quite understand,” he said. 

“°Tain’t very difficult,” she answered, 
dryly. “Martha, she called ’em all 
Jimmy.” 

“Oh!” said the sculptor. “What an 
excellent idea! What a lot of trouble it 
must have saved her!” Then the truth 
flashed upon him. “Can it be,” he said, 
bowing courteously, “that I have the 
honor of addressing Mrs. Higgins?” 

The formidable one inclined her head. 
“The same,” she replied. 

“Well, tell me,” said the sculptor, 
“where did you find Jimmy? Where 
had she left him?” 

“ Oh,” answered Mrs. Higgins, sighing 
wearily, “she had left him up-stairs on 
the bed, where he belonged; and then 
she went out and forgot she left him 
there; and all the time we was huntin’ 
for him, there he was at home yellin’ for 
his supper.” 

The seulptor suddenly seemed to re- 
member that one of the windows needed 
attention and began working furiously at 
it, pulling it up and down. 

Mrs. Higgins watched him. He felt 
her scorn. “If,” she said—*if you can 
leave that window alone for a minute 
T’d like you to tell me where Martha is.” 

The window came down with a bang. 
“ Martha,” he said, gravely—* Martha is 
no more.” 

This aroused her. She put the baby 
on the floor and stood up. She certainly 
was appalling. 


“Do you mean she is dead?” she asked, 

“Yes,” replied the sculptor, “ Martha 
is dead and Eileen has been born again. 
Eileen is in heaven.” 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
about,” rejoined Mrs. Higgins, her voice 
rising. “You talk the same crazy way 
Martha used to. But I do know this: 
I know I adopted Martha. She belongs 
to me, and I’ve a right to know what’s 
become of her and to have her back if 
I want her. If you’ve got her here you'd 
better hand her over or I'll have the law 
on you!” 

Something leaped up in the seulptor, 
something that he very seldom knew was 
there. He faced Mrs. Higgins. 

“Give Eileen back to you!” he said. 
“What do you think I am? There’s not 
much good that I can do in the world 
and there are mighty few of its wrongs 
that I can right, but I ean right this 
wrong. I won’t have a butterfly put to 
work a treadmill if I can help it. You'll 
never have Eileen again, I assure you 
of that.” 

Mrs. Higgins grew quite alarmingly 
red in the face and her breath came 
quickly. “Then,” she said, “you’re no 
better than a common kidnapper, that’s 
what you are. I suppose you know what 
happens to kidnappers ?” 

“No,” replied the sculptor, “I haven’t 
the least idea. I should think, though, 
that under some circumstances kidnap- 
ping might be quite an honorable calling.” 

Mrs. Higgins did not answer. She 
stooped to pick up Albert Edward from 
the floor. 

The sculptor stepped forward. “ Let 
me help you,” he said, but she motioned 
him away. 

“Ton’t,” she said. “ He’s very heavy. 
You might strain yourself.” 

With the baby in her arms she started 
for the door. 

“Wait a moment,” said the sculptor. 
“T haven’t finished yet. You don’t really 
want Eileen back, you know you don’t. 
But I want to be fair with you. Now 
I’m going to propose something. I’m 
going to propose buying Eileen from you. 
I want you to make me out a bill for all 
that you think you’ve spent on Eileen 
since you owned her and deduet’ from 
that all the hours of work you’ve gotten 
out of her; and then if it seems to me 
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pretty fair, why, Ill settle with you. 
What do you say to that?” 

Mrs. Higgins thought for a few mo- 
ments, her eyes very bright and hard. 

“ All right,” she said at last. “I'll do 
that. I hope you'll like your bargain.” 

“Good,” said the sculptor. “ Shake 
hands on it. Bring the bill as soon as 


you ean; to-morrow, if possible.” 


When Mrs. Higgins had departed, “ By 
Jove!” he said to himself, “no one can 
say I’m not practical. Eileen will be a 
ransomed soul.” And he went back to 
his supper. 

Eileen had left the little table, and 
when he had finished he sought and found 
her by the pool among the roses. She 
looked up at him, but she didn’t speak, 
and he sat down beside her on the 
stone rim. 

“What are you thinking of, Eileen?” 
he asked in a little while. 

‘I was wondering,” said Eileen—“ I 
was wondering why I cannot find my 
father here. He would have liked it more 
than anything else.” 
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“ Tell me about him,” said the sculptor. 
“Do you remember him very well?” 

‘Not very well,” she replied. “ Mrs. 
Higgins used to say that he was like me; 
that he forgot everything, too; and once 
I heard some one say that he died of a 
broken heart. What makes people die of 
a broken heart ?”’ 

“Ah,” said the sculptor, softly, “ it’s 
only those who remember greatly who did 
of a broken heart. Your father must 
have been a great rememberer. Whaf 
was it he was remembering all the time? 
Do you know?” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Eileen, “he was re- 
membering my mother.” 

The sculptor was silent. Eileen turned 
toward him. 

“The way you look out of your eyes,” 
she said, “is the way he used to look out 
of his eyes. I think maybe somehow you 
and he are the same, and so he’s here, 
after all.” 

“That may be,” replied the sculptor, 
quietly. “I should be very proud if that 
is the way it is.” 


Interval 


BY RICHARD 


LE GALLIENNE 


WONDER what the spring is like, 


If I shall see 


again 


The glitter on the hawthorn 
Of the bright April rain. 


I wonder what the sun is like— 
I saw it long ago, 

And once I saw the moon, and saw 
The angel of the snow. 


I saw the stars, like ants of gold, 


So many and so 


small, 


Oh, life all made of loveliness, 
Must I forget it all! 


Vor CXXI.—No. 729.—54 
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The Conservation 


of Human Effort 


THROUGH MODERN SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


BY WILLIAM 


KOM the time when man first be- 
gan to work for man, there has 
been a constant conflict for labor 
on the one hand to secure the highest 
possible wages, for capital on the other 
to secure the lowest possible cost of pro- 
duction. Men have taken as an _ hy- 
pothesis that an actual gulf yawns. be- 
tween the two conflicting forces; they 
have assumed that the best they could 
de was to build new bridges of the ma- 
terials at hand each time the old ones 
were swept away, when they should have 
recognized that the seeming chasm is 
but a mirage, speedily dissipated. by the 
penetrating rays of that new light which 
is now shining upon industrial relations. 
It has commonly been accepted that the 
interests of capital and labor ought to 
be identical, yet, as a matter of fact, 
they have rarely been so considered. 
The new foree, which is called Modern 
Scientific Management, says, “If they 
are not identical, then make them so,” 
and having flung the banner bearing this 
slogan to the wind, it has thus separated 
itself from systems and systematizing, 
from card indices, vertical filings, and 
cost tabulations. It recognizes all these 
as necessary details of system, which in 
turn is a necessary ingredient of Scien- 
tifie Management, but as a science it 
concerns itself with cause and effect 
rather than with records or figures, 
which are usually obtained so late that 
they possess only historical value. 
Welfare work has been successful in 
improving the physical conditions and 
environment of labor, but it has not ac- 
complished the ultimate results toward 
which it directed its efforts. An indus- 
trial establishment in the Middle West, 
which has carried its welfare work per- 
haps further than any other, is to-day 
operated by workmen far less satisfied 
than they were before. This is not the 
expression of consummate ingratitude 
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which it is commonly considered; it is 
rather the natural protest, as old as the 
world is old, against having some on 
other than itself spend labor’s money. 
Capital proclaims its desire to co- 
operate by expending the necessary sums 
to improve labor’s environment; labor 
aceepts. these improved conditions as 
purchased out of money which might 
otherwise have come to it in the form 
of increased wages. Labor, therefore, not 
capital, has paid for these improvements, 
but capital has taken upom itself to say 
how the expenditures should be made. 
If wages had been increased, labor would 
have accepted this further evidence of 
good-will with appreciation, but under 
no other conditions. 

Until now, even modern industrial 
methods have considered this double de- 
mand of labor as unreasonable and im- 
practicable. Capital could pay higher 
wages or could give improved conditions, 
but not both. Scientific Management, 
however, blazes the path to the common 
meeting-ground, where the seemingly 
impossible is accomplished—not as an 
altruistic expression on either side, but 
as an act of supreme business judgment 
on. the part. of both—by the equal 
division of the burden which has been 
and always will be too heavy for labor 
or capital to bear alone. 

Scientific Management, while new, is 
not young. It came into being thirty 
years ago at the Midvale Steel Works, 
where labor, on the defensive from prin- 
ciple, found its master at the end of a 
bitter struggle, and learned the sur- 
prising lesson. that the foreman who 
conquered declined to take the usual ad- 
vantage of his victory, but instead showed 
the workmen, as their friend, a new sys- 
tem which demonstrated the possibility 
of having their interests, and those of 
the corporation for which they worked, 
the same. When conditions can be estab- 
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THE CONSERVATION 
lished under which capital and labor can 
live together in harmony instead of dis- 
cord, with the productivity doubled, and 
the workmen receiving from 33 1-3% to 
100% higher wages than are paid in 
other similar lines; when for thirty years 
no strike has been recorded in factories 
where the principles of Scientifie Man- 
agement have been in force, where con- 
tented workmen seldom relinquish their 
positions, the means by which these con- 
ditions (already affecting thousands of 
employees) are created and maintained, 
must attract the serious attention of 
thinking men. 

The mechanism of management, as 
exercised by the present movement, is 
too extended to be included within the 
scope of any single article, but its es- 
sence, which: is the philosophy of manage- 
ment, may advantageously be considered 
as coming under these heads: 

1. The development of management as 
a true science. 

2. The scientific selection of the work- 
men. 

3. The scientific education and de- 
velopment of the workmen. 

t. Intimate friendly co-operation be- 
tween the management and the workmen. 

Under the first head arises the perti- 
nent question as to why science, which 
has produced such marvellous advances 
in other lines, should not earlier have 
been applied to labor. The giant strides 
which surgery has made during the past 
two decades could never have been taken 
had dependence been placed, as in the 
mechanie arts, upon simply the ingenuity 
f each generation to develop quicker 
and better methods, with no attempt to 
secure uniformity in the new means 
evolved. An industrial establishment 
employing from 500 to 1,000 workmen 
has beneath one roof perhaps thirty sep- 
arate trades. Each man, working at 
each separate trade, performs his task 
in aecord with traditional knowledge, 
handed down to him by word of mouth 
i learned by observation of those around 
him. Colleetively, these workmen possess 
a mass of technical knowledge far beyond 
that in the possession of the management. 
The foreman, therefore, assigns the work, 
and leaves the method of execution to 
the werkmen. The inevitable result of 
this is that in a single department there 
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may be fifty or a hundred different meth- 
ods employed in performing the same 
kind ef labor. The foreman makes no 
attempt to reduce this number. His 
duty, as he understands it, is to induc: 
each workman to use his best endeavors, 
his initiative, his skill, his ingenuity, his 
industry, and his good-will so as to yield 
the largest possible returns to his em- 
ployer. Yet, obviously, out of these va- 
rious methods there must be one which 
is faster and better than the others. To 
discover this one way is the province of 
Scientific Management, by means of 
study and analysis, and then to effect 
its gradual substitution for the less ef- 
ficient methods. 

The scientific method insists upon an 
almost equal division in the daily per- 
formance of the work as between the 
management and the men, There are 
many elements which the management 
can perform better than the workman, and 
these are properly assigned. Every task 
of the operative is preceded by prepara- 
tory co-operation on the part of his em- 
ployer. When the order reaches him, 
every detail has been provided for: he 
has no questions to ask; the proper tools 
are placed beside him, and the materials 
themselves are near at hand. All his 
time is spent upon productive labor, and 
his output is proportionately increased. 
He is told how many minutes each 
operation should require, this time being 
scientifically determined, and by er- 
forming his task within the given time 
he secures a welcome bonus for himself. 
The management shows him how this 
may be accomplished with no undue de- 
mand upon his strength. 

Several causes have previously operated 
against securing from the workman a 
“fair day’s work,” the. greatest of these 
being the greed of the employer and his 
ignorance as to what constitutes a day’s 
work. No man ean give his best efforts, 
day after day, when these efforts do not 
bring proper recognition. The con 
scientious workman is happier when giv- 
ing his best in quantity and quality, but 
it is against human nature to do this 
when he sees a less skilful or less con- 
scientious man beside him receiving the 
same wages for a smaller day’s work. It 
is this unfair attitude on the part of 
the employer which has in the past forced 
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the workmen to combine for self- 
protection, and has also encouraged labor 
unions to restrict a man’s output to the 
limitations of the slowest operative. But 
with the recognition by the employer that 
extra output entitles the workman to 
extra remuneration, self-respecting labor 
refuses to be held back by its less able 
or less active associates. 

Touching more specifically upon the 
methods of Scientific Management, a few 
details will be enlightening: The single 
foreman is superseded by several different 
men, each of whom, acting in close con- 
junction with the “ planning-room,” has 
his own specific duties as an expert 
demonstrator throughout the shop. The 
planning-room prepares the detailed in- 
structions, while these demonstrators, 
selected for their knowledge and skill in 
their particular specialties, make sure 
that the instructions are properly car- 
ried out. They assist the workman when- 
ever needed, showing him the best and 
quickest methods, and studying the in- 
dividual temperaments and capacities, 
with a view to changing a workman from 
one grade of work to a higher one if he 
possesses qualities which warrant it, or 
to a lower one if he proves unequal to 
the task before him. This constant and 
personal observation incites the ambi- 
tious workman to his best endeavors, as 
he knows that any special proficiency 
which he may show will result in his 
rapid advancement, and every such ad- 
vancement is an object-lesson to the other, 
less ambitious workmen about him whom 
he has left behind. 

One of these demonstrators makes cer- 
tain that the drawings and instructions 
are clearly understood; another, how 
best to set the job in the machine, and 
how to eliminate any unnecessary per- 
sonal motions; another sees that the 
machine is run at the most efficient speed, 
and that the particular tool is used in 
the proper way to enable the machine 
to complete its product in the shortest 
time; others cover every possible point 
required in producing the greatest out- 
put and in maintaining the required 
standard of workmanship under the most 
ideal conditions. 

Reference has just been made to the 
elimination of unnecessary personal mo- 
tions, and this is so important an element 


in Scientific Management that it de- 
serves greater amplification. Familiarity 
breeds more than contempt; it breeds 
lack of observation as regards one’s self. 
Many of the daily acts of every individ- 
ual would appear ridiculous if he wer 
called upon to explain the reason for 
their performance; and even with his at- 
tention called to them, the average man 
would pass them off lightly as the result 
of a “habit.” This universal custom, a 
“habit” in itself, is perhaps unimpor- 
tant in trivial matters or in individ- 
ual cases, but whéh multiplied by thou- 
sands of employees, and_ collectively 
operating against the expense account 
of a single organization, the figures be- 
come appalling, and demonstrate a na- 
tional waste of human effort which de- 
mands conservation. 

The essence of Scientific Management, 
then, as already considered, is to assist 
the workman by showing him how to 
eliminate unnecessary motions, by a close 
co-operation on the part of the managy- 
ment in laying out his work for him in 
advance; by showing him how to make 
every portion of his work, however sim- 
ple, a scientific performance; by studying 
his own individuality to the extent of 
assisting him to eorrect methods which 
militate equally against his own highest 
efficieney and the obtaining of the highest 
efficiency of the machine he operates; by 
bringing him to a realization that tradi- 
tional knowledge of his specialty is a 
lower grade of skill than that knowledge 
gained by modern scientific study. 

On the other hand, Scientifie Manage- 
ment undertakes to correct faults of ad- 
ministration as well as inefficient meth- 
ods of execution, demonstrating to the 
employer the cash value to himself of this 
close co-operation with his workmen. He 
is shown that greater product is obtained 
from workmen who perform their tasks 
under conditions which tend to make 
them happy and contented, which give 
them opportunities to advance them- 
selves to points marked only by their 
personal limitations; where they can 
maintain their self-respect and with his 
help increase it, in that they can hope 
to become the most skilful operatives in 
their particular specialties, and to earn 
higher wages than any employer could 
afford to pay under other conditions. 
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THE CONSERVATION 
With every machine, human or mechan- 
ical, running each day at its maximum 
degree of productivity, the employer can 
afford to share his largely increased in- 
come with those who have co-operated 
with him to seeure it; and the werkman 
cannot begrudge his employer the aug- 
mented profits, since he not only has re- 
ceived his share, but because he knows 
that the increase is the result of the 
efforts of the management quite as much 
as his own. 

The great business successes of the past 
have been achieved ky the genius of 
single individuals, who have excelled 
their eompetitors in some one clever 
characteristic. A thoughtful considera- 
tion of the qualities possessed by the 
great captains of industry of the past 
twenty-five years will show that one was 
a great salesman, another a great finan- 
cier, another a great organizer. Their 
suceesses do not mean that the great 
businesses which gave them their for- 
tunes were scientifically managed. For 
example, two concerns in the same in- 
dustry recently combined, after negotia- 
tions which had extended over several 
years, in the course of which it de- 
veloped that each principal entertained 
the utmost contempt for the other’s 
abilities. When a careful examination 
of the two sets of books was made, it was 
found that one proprietor was producing 
his goods more than forty per cent. 
cheaper than his rival, while the other 
made up the difference by his superior 
ability in buying, selling, and manage- 
ment. The combination enabled each to 
exercise his particular skill in the in- 
terests of the whole, with a net saving of 
forty per cent., which was previously lost. 

This loss permeates every industrial 
rganization. Each superintendent and 
‘oreman has unconsciously a greater in- 
terest in some particular department or 
factor of the work than in the others, 
hecause his knowledge in this branch has 
reached a higher point of excellence. 
Phat department, or factor, will be run 
always at its maximum of efficiency, 
oftentimes in striking contrast to the 
claring inefficiency of the others. 

Scientific Management assumes that 
the day has passed for the great personal 
achievement of the individual as opposed 
to the co-operation of many, in which 
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each man scientifically performs that 
function for which he is best fitted, from 
the highest to the lowest. It is true that 
he is taught to perform this function in 
one particular way, but this by no means 
destroys his individuality. He is shown 
that this one method is the best yet 
devised, but he is encouraged to dem 
onstrate any original improvement, which, 
if adopted, carries with it a reward for 
himself, and is an advancement of th 
science. No one thinks of condemning the 
exact methods of surgery. The student 
is taught that one instrument, and one 
only, is to be used for a specifie purpose, 
and that the stroke is to be made in one 
particular way. If, later, he can show 
his colleagues an original method which 
is better than that aeeepted by science, 
then his method becomes the standard, 
but only after exhaustive scientific con- 
sideration. So it is with Scientific Man- 
agement. No claim is made that the 
highest. point of effieieney has been 
reached, but rather that knowledge has 
been secured as to what the highest ef- 
ficiency is and what it must remain until 
some new method, measured against it, 
demonstrates its superiority. And, most 
important of all, it teaches men how to 
handle themselves, increases the financial 
value of their personal asset, and puts 
them in the way to discover that which 
is now unknown. The ambitious work- 
man of the past has sought to advance 
himself by attending night school, and 
in other ways which are a strain upon 
the time which he requires for rest and 
recreation. Scientific Management gives 
him this opportunity, under the most 
skilful instructors, while aetually em- 
ployed in his day’s labors, fitting him, at 
the expense of the coneern which employs 
him, to become qualified to earn higher 
wages from the very source which gives 
him his education. 

Theory becomes convincing only when 
supported by practical application. Brick 
laying, one of our oldest trades, is to- 
day carried on, except where Scientific 
Management has transformed it, with th« 
same materials, implements, and methods 
which were employed before the Chris 
tian era. Science promptly inquires why 
an intelligent man should lower a hun 
dred human pounds to elevate a four- 
pound brick, and receiving no satisfactory 
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answer, supplies the bricklayer with a 
simple scaffold which keeps the pile of 
bricks always at the proper height. The 
workman takes the brick in his hand 
and tosses it twice or thrice, to find its 
best face; science has the bricks laid upon 
the seaffold with the best face out, 
eliminating lost time and motion. The 
workman uses mortar of varying con- 
sistency, which requires tapping with the 
edge of his trowel; science provides for 
mortar always of the same consistency, 
and does away with the tapping. The 
workman assumes any position to which 
he may accidentally become accustomed; 
science studies out the exact position 
for each foot in relation to the wall, the 
mortar-box, and the pile of bricks, and 
teaches the workman to pick up a brick 
in his left hand at the same moment that 
he takes a trowelful of mortar in his 
right. The net result of all this is that 
science requires five motions to lay a 
brick, where the workman averages 
eighteen, and the educated bricklayer can 
now lay 350 an hour, as against 120 for 
the workman who remains outside the 
beneficial zone of Scientific Management. 

In one city in England the _brick- 
layers’ union has restricted its members 
to laying 275 bricks per day when work- 
ing for the city, and 375 per day when 
working for private individuals. Prob- 
ably no one of these workmen realizes 
that his day’s work is dishonest, or that 
he has committed a greater crime against 
himself than against his employer. He 
justifies himself by the knowledge that 
if he inereased his speed he would sim- 
ply receive a lower rate per brick, and 
his less skilful brother would be detri- 
mentally affected. Scientific Manage- 
ment removes all necessity for deception. 
A “fair day’s work” is determined by 
scientific analysis instead of by guess- 
work, and is so estimated as to become 
no burden to the faithful workman. It 
means steadier, not harder work. What- 
ever he accomplishes is measured in 
seales which are neither “ doctored” nor 
out of order. The management knows 
what it is requiring, and the workman 
knows that it knows. 

The average man would hardly think 
that science could be applied to any per- 
formance so simple as shovelling, yet a 
moment’s consideration will convince 


him that a shoveller should be fitted t 

his shovel as carefully as the ball-playe: 
is fitted to his bat, or the oarsman to his 
car. What except traditional ignorance, 
rather than knowledge, hands the sam 

length shovel to the tall workman and 
to the short, and expects each to produc 
with it the maximum degree of efficiency 

What difference does the load make, and 
what weight of load enables the workma: 
to perform the largest day’s work ? 

These questions were answered at tl. 
Bethlehem Steel Works. Eight or te: 
different kinds of shovels were provided 
by the management after careful scien 
tifie examination. Experiments dem- 
onstrated that a shovel-load of twenty-on 
pounds enabled the workman to produc 
the greatest average results, so it was 
evident that the same shovel could not 
be advantageously employed to move iro! 
ore and rice-coal. In addition to thx 
variations in the length of the handles, 
therefore, similar variations were intro- 
duced into the scoops, so that whatever 
the substance, the shoveller could tak 
up only the proper load at each lift. Her 
are the results of one year’s work: 

Old Plan New Plan 


Number of yard laborers 400-600 140 
Average number of tons 

per man per day..... 16 59 
Average earnings per 

i sf Ae $1.15 $1.88 
Average cost for hand- 

ling each long ton... $0.072 $0.033 


One naturally inquires how much 
additional expense was incurred for the 
extra superintendence, foremanship, cler 
ical work, and time study; but this is 
all included in the low cost of $0.033 
per ton. 

The attitude of the workmen toward 
Scientific Management is brought out 
by a recent investigation from this stand- 
point in the Link-Belt Company of 
Philadelphia. Here the “ differential 
rate piece” plan (i. e., rates per piece 
varying in proportion to the speed at 
which the task is performed) is fully 
established and -is in active operation 
The burden of the testimony given by 
the workmen was the same: they had to 
vork more steadily, to pay strict atten 
tion at all times to their work, to follow 
their instructions implicitly; but they 
made more money than they could earn 
in any other shop, the “bosses” helped 
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them, the company gave them a “ square 
deal.” and the greatest calamity they 
could imagine would be the necessity of 
giving up their jobs. 

With these practical examples, this 
brief exposition of the Philosophy of 
Management is concluded. There is 
nothing new under the sun, but there 
are ditferences in methods of application. 
Scientific Management divides the fune- 
tions of labor, and distributes them in 
such a way as to secure absolute inter- 
dependence of capital and labor; it ap- 
plies science to the most minute detail, 
and establishes standards through the 
means of analyses and eodifications in- 
stead of traditional guesswork; it trans- 
forms the mental attitude of the manage- 
ment and the workman, giving to each 
a supreme respect for the other; and it 
establishes itself upon a movable basis, 
but one which can only move upward. 

Frederick W. Taylor, the father of 
Modern Scientific Management, still a 
young man, has many years ahead of him 
in which to enjoy the gratification of 
seeing his life theories and efforts. be- 
come greater and more forceful elements 
in the development and control of the 
vital industrial problems of the world. 
Having stepped aside from active par- 
ticipation, he is able, because of his in- 
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dependent position, to render even more 


effective service to the army which is 
constantly becoming larger and more in- 
sistent. When the University of Pennsyl- 
vania conferred upon him his doctor's 
degree, the characterization of the man 
explains with peculiar fidelity the basic 
strength of his work: 

Frederick Winslow Taylor: Thorough and 
industrious in preparation for his life-work, 
patient in investigation and experiment, 
logical in analysis and deduction, versatile 
in invention, his labors have brought sys- 
tem out of disorder in the organization and 
management of industrial establishments, 
and with his epoch-making discoveries in 
the arts of treating tool steel and the cut 
ting of metals have enormously reduced the 
cost of production of machinery. <A writer 
f distinction, The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers has done well to make 
him its president. 

Those who have questioned Mr. Tay- 
lor’s slogan of “good principles follow 
good habits” have seen it proved true; 
those whose conviction has been matched 
with their courage are reaping the 
financial rewards; while others, hide- 
bound by their “ traditional” ignorance, 
will trail along until grim necessity, or 
legislation. enacted to conserve human 
effort, forces them to reeognize that 
science is absolutely vital to suceessful 
business organization and conduct. 


The Flight of Man 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


O, on the bare and pathless sky is cast 
L The shape of mighty wings; in spaces bright 
The air yields place to man’s Titanic flight, 
Companion of the cloud and of the blast. 


Oh, for the eves that watched the skylark spring 
From earth to heaven, a line of song and fire; 
Oh, for such lips of tuneful power, to sing 


The starward flash of man’s supreme desire! 
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FTER this I shall always believe 
the most glaringly absurd farce 
on the stage is true. For nothing 

could be so incredible as that any group 
of sane, grown-up people could have got 
into the snarl of misunderstandings that 
we did over the case of Lieutenant Rath- 
bone. I wouldn’t have believed it my- 
self if I hadn’t been at the very centre 
of the tangle. Of course, to understand 
just how humorous it was, you would 
have to know a great deal of what went 
before and came after, that I couldn’t 
very well tell just now. And, anyway, 
I seem to be the only one that thoroughly 
appreciates it. Mr. Kent, who usually 
has a very keen enjoyment of a joke, 
never quite saw this one. 

For some months before, he had not 
been eager about my nursing, although 
before I began, when he was at the 
height of his enthusiasm for social 
service, he had quite approved. He was 
no less enthusiastic about every one do- 
ing something—in general—but he was 
never able to be sympathetic about the 
individual cases I took, and was indig- 
nant every time he called on me or 
wanted me to go somewhere and found me 
on a ease. And he was so horrified every 
time it was a question of a’man patient 
under sixty that I found it simpler not 
to take them. 

So, when he himself suggested that 
I should nurse his cousin, Lieutenant 
Rathbone, I was surprised, until he told 
me that the Lieutenant was at the Navy- 
yard at Boston, and that he himself 
was going to spend the week-end and a 
few more days—five days in all—with 
Colonel Grant, the commanding officer 
of marines, at whose house his cousin 
was being cared for. And he was going 
that same week. 

“As long as you are going to nurse 
somebody,” he said, trying to grumble 
but not being able to, “ you might as well 
be where I can keep an eye on you.” 


Hero 
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He spoke lightly, but there was a stil! 
glow under the calm of his face that 
made me know it really did mean some- 
thing to him. And I knew just how h 
felt-—it was pretty nice to think of bein; 
in the same house all that time, whe 
we hadn’t seen anything of each other 
for months, only in snatches. 

“T don’t know exactly what is th 
matter with Eric,” he went on. “ They 
are non-committal about it—some sort 
of nervous collapse, I believe. But | 
understand he doesn’t have to have much 
done for him—I looked into that before 
I suggested you. It’s too bad; it had 
looked as if he would be able to marr 
Ridgely’s daughter, after all. By the 
way ”"—he said this with the elaborat« 
carelessness that never deceives anybody 
—“T forgot to tell you, he is engaged 
to a particularly nice girl, and is quite 
properly foolish about her. Eric always 
was a thoroughgoing chap.” 

Then I knew the rest of it—why he 
was willing to have me nurse the case 
He needn’t have been so cautious, though. 
I never would have believed that I could 
be so completely indifferent to taking cari 
of a real hero. But now I hardly felt 
excited at all, although it was a case that 
was interesting from a medical stand- 
point and from every other. 

Mr. Kent hadn’t arrived when I got 
to the Navy-yard at Boston. It was an 
interesting-looking place, and the little 
whiff of salt in the air that reached one 
occasionally was invigorating after the 
soft enervation of the spring-time at 
home. Mrs. Grant met me in the 
drawing-room of their big roomy quar- 
ters. She was in a great hurry, because 
she was due at a meeting to make ar- 
rangements for an entertainment to be 
given for the benefit of a reading-room 
for the enlisted men, and after that had 
a tennis party to give orders for, and a 
riding party to organize so one of the 
vounger officers would get engaged. She 
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couldn’t do much more than greet me 
heartily, show me to my room, and turn 
me over to a maid and t the doctor. 

Doctor Sturtevant was a ruddy, well- 
et-up, breezy gentleman who didn’t look 
to me as if he took his professional duties 
too seriously. I found out afterward 
that this impression was a fairly just 

ne, for his life pursuit was a never- 
ending game of golf with Colonel Grant. 
Even his interest in Lieutenant Rath- 
bone’s case was due, not so much to ad- 
miration for his heroism as to approval 

the prime physical condition that 
seemed to have made his recovery one 

f the wonders of the service. 

“T tell you, Miss Alyson, I never knew 
anything to equal it,” he said. “It 
isn’t the mere animal courage that every- 
body made such a fuss about at the time 

one expects that. But as a feat of 


endurance Well, it’s unpardonable 


that Rathbone won’t golf; there isn’t a 
player in the service would have his 
staying power. Those coolie Chinese are 
the devil when they are all stirred up 
about something they don’t know any- 
thing about, and it wasn’t a particularly 
peaceful job getting young Grant away 
from two or three hundred of them. 
You know, of course, that the job of the 
marines is to hang around where there’s 
a chance of a serap, hoping to get killed 
in sufficient numbers to call people’s at- 
tention to the fact that the Monroe doc- 
trine has been pinked in a new place 
and Congress would better get busy. It 
was a son of Colonel Grant here that 
was hurt in this case; that’s the reason 
Rathbone ean have anything he wants 
in these parts. And the dogged endur- 
ance of it, swimming the unspeakable 
waters of that damned canal—I beg your 
pardon, but it was, you know; they had 
been throwing the careasses of their cattle, 
that had been dying of some kind of a 
pest, into it for a week. It took Rath- 
bone eight hours to get back to the 
Helena, swimming at first and wading 
after they tore his arm all up—bleeding 
all the while, though he managed to screw 
up the artery somehow. And he carried 
the youngster all the way with his 
good arm. And kept him out of the 
water, too!” 

“T’m so glad to know just how it hap- 
pened,” IT said. “ I—” 
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But Doctor Sturtevant was warming 
up to his story. 

‘But where I as a surgeon take off 
my hat to him is the fact that he pulled 
through. Even if he had stood losing 
sO much bleod, if he hadn’t been keep- 
ing himself fit as a bruiser, the gan- 
grene would have got him—of course 
no human being could have escaped 
after having his wounds soaked with 
that water for hours. And the siege in 
the shambles of a hospital-ship with the 
cheerful proposition of treatment for 
gangrene Well, he went down from 
a hundred and eighty to ninety-four 
pounds—that tells what he went through! 
But, bless you, when he started in to 
gain he stoked up at the rate of two 
pounds a day for a week, and after that 
one pound per diem. THe holds the ree- 
ord for convalescence at Mare Island 
all right!” 

“ But why does he need a nurse now, 
Doctor Sturtevant?’ I asked. It was 
thrilling to hear about such experi- 
ences, but, after all, I did have to get 
my instructions, 

The doctor’s cheerful, tanned face 
took on as serious an expression as it 
was adapted to do. 

“We have rather a critical condition 
to meet just now. After being apparent- 
ly well on the road to complete recovery 
he collapsed—cerebral anzemia set. in—” 
‘T never knew of a case—” 

“You are not apt to—of any duration. 
For when the patient is so reduced that 
that sets in, there isn’t apt to be any need 
of treatment—this side—” 

“But won’t he reeover?” 

“ Oh, he’s technically convaleseent now. 
We stopped the injection of salt water 
into his veins long ago. The trouble is 
that he had to be kept on a reduced diet 
so long and he can’t make blood fast 
enough. It’s only that at times, when 
there isn’t blood enough to cireulate to 
the extremities and feed the brain too, 
his mind just gets tired and quits. His 
sight is affected too—retina isn’t supplied 
with enough blood to visualize correctly. 
He tells me that he often gets objects in 
outline—people are bodiless ghosts.” 

“Wouldn’t he have had better treat- 
ment if he had stayed in the hospital?” 

“Oh, poor chap, he got so blue. And 
we all thought he would get well faster 
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if he had something to occupy him. So 
Grant got him detailed here, and he even 
tries to work a little. When his feet 
are higher than his head his mind is as 
clear as yours or mine, and he visualizes 
correctly and knows all about the mental 
condition he has been in. But after a 
time of that his feet get icy cold, and he 
has to pull them down and have them 
warmed up. And 
he is liabk 


when they're down 
to think or say anything at 
all. Then he goes all over the vicious 
cirele again. There really isn’t anything 
to do but wait . 
‘But what do you want me here for?’ 
I was getting more and more confused. 
‘T want you to feed him well, amuse 
him. You might 


pretty vigorously. 


massage that arm 
The wound has heal- 
ed, but the arm is stiff yet. And 

Well, I Suppose I 


the conditions, and then you will see why 


would better explain 
it is necessary to have a nurse with him. 
Rathbone is engaged, you know, to Miss 
Ridgely. Now Rear-Admiral Ridgely has 
the regulation navy 
Marine Corps. He 
marine officer a shade worse than not be- 
So, though he 


find anything personally 


against the 


considers 


grouch 
being a 
ing in the service. can't 
against a man 
who has been advanced five full points 
for gallantry, if the slightest 
of Rathbone’s having any mental trouble 


suspicion 


should get out, I don’t believe there is 
any doubt but that Ridgely 
that as a pretext for breaking off the 
match. And that, though every surgeon in 


would use 


the service assured him that the condition 
was a temporary one So you see your 
main duty will be to keep Rathbone from 
making an ass of himself before people 
That’s an inspiring 
couldn’t help laughing. 


occupation,” I 
‘A necessary one. The Grants know 
about his condition, of course, but no- 
Luckily Miss 
heen up in the 


hody els Ridgely has 
Berkshires since a few 
days after his return, and then she only 
By the 
time she sees him again I expect him to 
be all right. If a breath of this gets 
out it will be brought straight to the 
Ridgelvs. So you see—not a word to 
any one. Now I’ve got to work off an- 
other visit before I go to the links.” 
And he was off. 


Lieutenant Rathbone was in his room 


saw him for a few minutes. 


“was allowed on 


writing letters, the maid told me. When 
she took me up there | thought I had 
never seen anything as bare and austere 
The rest of the house was 
much like other houses, only it was wider 


as that room. 


and lighter and more roomy than most. 
There were hangings and rugs and big 
comfortable easy chairs and sprawly 
wicker ones that made you think of long, 
lazy summer book. 
But if anything 
comfy in that apartment the Lieutenant 
had evidently had it taken out. 
was not 


afternoons with a 


there ever had_ been 
The air 
softening 
window-hangings—not a bit of it. The 
shades were rolled up to their highest, 


impeded by any 


and there wasn’t even a cotton bedroom 
Not a thing 
the mantelpiece but a 
husiness-like travelling-clock in a leather 
case; the 


rug on the glistening floor. 


spread on the bed was one of 
the dimity kind they use in hospitals, 
and the bed was just a narrow cot that 
looked hard. A whole platoon of shoes 
on trees, that had evidently overflowed the 
closet, was arranged accurately on one 
side of the bed; on the other was an 
enormous tin bath-tub. The bookshelves 
were full of methodically graded books. 
And on the dresser were five pictures in 
silver frames—all of the same _ girl— 
I could see that even if I didn’t look. 

A man was sitting with his back to me, 
writing at the broad, shiny oak desk. 

‘IT am the new nurse,” I said, and he 
jumped to his feet and greeted me with 
automatic courtesy. He was so big and 
so erect that at first he 
But as he 


overawed me. 
forehead 
wrinkled in a pained, tired sort of way. 


looked at me _ his 


*‘T don’t know why I am to have an- 
other nurse,” he said, unhappily, as he 
sank again into his chair. “I suppose 
they told me, but I must have forgotten 
it—” he was looking tentatively down at 
his feet and from them to the top of 
the desk and then, dubiously, back to me. 
Then he seemed to realize that this re- 
ception couldn’t be very comfortable for 
me, so he smiled reassuringly. “ Not 
that it isn’t a pleasant chance,” he said, 
“whatever may have brought you.” He 
was lost again, with his eyes rather wist- 
fully on his letter. “TI hope that you 


will find plenty to—amuse you here.” 


His amiable intention was so evident that 
I felt as if I must help him out. 
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“ Don’t worry about me,” I said, brisk- 
ly. “T shall find ple ntv to do. For one 


thing, I can cook good things—” his face 
brightened “'The doctor thinks you 
ought to have five meals a day—” a gleam 
came into his eyes “And he wants 


your arm massaged so you can have the 


ust rt it a ) as possible. I will go 
down now to interview the cook.” [lis 
eves followed me with the overatfection- 
ate reverence ith which a child endows 


the person who has at his disposal ice- 
cream or candy Poor fellow, | suppose 
he felt just about starved all the time. 
As it as pretty near lunch-time I 
thought | ould make myself popular 
ith him rig 


it away and bring him 
omething up-—-the eook said he usually 
had his meals in his own room. So I 


broiled a two-ineh-thick porterhouse and 


creamed some spinach and cooked two 
eggs in a really delicious way. I mad 
ocoa all of milk and just the right kind 
of buttered toast And | thought up a 
nice little sweet with whipped cream; 
I felt—perhaps because his weakness gav 
him that puzzled, boyish look—that h 
must have a sweet tooth. And any on 


vho saw the look of beatifie satisfaction 
with which he ate the dessert after he had 

cleared up every other plate I brough 
him—the only thing he didn’t like was the 

cocoa—would have felt that the guess 
as a happy one. 

It was after all that, and before he had 
time to feel hunerv again. that he asked 
me my hame. 

“ Miss Alyson,” I had said, when the 
queer, p izzled look began to come again 
to his fae 

* Alice—” he began, confusedly. 

Alvson,” I corrected him. 

But by this time he was looking at 
me with wide-open eyes. And such a— 
funny look eame into them. It was 
rapturous—but unbelieving and piteous- 
ly dazed. Tle jumped to his feet. 

“Why—how could I have been so 
blind! It is you—you came—just when 
I was writing to you—longing to have 
you he re 

Ile came toward me, but I retreated 
toward the desk, keeping my eyes on him 
in as cool and professional a manner as 
I could. Of course IT knew it was only 


his poor brain that had got tired and his 
eyes that weren’t visualizing right. But 


I couldn’t help it—it did make me 
feel—jumpy—that look in his eyes. 

‘T am Miss Alyson,” I said, firmly, 
“the nurse. And—may I mail that let 
ter for you?” I put my hand out for it 

I just wanted to bring him back to 
real things—and couldn’t help seeing the 
address: “ Miss Alice Ridgely.” That 
explained why he had got confused in 
that unexpected way; it was the likeness 
in sound between “ Alice” and the first 
two syllables of “ Alyson.” [ glanced 
involuntarily at the girl on the dresser 
Was there a resemblance? I believed 
[ could see that the photograph looked 
a litth in general outline at least like 
the last one I had had taken, the one 
that Mr. Kent thought was so good. 

IIe hesitated, and looked so lost and 
helpless that I just wanted to pat him, 
the way vou do a big, blundering, faith- 
ful mastiff when it doesn’t understand 
what you are throwing the stick in the 
water for. But I acted as if nothing 
unusual had happened. 

‘I think you had better lie down, 
while I go and settle things in my room 
a bit. Il be back in time to bring you 
up a little lunch at three, and the best 
thing you can do is to take a nap.” 

[I got him on to a leather couch that 
looked more comfortable to me than the 
bed, felt his feet and found that they 
were cold, put a hot-water bottle under 
them, and wrapped him up well. That 
raised his feet a little and his head 
was low. That, of course, was the reason 
why the haze cleared out of his brain, and 
he knew perfectly well who I was and 
wasn’t puzzled any more. Ie gave me 
I rfectly direct and definite instructions 
about some messages he wanted sent for 
him. And there wasn’t any of the pa- 
thetic sort of dependence that had made 
me feel all at onee as if I had known 
him forever and had been taking care of 
him for a long time. He spoke with a 
quick decisiveness that made me realize 
that he was the man who had saved his 
comrade at such fearful odds, the hero 
that people were talking about as one 
of the most gallant officers in the service. 

sut. when I had to help him to turn over 
a little to get a more comfortable position, 
and when he couldn’t get his poor stiff 
arm to his head to push a lock of hair 
out of his eyes and I had to do it for 
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him, I realized he was going to be pretty 
dependent for a long time yet. 

The next day Mr. Kent came. And 
until unpleasant things began to happen 
about Lieutenant Rathbone it was quite 
as nice as I had thought it would be. 
Perhaps it was micer, for you never can 
q tite imagine beforehand the little thrill 
you feel when you see some one whom 
you like very much. 

I think Colonel and Mrs. Grant must 
have known something about us—about 
me, for they both seemed rather amused 
vhen I came into the dining-room the 
first morning and was so surprised to 
see Mr. Kent that I showed it he had 

ne a whole train earlier than he had 
aid he would. They were very kind. 
And it e rtainly was the easiest case that 
anybody ever was on. The only hard 
thing I had to do was to straighten 
Lieutenant Rathbone out every little 
while about my not being Alice. There 

as an element of suspense about it 
But I understood perfectly well how it 
had happened, because Mrs. Grant, when 
| said I hadn’t met Miss Ridgely because 
she had come out since I went into train 
ing, commented on her looking quite 
noticeably like me. So, as the case was 

easy and everybody was so kind, I 
had almost forgotten that I had a patient 
at all-—-exeept, of course, when I was on 
duty. And Henry Kent and I had more 
time to talk in that one day than we had 
had for months—in a lump. We had 
been canoeing up the Charles, when the 
moment came that I brought Lieutenant 
Rathbone in his supper and saw that 
omething had gone wrong. 

The Lieutenant had been trying to do 
more than usual that day—he had got 
out some fortification plans to look over 

and was overtired. So his poor eyes 
vere very heavy and hazy. Henry Kent 
had gone right to him as soon as we 
came in from the river. He was still 
there, but was walking up and down the 
room in a suppressed, agitated way that 
I didn’t understand at all, until the 
Lieutenant looked at me with a tender- 
ness that I would probably have found 
very appealing under any other circum- 
stances—if I had been Alice, for in- 
stance—and said: 

“Why did you stay away so long? 
You know I miss you!” 
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I didn’t pay any special attention to 
this. I knew that he was just confusing 
me with Miss Ridgely; and then, anyway, 
patients are apt to get childishly depend- 
ent. I said lightly: 

‘I am sorry, but it was just the usual 
time. I wasn’t gone more than two hours. 
But the canoe shipped a good deal of 
water and I had to change my shoes. | 
asked Mr. Kent to tell you.” 

He turned on Henry Kent. 

“You have been canoeing? With her? 
And you didn’t tell me? You know how 
it is with us, Hal—I have been telling 
you about her. It’s taking an advantage, 
I say—when I am laid up here like this!” 
He gave a glance at his helpless arm that 
seemed heartrending to me. 

Mr. Kent didn’t seem to find it path tic 
at all. He just looked more furious than 
I ever remember having seen any on 
before. He started to say some thing that 
would have been perfectly withering. But 
then he gave a reluctant look at the pa 
tient, realized—I felt it—that he couldn’t 
say it to a sick man, contented himself 
with throwing a savagely indignant glance 
at me, and was leaving the room. 

“Wait!” I said, and he halted—eager 
ly. “Tle just thinks I am * 1 was going 
to say “ Miss Ridgely.” But I remem 
bered in time that I mustn’t tell any on 
about the patient’s mental condition, and 
finished idiotically—*“ kind to him.” 

That seemed to make Henry Kent 
rabid. He snapped out: 

“That helps matters! I know all about 
the effect your ‘kindness’ is lik ly to 
have on him!” He flung himself out 
of the room. And that was certainly the 
most impolite thing any man ever said 
to me. It hurt my feelings. 

As soon as he had gone and it didn’t 
matter, when I had Lieutenant Rathbon 
settled with a book on the couch with his 
feet higher than his head, his brain work 
ed all right and he visualized correctly. 
He knew perfectly well who I was, and 
asked me to mail another letter he had 
been writing to Miss Ridgely. Although 
it was irritating that he never would lie 
down when any ealler was in the room 
and that this couldn’t have happened a 
few minutes earlier, my heart got lighter 
again, and I laughed to myself at th 
tragic, hopeless feeling I had about the 
situation a few minutes before. 
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“It can’t be anything but a temporary 
condition at most,” I thought. “ And 
perhaps it won't hurt Henry Kent to 
think there is some one else for a little 
while. All that will be necessary will be 
to get the doctor’s permission to tell him 
the truth, and then everything will be 
straightened out.” 

But it is all very well to say it is only 
a temporary condition. The temporary 
condition you are in is the only thing 
you can know at one time, and there is 
nothing to prove that it won’t last forever 
and blast your whole life. The next 
morning began worse than ever. 

They had a long talk together right 
after breakfast. All that day they were 
thrown together. Mrs. Grant, who knew 
that they had always been great chums, 
naturally thought his visitor would be 
good for the patient. But if Mr. Kent 
was good for Lieutenant Rathbone, 
Lieutenant Rathbone certainly was not 
good for Mr. Kent. When I went into 
the room to massage the patient’s arm 
and I did it as early as I could, for I did 
want to put an end to the dreadful con 
fidences—Mr. Kent’s eyes were hot and 
looked as if he hadn’t slept for a week. 
I suppose it was a hard position, when you 
come to think about it—to have an invalid 
telling you things that make you angry, 
and not be able to say anything back 
because he is an invalid. But it was so 
silly of him not to understand me better. 
So I began to get angry too. 

I could remember every little misunder- 
standing we had had sinee the day we 
met, and it seemed to me that they all 
showed that he really had a very ugly 
disposition. I did make one effort to 
set things right when I brought up the 
mail with a letter in it from Miss Ridge- 
ly. I made it conspicuous and handed it 
to him with quite an air of archness. 
But he didn’t even open his mail; he put 
it aside indifferently, while he said some- 
thing about the care I took of him, in 
a tender way that made me_ perfectly 
discouraged. And Mr. Kent probably 
caught sight of the postmark and inferred 
whom it was from! 

After lunch T did have one glimmer of 
hope. Mr. Kent took out a cigar and 
handled it lovingly. Then he asked 
the Lieutenant if he would smoke. 
L thought: 


“Tlow lovely! If they smoke and I 
leave the room they will be sure to put 
their feet on the table. Then the pa- 
tient’s feet will be higher than his head, 
and he will be rational again. And per- 
haps Mr. Kent will find out the truth.” 

I was just going to say, “I don’t be- 
lieve it would hurt Lieutenant Rath 
bone a bit,” when I remembered that | 
had no instructions from the doctor to let 
him smoke. So I had to say that it would 
nt do. But if ever I had to use selfdenial 
to do my professional duty it was then. 

When I went to my room that evening 
a dreadful, hopeless feeling had begun 
settle about me. What if the situation 
must be explained sometime! We wer 
growing apart. We were beginning to 
show to each other the ugly side of our 
natures—of course 7 hadn't been anything 
vet but calm and dignified. Still 1 could 
feel myself growing angry, and when 
you are angry you never know what is 
going to happen. Maybe it would make 
such a division that we could never get 
over it. And even if it wasn’t as bad as 
that, here were two of the five whole days 
when we had been going to have such a 
good time gone. At the very best it would 
take one day to get things straightened 
out. There would be only two days left 
and one of those the day before he was 
going to leave and so spoiled before it 
was begun. With that I got desperate, 
and so really began to think how it could 
he settled 

There was the doctor; of course thi 
simplest thing would be to get his per 
mission to tell Mr. Kent. But suppose 
he should skip the next day’s eall! 

“Tl call him up and ask him!” | 
thought. But I couldn’t think at that 
moment of any pretext for consulting him 
that would not seem far-fetched. And 
how could I make any man understand 
why I wanted the matter explained to 
Mr. Kent? He would be sure to think 
all sorts of things. If I had to confide 
in any one, I would rather have it Mrs. 
Grant. But I had seen so little of Mrs. 
Grant! She seemed kind and nice, but 
she evidently was a very busy person. 
And Mr. Kent and I had not—were not 
I mean there didn’t seem to be any good 
reason for my wanting him to know that 
the Lieutenant wasn’t in his right mind 
when he gave the impression that there 
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was anything sentimental. Oh, I just 


ny way out of it that would 


ildn’t see 
n't use up three whole days in misunder 
standings and embarrassments. 

By the time | had reached this con- 
clusion it was almost midnight. And 
vou know how frightfully gloomy things 

look when you are all alone and 
troubled at twelve o'clock Everybody’s 
rht but your own goes out, and you feel 

s if the whole world knew you wer 

ake and had deserted you. In self 
defence I went to bed and tried to stop 
inking. And although I usually go to 
sieep Oo soon I can never remember 

ything distinctly except shutting my 
es, that night I heard one o’clock strike 
efore I went to sleep! 

Of course things looked better the next 

rning. Before breakfast I thought 
over the sit 1ation, and decided that I 
vould first find out whether Lieutenant 
Rathbone could not smoke, so he would 

with his feet higher than his head and 
tell Henry Kent how things really wer 
i that failed | would eall Doctor Sturt 
vant up on the phone and ask him 
[ could not explain to Mr. Kent the pa 
] 


tient’s mental condition—I thought up 





several good reasons why this was neces 
sary: if that failed I would try Mrs. 
I didn’t let myself think at all 
f the reasons for not doing any of 
hese things. It all seemed very simple. 
But just wait and see how it turned out! 
The day started off favorably. Henry 
Kent and I had breakfast alone together. 
Colonel Grant had had his breakfast and 
had gone to kee p office hours; the Grant 
children never came to the table, they 
took all of their meals in the nursery, and 
ne got a glimpse of them only now and 
then. Mrs. Grant sent down word that 
one of them had a temperature, and that 
she eouldn’t leave him just then. So 
Mr. Kent’s face lost a little of its gloom, 
nd I would have had a delightful tim 
pouring his coffee for him and seeing 
that his eggs were right, if we both of 
is had not had this thing on our minds. 
The table-talk was humorous, uninten 
tionally so- -roodness knows, neithe r of us 
vas light-hearted enough to say anything 
f 
elaborately general in his conversation, 
would fix his eyes on the table-cloth and 
remark, “You don’t find Erie a trouble- 


imny. First, Henry Kent, after being 
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some patient, | hope l i tone of 
friendly consideration. Then | 


“Oh no, although, lil | S 


like all sick persons, 


ruld say: 


e has unreasonable fancies ay you real 
This was to lead 
n which Mr. Kent 


might accidentally diseover the patient’s 


vy tind him improved ¢” 


ip to a discussion 


nental condition—of course without my 
ng him anything. But Henry Kent 
de entirely the wrong interpretation 
Ile said stifily, “I suppose it is natural 


And that is 


wi d go. and I didn’t accom 


plish a thing. What Henry Kent thought 
he found out I don’t know—only the 
breakfast ended in gloom and suppressed 
bad temper. 

So, as soon as he went ip-stairs to see 


s cousin, | tried my first expedient. 
But it was afternoon before I finally got 
| the phone, and then his 


1! cle d hurri d. 


moke, you say? Well, I don’t know that 
I id hurt him. Wait, though give 
me the morning bulletin. Sleep all right? 
\ppetite? That’s good; he ean hardly 
eat too much now.  Ileart-action ?—all 
right. Let him have one cigar a day. 
you sav? Oh, you ean 
ta about that when I make my eall. 
In a hurry now. I'll be 


day. Mrs. 


‘t anything pressing, is it?” 


ip later in the 
Grant has phoned me, It 
is i And he 


rang off before I had time to answer. 


ss, | 


I wasn’t as much di appointed as | 
would have been if I had not hoped so 
much from the patient’s smoking. I hur- 
ried in to tell them. It was really pa 
tie to see the way Lieutenant Rath 
bone fondled the cigar that Mr. Kent 
rave him. I knew they wouldn’t get com 
fortably settled if I were in the room, so, 
though it was annoying to feel that, with- 
out me to direct the conversation, it 
might not get around to Miss Ridgely, 
I made preparations to go to my room 
for a little rest. This was giving up the 
afternoon I might have had with Mr. 
Kent—only it wouldn’t have been much 
pleasure to have it, the way he was glow 
ering. So I was sacrificing the present 
good. But the 
minute T started out of the room Lieuten- 


moment for our future 


ant Rathbone wheeled around, fixed his 
eyes on me in the most ardent fashion, 


and said: 
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desert me, 
I don’t feel 
alone this 


‘You are not going to 
are you, Al—Miss Alyson ? 
strong enough to be left 
afternoon.’ 

What could any one do? I was his 
after all, and I couldn't 


nurse, leave a 


patient when he said he was not able to 
be left. So there I sat, on 


needles, whil they 


pins and 


wasted the precious 


life of that cigar! And, just because they 
couldn't get over being gentlemen even 
when it would have been so convenient 
for them not to be, their feet 


decorously planted on the floor. 


were 


After a while I thought the patient’s 
attention flagged a little, and as there 
igar left, | thought 
a good plan if | 


second time, t 


was still half of his « 
it might be tried, a 
escape. But 
as I was going out of one door Mrs. 
Grant slipped in through the other. Of 
course they beth rose to meet her. His 


feet were 


make my 


farther down than eve r! 
I did begin to feel discouraged. It 


seemed as if there were a conspiracy 
against me. But in the quiet of my 
own room I got hold of myself. The 
afternoon wasn’t gone yet, and there 
were the two other ways that I hadn’t 
tried vet At that moment I heard a 


tap at the door. It was Mrs. 
Iler face was t] ished. 


| have rust come to 


Grant. 


explain why I 
won't be able to see you for a long time. 
I am so worried. My next to the young- 
fever. I can’t 
bear to give him up to a nurse—he is 


est has developed scarlet 


nothing but a baby really—so I have got 
him. I 
changed my clothes to run out and do a 
few last 


go into quarantine with 


to 
errands—the doctor said he 
would stay with the boy a few minutes. 
! Lieutenant 
Rathbone in your hands with safety, but 
it is hard, 
While the 


er rtainly 


feel sure that I ean leave 


having it come just now. 


doctor can’t be certain—it 
looks like 
there has been so much around 

With that distressed face before me I 
simply couldn’t ask her to tell Mr. Kent 
about Lieutenant Rathbone then. 

‘Will Doctor Sturtevant see my pa- 
tient before he goes?” 


“Why, m 
change his clothes and disinfect before 


searlet fever—and 


Is wppos he will have to 


coming into another sick-room 
To think of having forgotten that! 


“ And 


afraid it will go hard with him!” 


Georgie isn’t strong. I’m so 

She was leaving, her eyes full of alarn 
So, of course, I had to forget everything 
else and tell her how light all the cas 
of searlet fever were this year. 

But when she had gone I was t 
despairing to move for a moment. My 
last hope had been taken from me! 

The next morning I found the pati 
much more clear-headed. But the ma 
brought a bombshell. When I took | 
breakfast tray to him he was staring 
an open letter. 

“What do you suppose I have done 
he demanded. “Tlere is a 
her—from Miss Ridgely 

My heart Surely | 


brain was working better. He 


lette r fron 


gave a jump. 
kine W | 
was not the other one. 

He went on: 

“Something I have 
pleased her.” a 
realizing that he was not just talking 
himself. But the next 
thing 


written has dis 
stopped, vic ntl 
instant som 
letter banished 
“Why, what girl does she 
What have I been writing? And 

she is angry : 

ITe raised a 
looked pi 


1 to remember just then how brave li 


farther on in the 
his serupl S. 


mean ¢ 


white face to me. I] 
icively terror-stricken. It was 
od 
was, that he was a hero. He was so dis 
tressed that, although his affairs weren't 
anything like as sad as mine, I wanted 
to help him. 

Rathbone,” I 
P please 


“ Lieutenant said, im 


pressively, sit down.” 

He did so mechanically. 

“Now put your feet up—that tabl 
will do.” 

He stared at me. But he obeved meekly. 

‘Now I am going to explain affairs 
to you.” So I did—that is, I told him 
about his mistaking me for Miss Ridgely. 
leaving out all the particulars—and al! 
about Mr. Kent. 

“T think IT understand,” he said, final 
lv. “But surely I am all straight about 
it now.” 


“We will see. You are, with your 


feet up. We will have a lesson now 
Put your feet down.” 

He did so, slowly and cautiously 
When they were fairly landed his expres 
sion of anxious conscientiousness did not 


alter. This looked encouraging. 


— 


ne Eee? 
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“ Now who are you?” 

“ Eric Rathbone of the Marine Corps.” 

“And who is Miss Alice Ridgely ?¢” 

“The sweetest girl in the world.” 

“And what is your re lation to Miss 
Rix re ly ” 

‘Il am going to marry her, Heaven 
and the Rear Admiral being willing.” 

“ What is my name ¢” 

“ Miss Alys—-—Alice—” he wavered, and 
as he looked at me I realized that a less 
ternhy impersonal expre ssion had come 
into his eves. 

“T will have to prompt— Miss Aly 
son.” I spoke the word slowly and 
distinetly 

Without hesitating, he repeated it 
carefully after me. 

“And who am [?” My breath came 
fast, for this was the crucial point. 

“You are the swee-—” 

“No, Tam not!” I interrupted sharp- 
ly. “Not to you at least. I am your 
nurse, Naney Alyson. My name is not 
Alice, and I am here to make you do 
what I say. Now repeat that—looking 
at me.” 

He began bravely, but stumbled and 
began to get confused again, and the 
wrong expression started to come into 
his eyes. 

“Say it without looking at me,” I 
amended, hastily. That he was. able to 
do. “ And you really understand that ?”’ 
I asked him doubtfully. 

“T do—really —back somewhere in my 
mind.” Earnest effort was in his face. 

Jut, you know, when I look at you for 
any length of time, I begin to get con- 
fused, my head goes round—I suppose it 
is weakness. 3ut you are so pre—” 
I frowned and he stopped, puzzled. Ue 
reflected, and understanding came to him 

“precious like Miss Ridgely.” He 
finished, with an air of conscious and 
injured virtue on his face. 

“Well, I think you have made a fair 
mark in your examination,” I said, with 
grudging praise. “And I only hope it 
will last. Suppose—suppose you try tell- 
ing some one—say Mr. Kent—about Miss 
Ridgely when he comes in to see you-— 
just as an experiment—to see if you 
are sure.” 

“All right.” He nodded his head 
dutifully. 

“And then, if your head stays clear 


for two or three more days and you 
visualize correctly, we'll see if we can’t 
persuade Doctor Sturtevant that you 
don’t need a nurse any longer—” 

“Does that mean that you will 
away?” He didn’t look properly enthu- 
siastic, so I hastened to say: 

“And then perhaps he will let you 
take a little trip, say to the Berkshires, 
to see Miss Ridgely 

The right kind of a glow began to 
come into his eves. 

“Then sit down now, and write a let 
ter to Miss Ridgely that will make every- 
thing right, no matter what you have 
been saying. Only—I hate to suggest 
it—but I think you would better let m« 
see the letter before you send it, to be 
sure you don’t get anything else in.” 

He tried to grasp this in his earnest 
way that made you feel how splendid he 
was underneath all this passing confusion 
of the senses. 

“T think I would better do that with 
my feet up, just to make sure. And you 
ean read it when you come in again. 
I think I can manage it all right. 
Only—” As he said this he ducked his 
head like a schoolboy, and wouldn’t meet 
my eyes—“ We’ll put a blotter over—just 
the beginning and the end. .You are sure 
you don’t mind?” He raised his eyes to 
mine anxiously. 

He certainly was the most lovable big, 
honest boy--I did hope Miss Ridgely 
was nice enough for him. But splendid, 
simple men like that are so often imposed 
on. I smiled reassuringly. 

“ No, indeed, I don’t mind a bit. In 
fact, this makes me realize more than 
ever how very nearly well you are.” 
Then I began to think how I could have 
Henry Kent spend the hour after lunch 
with him, and I could come in after the 
Lieutenant had explained everything. 
and how we could have a little time 
for a walk, after all. It all seemed 
very simple. 

I brought the patient’s luncheon up 
rather early. Just as I was going to 
open the door I stopped. There were 
queer sounds within-—a woman’s voice. 
For a second I wondered if it were Mrs. 
Grant. Then I knew it couldn’t be. 
The sounds were of sobbing and laugh- 
ing and—other things all together. I 
halted involuntarily and heard: 
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“And so—and so—I just had to 
Ome 7: 

‘You—darling—I haven’t had time 
vet to realize that it's—you. And yet 
[ haven’t been doing anything for weeks 
but watch that door, trying to imagine 
vhat it wo ild be to see you coming in - 

“But what did you mean, then, about 
that other—?”’ 

{lice! 1 can’t imagine what made 
vou get such an idea. As if I could 

“Well, I don’t know what you meant. 
And now I don’t care—much. At least 
I don’t when you 

“All right, I will!” There was the 

ind again—and laughter — happy 
mothered. So I realized that I mustn’t 
eavesdrop a minute longer. 

Miss Ridgely was still standing very 

ar to the Lieutenant when I got my 
tray and myself into the room. She 

as so moved that she didn’t even pre- 

tend that she had not had her head on 
his shoulder. She gave me one eager 
elance. Of course it was true that my 
hair wouldn’t go up right that day. But 
till she needn’t have looked so re- 
assured, so triumphant. It almost made 
me want her to see the look that had been 
n his eyes when he looked at me—just 
mee. But naturally I was glad it wasn’t 
there any more. I did wish that Henry 
Kent would come in. 

In a minute it seemed to me—it really 
vas just while I was being introduced to 
Miss Ridgely—the room filled up with 
people, everybody in the house. It was 
like the way the stage always fills up at 
he theatre at the last, just when every- 
thing is going to be explained, and just 
before the hero and heroine come to the 
‘entre-front. First Colonel Grant and 
the doctor came in—they had just fin- 
ished one game and thought they would 
have luncheon before beginning another. 
Then Mrs. Grant hurried in to inquire 
hout the patient, explaining that she 
had left Georgie for an hour to go 

it for her airing. While these were 
greeting Miss Ridgely, all talking at 
once, Mr. Kent sauntered in, looking 
sulky and unhappy, but sufficiently—at- 


tractive in spite of it all. And there he 


stayed at the other side of the room, 
evidently undecided about remaining, not 
knowing what he had stumbled into. 
And I realized again how much more I 
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liked wavy fair hair than brown, and how 
finely he carried himself, quite as erectly 
as any military training could have made 
him, and not so stiffly. 

Lieutenant Rathbone and Miss Ridge 
ly were in the middle of the room. Miss 
Ridgely was getting all flushed, trying 
to think what reason to give for having 
come so suddenly. So I looked toward 
the patient and caught his eye. I wanted 
to tell him that he must try his lesson. 
Miss Ridgely met the glance and frowned. 
She was one of the black eved girls that 
always make a specialty of vivacity and 
go out into sombre mediocrity when 
they are not pleased. But I said to 
the Lieutenant: 

Who is Miss Ridgely ?” 

Ile looked perturbed and a_ little 

frightened, and automatically sank down 


into his easy chair and put his feet up. 


Ile didn’t quite dare to risk answering 
with them down, and it was too serious 
a matter to consider forms then Miss 
Ridgely was beginning to be amazed, but 
her wonder was changed into a_ very 
pretty confusion when he said fervently: 

“ The sweetest girl in the world.” And 
when I saw the lovely tenderness in her 
eyes and the trembling of the childish 
lips, I began to like her and to realize 
how pretty was the little flashing thing. 

“ Now put your feet down!” 

There was a moment’s pause, filled with 
more sorts of different emotions on the 
part of more persons than such moments 
often are. Miss Ridgely’s cmotion nat 
urally was frozen by a fresh accession 
of amazement. Colonel and Mrs. Grant 
waited, suspense on their kindly faces 
Doctor Sturtevant came a little nearer 
and bent forward. Mr. Kent, in bewil- 
derment, came to join him, questions 
written all over his face. 

Slowly, solemnly, the Lieutenant put 
one foot to the floor—the other. I watch 
ed him anxiously. 

“Now!” You could have heard us, each 
one, breathing. “ Who is Miss Ridgely ?” 

His eyes sought hers, seriously—oh, so 
tenderly. “The sweetest woman in the 
world. And—soon—to be my—wifée 
His voice went down on the last word 
to a deep sweet tone that made us all 
vibrate to the reverent joy compressed 
into it. My own voice shook. 

“ And who am I?” 
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The long, tense breath that we heard 
vas from Henry Kent. 

‘The sw os 1 coughed to attract the 
Lieutenant's attention [ must say I 
trembled in that moment He caught 
my anxious eyes, and then his gaze wan 
dered to Henry Kent’s rigid face. <A 
gleam came into his own eyes, a blessed 
little smile of humorous comprehension 
twitched at his lips. “ The swiftest little 
tug that ever pulled a_ battered hulk 
into harbor,” he finished. with the utmost 
moothness rom that time I never had 
any doubt that the patient’s mind was 
working accurately again. 

Before I had time to appreciate the 
relief, Doctor Sturtevant came forward. 
Ile turned to me. 

“How long has it been since this 
marked improvement set in?” he asked 
iv 

‘It began this morning, about an hour 
after breakfast.” 

“Well, of course, there will be an oe 
casional interval of relapse, but I fancy 
I ean give a clean bill of health all the 
came. And we don’t need to trouble 
this little girl’s father with any of the 
details. Here, Mrs. Grant, I think you 
would better get her away where she can 
he quiet.” His eyes saw more quickly 
than one would have imagined. We all 
Miss Ridgely’s face 
was white, and bewildered tears were 


turned at the words. 


coming to her eyes. And we all began 
to realize what the long strain had been 
to her and what must be the effect of 
the utter confusion of this scene. “ And 
I imagine this is as good a time as any to 
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tell her what Rathbone has been through, 
he added, ches rily. 

Mrs. Grant put an arm around th 
girl to draw her away. I saw Henry 
Kent talking to Doctor Sturtevant. So 
I knew that everything was being ex 
plained and that the best thing for m« 
to do was to get the patient to eat his 
luncheon. He, too, was looking whiter 
than he should. So I pulled a little tabl 
up to him, and put the tray on it and 
poured out the cocoa how he did hat 
cocoa! And as soon as I uneovered 
the beautifully broiled chops and som 
delicious creamed chicken with mush 
rooms on toast—I had used thick yellow 
cream for it—he was quite ready for th 
meal. But just as Mrs. Grant and Miss 
Ridgely got to the door he ealled out, 
with gay mastership in his voice: 

“All right—-I’ll let you have her now. 
Put just wait. It’s only going to b 
two months, you know!” 

Everybody stopped short and turned 
toward him. Something of the _ relief 
from the nervous tension of the whol 
perfectly absurd scene got into us. all. 
And with one aceord, in a chorus—even 
Miss Ridgely joining in, in spite of her 
being as yet ignorant of what it all 
meant-—laughing, guying him, and r 
ioicing with him in the same breath, we 
ealled out: 

“Do you say that with your feet 
down ?” 

He drew his evebrows into a frown 
of burlesque harshness and rapped out 
grimly: 

“With both feet down!” 
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The First 


BY ELLSWORTH H 


Department Ge 


eginning the Hohokam dwelt 


N the 
in the land. They were the first 
Americens—before the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, before the Spaniards, before the 
{ndians. They were the Unknown People 
ho lived in the United States so long 


ago that their name is utterly lost. Out 


in the Southwest old tribes of Indians 
like the Zunhis and Navajos know noth- 

of them save by vaguest tradition. 
The Pimas and Papagos of southern 
Arizona, who occupy part of the land 
that onee was theirs, know that another 
race possessed the country long ago. 
More they cannot tell. They and their 
fathers, for hundreds of years, have seen 
vhat we see—the scanty remnants of an- 
cient villages. For the inhabitants of 
the villages they have no name except 
the Hohokam—that is, the “ Unknown.” 
The modern archeologist describes the 
implements and pottery of the Hohokam. 
He cannot do much more, for their 
houses are laid low. Except in a few 
places, such as the ruins of Casa Grande 
near the Gila River, the very walls have 
vanished. Casa Grande itself may be 
the work of a people later than the main 
body of the Hohokam. We can never 
know the whole story. Yet little by lit- 
tle we may learn its chief facts. Ari- 
fona and the adjacent regions are full 
of ruins unknown to scientists and even 
to the people who live within a mile of 
them. They are so nearly obliterated 
that there seems at first sight little to 
repay study. Archeology begins the task 
f reconstructing the past; geography 
must finish it. Modern geography en- 
ables us to determine the mode of life 
hich must prevail, especially among 
primitive peoples, under given condi- 
tions of physical environment. If we 
ean correctly picture the geographic en- 
vironment of the Hohokam, we may 
learn much of the history of our earliest 
fellow countrymen 

One of the old Hohokam villages was 


Americans 
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located near Rillito in southern Arizona, 


at the Point of the Tucson Mountains, 


seventeen miles northwest of Tueson. 
Southward and eastward from Charco 
Yuma, as the place is called, the distant 
view is hidden by dark voleanic hills, 
rugged and hard to climb, although only 
a few hundred feet high. Northward, 
half a mile from the hills, the bushy 
plain is broken by the sandy channel of 
the Santa Cruz River. Beyond the dry 
bed of the stream smooth slopes, green 
with the useless creosote bush, the com- 
monest plant of the Arizona desert, rise 
gently to the foot of the lofty Santa 
Catalina Mountains. Between the hills 
and the river the IHlohokam planted their 
village. Morning by morning, as_ the 
sun rose over the high wooded mountains, 
the black-haired women, dressed in woven 
tunies of cotton, took jars of red earthen- 
ware and went down to the river for 
water. Only in times of drought, or 
when they were tired and hurried, did 
they run to the village pond and scoop 
up th muddy water stored there for the 
day of need. Filling the jars from the 
river, they placed them aloft on their 
heads or shoulders, or in slings on their 
hacks, and bore them away to the houses 
There, stooping low in the smoke over 
little round hearths of burnt clay, they 
baked flat cakes of ground corn and 
gave to the men and boys ere they started 
to water the bean-fields, or to hunt high 
up in the forests. The labor of cooking 
and cleaning was light in that ancient 
village, but other more toilsome tasks 
took most of the housekeepers’ time. As 
soon as the corn cakes were eaten, thé 
endless eares of the women brought them 
out onee more to the sunlight. Some, 
who were rich and exclusive, came from 
homes of sun-dried adobe, but most left 
mere shacks of rough -branches., well wat 


tled with mud from the ditehes, and came 


to the gossiping-stone the stone f the 


grinding and pounding. It lay in the 
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heart of the village, half-way between 
river and mountains, an enormous block 
of black lava embedded in silt of the 
river, and smooth on the upper surface 
from ages of wear by the water. Each 
of the women and girls had her pestle 
of granite, most skilfully fashioned for 
pounding, or perchance a mani of lava— 
“% stone shaped expressly for rubbing. 
wenty or more sat down on the great 
flat stone in the sunshine, and placed by 
their sides, on the left, small baskets of 
figured wicker. In them were corn and 
beans, or the seeds of the sweet, verdant 
mesquite. Others, for whom no _ place 
was left on the stone in the centre, sat 
round about on the ground, rubbing their 
well-squared manis on the fiat rocks 
known as metates, and making flour of 
dry roots, or of-seeds of the pigweed and 
eactus. Nothing was known to them 
of mills, or of flour made from wheat 
or from barley, for they were the ancient 
Hohokam, the people of long ago. 
Imaginary as such a_ picture may 
seem, it is based on historie probability. 
Races with light hair and blue eyes can- 
not long persist in hot, sunny regions 
like Arizona, unless sheltered from the 
sun to a degree possible only among the 
most highly civilized peoples. The Io- 
hokam lived long in Arizona, for pottery 
is plentifully strewn in their villages, 
and often forms thick layers. In the 
course of generations the darker elements 
of the population must have come to pre- 
ponderate, even if the original invaders 
were of somewhat light complexion. 
Therefore we infer that the hair of the 
Hohokam women was black. Among the 
ruins one finds now and then a circular 
potsherd about an inch and a half in 
diameter with a hole in the centre. It 
is a spin-bob, exactly like those used 
formerly, and even to-day, in Asia. In 
the hole the spinner inserts one end of 
a short stick, the other extremity of 
which is notehed. He thus makes a bob- 
bin. Pulling some fibres of eotton or 
wool into a loose string, he fastens one 
end in the notch, holds the other, and 
vives the bobbin a twirl. Thus a twisted 
thread or string is formed. It is wound 
on the bobbin as fast as need be, and is 
ready for weaving. Domestic sheep were 
unknown in America before the arrival 
of Europeans. Cotton is indigenous to 


America. Ilence we infer that the Ho- 
hokam spun cotton. If they spun it, 
they probably wove it. One of the first 
uses of woven cloth would be for tunies 
for the women. 

We might proceed to show how every 
detail in the description of the women 
and their work rests on a basis of scien- 
tific probability. Let us go on, however, 
and carry our imaginings a little farther. 
As the scorching Arizona sun rose higher, 
the din of the pounding and rubbing 
subsided, and the sound of the women’s 
voices grew persistent. They talked, as 
womankind must, of their children, and 
then of their husbands. One told of th 
fine, slender sahuaro poles her boy had 
brought home, long enough to knock th 
fruit from the tallest giant cactus. “ Hav 
you seen how little fruit there is this 
year?” said another. “It is five years 
since the crop has been good. They say 
that the savage tribes to the north are 
beginning to starve. Unless we have 
more rain, the same will happen to us. 
It was those terrible people from the north 
who plundered the village where my son 
bought his wife. I am glad the hills 
are so near us, and that we have good 
shelters among them. I am going to hid 
a jar of beans in our shelter, and hav: 
some new water-jars ready to carry up 
if the enemy attack us. Ah me, why 
don’t the gods send rain ?” 

As the talk drifted on, the Hohokam 
women were grave and merry by turns, 
but through all ran a strain of for 
boding. The prophets had _ prophesied 
evil, and now the secorners would see that 
they had spoken truth. “ What a pity,” 
said one old woman, “that all the great 
men are dead! If Man-Who-Can-Shoot 
were living, and the warriors who fol 
lowed him when I was young, we should 
have no fear of any accursed tribes o! 
the north and the mountains. I saw th 
deer that gave Man-Who-Can-Shoot his 
name. You know the place. He stood 
on the top of the rock, just where hi 
later carved his own footprints. Th 
deer was far away, and half hidden in 
the bushes, but the gods helped him 
IIe shot exactly in the direction of the 
arrow. I mean the bow and arrow up 
there on the Picture Rocks, close to th 
footprints. He was a real chief; not like 
the girl-hearted, smooth-faced boy whom 
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THE STON! »F THE 


we now have. Ha, ha! That’s a good 


hame for him Man-Who-Ran- For-Lis- 
Life. It was a hard walk for my old 
bones, and the sun was hot, but I went 
to the Picture Rocks to laugh at that 
new picture. Ha, ha, ha! Those long 
arms hanging down to the bent knees. 


And those feet 
] 


looks as frightened as a baby. 


He 
You ean 
just see him looking back over his shoul- 
der at the old buck 
behind him.” 

A girl blushed hotly as the beldame 
spoke. “You wicked old woman. How 
you the chief? You 
know well that he missed his shot because 
some 


running away. 


big 


mule-deer running 


dare speak so of 
threw a 
his 
saved us from the enemy last vear? 
ever did sO 


coward 
him just as he let fly 


jealous stone at 
Who 
Who 
Man-Who-Ran, or 
became a chief so young?” 

As the innocent girl and the sour old 
woman 


arrow. 


much as 


faced each other, no one imag- 
ined that the Vv stood for two erreat epochs 


in the history of the first American na- 


tion. The woman, having lived in com- 
fort, died where she was born. The girl 


spent most of her life in the 
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midst of 





AND POUNDING 


cruel famine and war, and finally was 
driven out as a wanderer with her brave 
It was no more his fault that he 
was defeated than that he failed to shoot 


lover. 


the deer. Hunger is stronger than the 
strongest warrior. Hunger made his 
enemies fierce, and hunger drove him 


forth to wander southward for years at 
the head of a band of reckless followers. 
He found no settled home. A _ later 
generation found a fruitful land in which 
to settle, but Lefore they settled they 
drove out another tribe, and compelled it, 
too, to wander homeless. 

To assign a date to the deeds of the 
Man-Who-Ran would be hard. A thou- 
likely, fifteen hundred 
vears may have elapsed since his day. 


sand or, more 
Ile may serve as a type of his race, even 
as Abraham stands as the typical repre- 
sentative of the wanderings of the early 
Israelites. He exemplifies the power of 
drought 
country. 


and hunger in depopulating a 
The 
ing and pounding can 
Chareo Yuma. 


stone of the grind- 
still be 


Many and many a morn- 


rreat 


seen at 


ing, for generation after generation, the 


women must have gathered there, for 
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most of the holes are fully eight inches 
deep. The enemy attacked the Ho- 
hokam at times, for on the hills back 
of the gossiping-stonme | visited not only 
a place where the woman may have hid- 
den her beans and broken the painted 
jar whose fragments still litter the 
ground, but hundreds of other small de- 
fensive enclosures surrounded by low 
stone walls. They were evidently built 
that the villagers might flee to the hill- 
side for refuge. The men surely hunted 
game, and made pictures of themselves 
and their prey on the rocks near the 
trails or the forts. 

We know about Man-Who-Can-Shoot 
from the pictures of his feet and his bow 
and arrow, carved on the Picture Rocks, 
half-way from Tucson to Charco Yuma. 
There, too, can be seen the grotesque 
running figure of Man-Who-Ran-For- 
Hlis-Life, pursued by an angry buck. 

The essential truth of the story here 
sketched is proved in another way. Once 
upon a tine Chareo Yuma East of the 


they tried to do so now, they would 
starve. Great villages are an impos 
sibility among tribes which live merely 
by hunting, or by gathering the wild 
products of mountain and plain. They 
can exist only where broad acres of 
fertile land are close at hand to furnish 
food, or can be called upon from a dis- 
tance to give food in exchange for min- 
erals or manufactures. Modern man has 
a multitude of resources unknown to th 
tlohokam. Before the Spaniards can: 
to America the western hemispher 
contained no wheat nor barley, nor any 
other cultivated grain save Indian corn 
There were no horses to earry burdens, 
and no eattle or sheep to eat the dry 
grass of the field and convert it into 
meat, milk, hides, and wool. Tron, also, 
was unknown, and no tools were in exist 
ence by which deep wells eould b dug 
to furnish water in time of drought, 
or by which wagons and ears could b 
constructed to carry food from the full 
to the hungry. Yet modern man wit] 

all his resources can- 

not live at Charco 











Yuma as the Hoho 
kam did. There is 
not water enough. 
Instead of the thou- 
sands of fertile acres 
needed to support 
the population of 
the two villages of 
Chareo Yuma, there 
are now only a hun- 
dred or two com 
prised in a_ single 
farm. All the rest 
of the land, although 
of the best quality, 
remains’ unused for 
lack of water to ir- 
rigate it. Two or 
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Mountains was a_ great village, and 
Chareo Yuma West of the Mountains 
was a great village. Now they are vil- 
lages no more, and have not been within 
the memory of tradition. At some re- 
mote time something drove the Hohokam 
out, and they have never returned to 
reclaim their abandoned heritage. If 


three ranchers, hav- 
ing dug wells from 
thirty to a hundred 
and fifty feet deep, 
are able to keep cattle; and one or 
two are attempting to pump water for 
irrigation with gasoline-engines. Thes 
things were of course impossible for the 
Hohokam. Herein lies a marvel—th 
Hohokam with resources the most primi- 
tive could live in large numbers where 
modern man with abundant resources 


wate: 
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find a living for a tenth as the ruins,” they sav, “nor did ir ta- 
any people. thers, nor any men of r tribe. They 
In the hope cf solving the marvel I are the work of the people of long 
ide i iries of many Americans and ago, the Hohokam—which means thi 
Mexicans as to whether they knew of Unknown, in our language We know 
ther traces of ancient villages in the nothing of them except that once they 
Santa Cruz valley. [The majority had were great. and all this land was theirs. 
never heard of any. <A few said that they ind then they were driven away.” 


had seen bits of 


pottery or rows of 





stones, but nothing 
orth mentioning. 
Only an occasional 
n of broad infor 
tion replied : “ Oh } 
es, vou ean find 
bits of pottery and 
arrow heads every 
here along the 
nks of the river 
and its main tribu 
taries. You know th 
Indians always used 
keep on the move, 
nd wherever they 
( imped they have 
eft some trace. You 
can’t find anything 





that amounts to =. Sa = 
much.” Then I in 


quired of the In PICTURE ROCKS NEAI CSON 











dians, and their an- 

swers carried me a 

step farther. “ Vea.” they said, “ there In addition to making inquiries about 
are old villages here and there. They the Hohokam I went out to discover as 
re not what vou would eall ruins, much as possible for myself. Under th 
merely low heaps of earth and thick auspices of the Carnegie Institution of 
beds of pottery. We do not know who Washington I made a systematic study 
built them. They do not belong to Ss f several valleys in southern Arizona 
or to our aneestors. We know only that and northwestern Mexico. The number 
our fathers have told us that these of ruins proved to be extraordinary. 


vere the villages ot a race who lived The vast majority lie in situations wher 


ng ln tore we Papagos eame to possess now it would be impossible to loeate vil- 
the land. Perhaps they were Pimas. lages, and where, during part of the year, 
Anvhow. our ancestors drove them away, not even drinking-water could be ob- 


and forced them to migrate far down tained The abundance of the ruins has 
into Mexico Ilow did thev get water not hitherto been realized, because they 


in these drv places? Tow ean we tell? are insignificant in appearance, even when 
I 


[he squaws must have climbed three or they extend over large areas. Archzol 


uur miles up into the mountains to gists have been interested only in ruins 
bring it from some springs up there.” in which portions of buildings are still 
Pima Indians still dwell in the Gila in evidence. Hence there has never been 
valley just north of the region under any systematic study of other ruins, al- 
onsideration. Their land, even more though they are of -the highest import 
than that of the Papagos, is full of traces tance because of their great number, and 


f a highly civilized race who dwelt thi rr because the ‘ afford many clues not only 


in ancient times. “We did not build to the real mode of life and state of 
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ANCIENT TERRACES FOR CULTIVATION IN THE UPPER RINCON VALLEY 


culture of the Unknown First Americans, 
but also to the physical conditions which 
moulded that early civilization. 

In order fully to appreciate the changes 
which have taken place, not merely in 
the Southwest, but in a large part of 
the continent of North America, since 
the time of the Hohokam, it is neces- 
sary to understand the extreme aridity 
of Arizona. Think of a place where 
water is so searece that the Indians 
actually utilize that which drips from 
the jars or ollas! A photograph, not 
reproduced here, taken by Dr. D. T. 
MacDougal, shows a Yaqui dwelling, from 
the front corner of which has been hung 
a porous jar full of water. Evaporation 
cools the water and makes it drinkable. 
A little water drips from the bottom of 
the jar, and is utilized to irrigate the 


f 


few stalks of corn which grow beneath 
it In spite of the exertions of mod- 
ern engineering, only about half of one 
per cent. of the total area of the new 


made State is actually under eultivation. 


Without irrigation agriculture is out of 


the question; and irrigation is, of course, 


strictly limited by the paucity of the 
rainfall, and the consequent small size of 
the streams and great depth of the level 
of permanent ground water. During 
times of flood the Santa Cruz River is 
two-thirds as long as the Hudson. Dur- 
ing most of the vear, however, the seventy 
or eighty miles from Tueson to the point 
where the stream empties into the Gila 
are dry, as are certain stretches higher 
up. According to Prof. R. H. Forbes, 
director of the Arizona Experiment Sta 
tion, the total area under cultivation in 
the valley of the Santa Cruz and its 
tributaries amounts to about six thou 
sand acres, or le ss than ten square miles 
He considers that in Arizona under mod 
ern improved methods of agriculture one 
person is added to the population for 
every two acres of land brought under 
eultivation. Under primitive methods, 
however. where wheat and barley. the 
chief winter crops, were unknown, and 
where there were no horses to enable the 
plough and cultivate, and no 
eattle to utilize crops such as alfalfa, 
at least three acres would be required 


farmers t 
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for each inhabitant. Therefore he 
thinks that under primitive methods of 
agriculture and present conditions of 
rainfall the Santa Cruz valley would be 
able to support only about two thousand 
people. The chief cultivated areas lie 
in the neighborhood of Tueson and above 
it. Down-stream, from a point five miles 
below Tucson, the irrigated land, at the 
most liberal estimate, amounts to not 
over five or six hundred acres, simply 
for lack of surface water except during 
occasional floods. A large irrigation 
project, capitalized at ten million dol- 
lars, is now under way and may succeed 
in much increasing the area, but that 
has nothing to do with the present prob- 
lem. It represents conditions absolutely 
unlike those of the past. In the dry sea- 
son of 1910 not over thirty or forty 
acres yielded a harvestable crop in re- 
sponse to the winter rains. Evident- 
ly in these days, under the best of 
circumstances, the part of the Santa 
Cruz valley below the immediate vicinity 
of Tueson could not support over three 
hundred people if the population de- 
pended entirely upon agriculture. 

Let us see what conditions prevailed 
in the days of the Hohokam. At that 
time the now almost uninhabited fifty 
miles below the main irrigated areas 
1t Tucson eontained at least seven dis- 
tinct villages. Still others will prob- 
ably be discovered. 

The first village, near 
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human occupation indicate that the houses 
must have been close together and must 
have been occupied hundreds of years. 
This one viliage can searcely have had 
less than one or two thousand inhabitants. 
Adjoining it on the east we traced an 
old canal for more than a mile on the 
gravelly ground between the  bottom- 
lands of the Santa Cruz and its trib- 
utary, the Rillito. Along the line of the 
canal we found not only numerous rem- 
nants of houses, but hollows with low 
walls around them, apparently small 
reservoirs built to furnish water to the 
inhabitants whose houses were far from 
the main streams. A couple of miles 
down the Santa Cruz, at the so-called 
Nine-Mile Water-Hole, where the last 
permanent spring is now found in the bed 
of the river, another village was located, 
not so large as the preceding, but nearly 
half a mile long. On the opposite side 
of the Rillito we found traces not exact- 
ly of a village, but of a series of houses 
scattered along the edge of the arable 
land at intervals of a few hundred feet. 
If all these ruined sites were oceupied 
at one time, which was probably the 
ease, as we shall see later, the population 
of this one small region can _ searcely 
have heen less than two or three thou- 
sand. That the inhabitants cultivated 
the low land on all sides of them ean 
searcely be doubted, for the houses ar 





Jaynes Station on 
the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, must have 
heen almost a city. 
Broken bits of pot- 
tery, old grinding- 
stones, pestles, stone 
hammers, flint  ar- 
row-heads, and low 
mounds which evi- 
de ntly once were 
houses, extend for 
over a mile along a 
slight ridge of gravel 
between two areas 
of low-lying fertile 
bottom-land, easy to 
irrigate and eulti 
vate if the river 














contained water. 
Abundant traces of 
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r Little Car n ot Gold The large 
llage already deseribed at Chareo Yuma, 
eventeen miles below Tueson, extended 
nearly tw miles along the river. In- 
cluding the parts on both sides of the 
mountains, it must have been as large 
‘ the village at Jaynes Farther down- 
stream ruins of considerable extent are 
found at Nelson’s Desert Ranch, twenty- 
four miles from Tueson, at Picacho, six- 
teen mil farther, and in several loeali- 
tir in tl t { the m dam and 
reservoir i der const fiftw-five 
iles from Tuesor All these villages to 
gether 1 t ha contained at least as 
many ™ ple is Tt ~« th ipper group 
round J nes In every one of them it is 
lifieult 1 ley nd not o1 how th 
thousands of inhabitants « d have pac 
i livir troy iwriculture but how the 
ild ta 1 permanent ipply of 
drinkin el They « ld not pos 
bly dig wel 1 hundred or more feet 
deep, for, having iron, they lacked 
tools lr} eertai ! le reservoirs, but 
merely ¢ eartl it} t pla te! At best 
these n t have he shall If for 
ne { months 1 floods ecam«e 
vn the river : happens in I der 
times—for stance, in 1909-10—all th 
water must have disappeared by seepage 
tion, not to mention daily use. 
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to be a temple. The foundations are 
insignificant in appearance, both here 
and in the half-dozen other places where 
1 found the same kind, but they are 
unique. They consist merely of stones 
from one to three feet long set upright 
at intervals of a foot or two, with the 
lower third of each buried in the ground. 


Aztees of Mexico. Whatever may have 
been the race of the Hohokam, they pos- 
sessed a certain degree of scientific 
knowledge, as appears from the orienta- 
tion of their dwellings. The walls of 
the small houses run north and south, 
but not exactly. Many vary five or ten 
degrees from the true direction, and a 

few twelve or fifteen. 

The large houses are 

















built more accurate- 
ly. Few vary as 
much as five degrees 
from due north and 
south, and most only 
two or three. The 
temples are placed 
exactly, with an er- 
ror of scarcely a de- 





gree—not merely in 
one ease, but in all, 
although the various 
sites are widely scat- 
tered. The orienta- 
tion, however, is in 
no ease according to 
the North Star or 
the sun, but aececord- 
ing to the ecom- 
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Their purpose was apparently to strength- 
en walls of adobe built above them, in a 
fashion which, according to Professor 
Blake, may still be seen in certain ruins 
near Mammoth, in southeastern Arizona. 
The houses were always rectangular, 
sometimes with one room and sometimes 
with many. The commonest size was 
about seventeen feet by twenty-two, with 
two rooms. 

The ruin at Rincon, like most of the 
others where foundations were discov- 
ered, contained a large rectangle, ninety 
feet by a hundred and twenty. Inside 
it one could trace the outlines of several 
rooms. ‘These places appear to have 
been temples. The small circular en- 
closures or pavements in the centres were 
probably holy places for prayers or sacri- 
fices. We know nothing as to the religion 
and race of the old Hohokam. Possibly 
they were sun-worshippers, allied to the 
present Zuni stock, or to the Toltees and 


Arizona 
points about thir- 
teen degrees east of 
north, and the walls 
of the temples run almost precisely in 
this direction, the error rarely amount- 
ing to two or three degrees. The lone- 


southern 


est walls run east and west at right 
angles to the direction of the compass. 

Were it not for one fact we might 
infer that the Hohokam were acquainted 
with the compass. We might then raise 
various questions: 

Can it be that the old Hohokam brought 
the lodestone with them from Asia? Did 
they get it from the ancestors of the 
modern Chinese? Were they a race of 
Chinese origin? Or did they themselves 
discover the properties of magnetic iron 
ore, and perchance reveal them to the 
Asiaties ? All such speculations, how- 
ever, are futile. The direction, or, in 
scientific language, the declination, of 
the compass varies constantly from year 
to year, and as yet we do not know the 
laws which govern the variation. At 
London in 1580 a.p. the needle pointed 
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THE FIRST 
11° east of north, but by 1657 it had 
changed to due north, and by 1818 to 
nearly 25° west of north. Then it be- 
gan to swine back toward the east, so 
that in 1880 it pointed only 19° to the 
west, while now it has approached still 
more closely to the true direction. At 
New York in 1750 the declination 
amounted to 7° 35’ west of north; in 
1800 it had fallen to 5° 28’; and since 
that time has risen to over 11°. In 
part of the world similar varia- 
Whether in course of time 
the compass comes back to its original 
still unknown; but probably 
In certain places the variation 
than in others. For instance, 
in a strip including parts of Arizona and 
New Mexico on the south, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Wyoming in the centre, and 
Montana on the north, the 
between the direction of the compass in 
1850 and in 1905 amounted to less than 
half a degree, 


eve ry 


tions oceur. 


position ; 3 
it does, 


is far les 


while on the Pacific coast 
it amounted to a degree and a half, and 
in the Atlantic States to three degrees. 
Possibly the needle has always pointed 


difference 
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in approximately the same direction in 
Arizona. If this shall prove to be the 
case, we may ultimately conclude that 
ithe Hohokam understood and used the 
lodestone; and this may possibly help us 
to obtain clues not only to the place of 
origin, racial affinities, and state of eul- 
ture of the first Americans, but also to 
the date of their sojourn in Arizona as 
measured by magnetic cycles. 

Just limits of the small 
village at Rineon, across a gully which 
bounds the village to the east, we found 
some little walls whose importance is, 


beyond the 


if anything, greater than that of the 
temple. Here and there among the 


mesquite trees shallow swales, in which 
trickling rivulets run for a few hundred 
feet at the time of rains, are crossed by 
ruined little walls a foot or two high and 
from ten to fifty feet long. The space back 
of the walls was formerly filled with soil 
to make a level terrace. At the fourth of 
the sites pointed out by the Mexican, 
some three or four miles to the east, at 
the head of the Rineon valley, we found 
an extensive grassy slope at the foot of 
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the highest Rineon peak completely cov- 
ered with such walls and terraces. They 
occur not only in the swales, but on the 
gentle ridges between them. In that 
cease they curve outward, following the 
contour of the slope. No one who has 
seen the cultivated hillsides of Italy, 
Syria, Turkey, Ceylon, or China in the 
eastern hemisphere, or of Peru and other 
countries on the west coast of South 
America, can have much doubt that the 
terraces at Rincon are of precisely the 
same type, and were constructed for 
agricultural uses. Often such terraces 
are built to facilitate irrigation. Quite 
as often they are designed simply to 
render cultivation of the hillsides pos- 
sible by means of the natural rainfall. 
Such is evidently the ease at Rincon. 
At the present time, to repeat a_pre- 
vious statement, agriculture of this type 
is entirely out of the question in south- 
ern Arizona. Even the relatively damp 
lands at the bottoms of the valleys 
cannot be cultivated without some sort 
of irrigation. Far less is this possible 
with open gravelly soils lying on relative- 
ly steep slopes where the moisture runs 
off rapidly. I found similar terraces in 
several other places in the parts of Mexico 
adjacent to Arizona. Therefore the phe- 
nomenon is by no means isolated. It 
can mean but one thing. In the days of 
the Hohokam the climate was so much 
moister than now that in favored spots 
cultivation could be carried on by means 
of the natural rainfall. 

The terraces at Rineon go far toward 
proving not only that the climate of the 
past was distinctly different from that 
of to-day, but that the country was far 
more densely populated than at present. 
Evidently no sane people would go to 
the labor of covering the hillsides with 
terraces such as these without good 
eause. On the sides of the great ter- 
raced hills, known as “ trincheras,” in the 
Magdalena valley and elsewhere in north- 
ern Mexico, the terraces may have been 
constructed in order that a small amount 
of land might be cultivated in the im- 
mediate shelter of the forts and defensive 
walls which crown the hilltops. In the 
Rineon valley there can have been no 
question of protection from enemies, for 
the terraces are so located that they are 
no easier to defend than other places in 


the narrow valley. Those close to the 
village may indicate that the Hohokam 
planted orchards or vineyards or some 
other favorite crops near to their houses. 
In the case of the terraces at the head 
of the valley, however, where they extend 
for half a mile, there is no sign of 
either village or fort. The only explana- 
tion seems to be that the population of 
the valley became so dense that the bot- 
tom-lands did not supply food enough. 
Accordingly the more industrious of the 
Llohokam, or those who were most in 
need, resorted to the hillsides. They 
would searcely adopt so laborious a meth- 
od of obtaining a living unless the 
easily tilled lands, not only of their own 
valley, but of those in the neighborhood, 
were all under cultivation. Accordingly 
we must assume that the population was 
far more dense then than now. A people 
who were so skilled as to build such walls 
may not have had a eivilization at all 
like that of to-day, but they were far 
removed from the state of savages, and 
must have had a relatively high state 
of social organization. 

If the climate of Arizona was such 
as we have inferred, that of other parts 
of the country must have been different 
from that of to-day. Long before the 
discovery of America, New England may 
have been so cold as to be almost un- 
inhabitable. Just when or how the 
change to the present conditions took 
place cannot be ascertained as yet. Per- 
chance the desiccation of the continent 
rendered the East and North inhabitable, 
while at the same time it drove out the 
starving Ilohokam, and foreed them to 
wander into Mexico as the ancestors of 
the Toltees and Aztees. Perhaps to it 
is due in large measure the low state 
of Indian civilization, so notable when 
the white man first came to America. 
The Apaches, for instance, may once 
have been an agricultural race, but stress 
of drought and the invasions of other 
tribes afflicted by the same hard con- 
ditions may have caused them to seek 
refuge in the mountains, and there adopt 
a predatory mode of life. All this is 
speculation, but it shows that an under- 
standing of the pre-Columbian history 
of America is impossible without a 


< 


knowledge of physical conditions in the 
days of the Hohokam. 








A Stitch 


In Time 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


HAT a dog-fight--a growling squab- 
ble in the early suramer dust and 
sunshine—should upset the lumber- 

woods settlement of Thirty Drinks and 
divert her most eminent citizens from 
their accustomed employments was in 
itself almost sign manifest of the awaken- 
g¢ interest of Providence in that be- 
nighted but fervently joyous community. 
The absence of an instant and grateful 
pereeption of the impending beneficence, 
however, is to be condoned: Providence 
had never before interfered at Thirty 
Drinks. Moreover, the dog-fight was of 
ich an extraordinary aspect—a conten- 
tion so singular—and so indecent in 
issue—that Thirty Drinks was far too 
happily engrossed in the progress of the 
affair to discover the hand of Provi- 
dence in its inception. 

According to old John Rewl, the scaler 
from the Bottle River camps, who had 
sardonically cherished the rise of Thirty 
Drinks from its obscure and struggling 
heginnings with one shanty saloon to the 
flourishing prosperity of its thirty-two, 
Gingerbread Jenkins, the Cant - hook 
swamper, subsequently remarked in Pale 
Peter’s bar, with the air of a middle-aged 
owl in liquor: 


1] 





“Gawd moves in a myster-ee-erious way 
His wonders to pre-form,” 


nd the sentiment was promptly adopted 
: a succinct expression of the general 
ecling in respect to the oceurrences of 
the day and the amazing situation of 
he moment. 

The agitated bar agreed: Gingerbread 
Jenkins had dropped a pearl of wisdom 
rom the casket of his memory; and 
Gingerbread Jenkins, elated by the pro- 
found impression he had achieved upon 
the popular bewilderment, would have 


cast others of the sort with a free, glad 

hand, in expectation of increasing the 

enlightenment, had not Charlie the Tn- 

fidel, Pale Peter’s bartender, interrupted 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 729.—58 


with a suggestion which in the gravest 
parliamentary fashion was at Thirty 
Drinks always and sacredly in order. 

“ There’s more sense in them old school- 
books,” said he, from behind the bar, with 
¢ large liberality of philosophy, “than 
vou might think. What ‘Il you have, 
gents?” he added, coming to the point; 
“the drinks is on the house.” 

Plain ‘Tom Hitech stroked his beard, in 
a muse of anxious deliberation, and 
gently whispered: 

“A lil licker, Charlie—fer me.” 

The echo ran down the frowsy line: 

“ A li’) licker—fer mine.” 

They had the liquor, man and boy, in 
hearty drams; and in this convivial way 
the arrival of Providence at Thirty 
Drinks was accepted and celebrated ac- 
cording to the customs. It is to be noted, 
however, that John Fairmeadow had in- 
troduced and vouched for Him, as shall 
presently be told. 








Tt was an eventful day—the still and 
mellow Sunday of Fairmeadow’s first 
professional appearance at Thirty Drinks. 
The dog-fight importantly served ito 
gather the crowd and to enlist the in- 
terest of bellicose John Fairmeadow in 
the moral atmosphere of the community; 
but the dog-fight was not all. In the 
early hours of the morning—a warm, 
flushed dawn—a tote-wagon, drawn by two 
stolid black beasts, and gravely driven 
by Plain Tom Hitch, had arrived from 
the Bottle River camps, bearing the mortal 
remains of Gray Billy Batch, who had 
departed this life, much to the annoyance 
of the foreman of the drive, and doubtless 
to his own surprise and alarm, in the 
Rattle Water Rapids below Big Bend of 
the Bottle River. He had been a scur- 
rilous dog when the breath of life was 
in him, a sour and unloved wastrel of 
his days, morose, unkempt, ill-mouthed, 
in a rage with all the world, save one 
voung heart, and least kind of all to the 
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body they presently fished from the swirl 
and foam of the eddy below Rattle Water 
and to the misled soul that had sped to 
the solution of its own mystery. It is 
to be regretted that a division of the 
Bottle Kiver drive, employed in the 
neighborhood and thus fortunately van- 
taged to observe the departure of Gray 
Billy Batch, experienced a flush of re- 
joicing. When, however, the dripping 
corpse lay on the bank, the feet still in 
the wash of the water, the gray face in 
the shadow of the birches, the Bottle 
River drive stood voiceless and quiet in 
this Presence; and, perhaps, old terrors 
awoke, and the strings of memory were 
touched, and the depths gave tongue. At 
any rate, in the more charitable mood of 
that soft afternoon it was informally 
resolved that the only surviving relative 
of the deceased should forthwith be in- 
formed of the lamentable fatality and 
assured of the deep sense of personal loss 
under which his associates of the Bottle 
River camps drooped disconsolate. 

The surviving relative was Patience, 
Gray Billy Batch’s daughter, a sweet, 
brown mite, with a child’s curious out- 
look upon the world of Thirty Drinks, 
though fast and shyly approaching seven- 
teen years! It was Saturday evening, 
at sunset, with the breeze fallen away 
to a balsamic breath of air, when 
Gingerbread Jenkins, agitated and heavy 
with his errand, came upon her, wait- 
ing in the dooryard of the shack, a 
listless dwelling which Gray Billy Batch 
had knocked together at the edge of the 
clearing in which Thirty Drinks was 
squatted. “* Pattie, my dear,” said he, 
with a soothing hand on the girl’s 
shoulder, “your pop won’t be a-com- 
in’ home t’-night. You see,” he added, 
"3 he’s—delayed.” 

“ That’th funny,” Pattie replied. “ He 
motht alwayth comth home from the 
campth on Thaturday night.” 

Gingerbread Jenkins sighed. “ Not 
t’-night,” he repeated. “You see, he’s 
—hindered.” 

“Ith he comin’ t’-morrow ?” 

‘Well, yes,” Gingerbread admitted, 
more heartily; “he'll be fetched home 
t’-morreow mornin’—in a sort of a 
way.” 

“Tth he drunk ?” 

“Drunk? Oh my, no!” Gingerbread 


Jenkins protested; “he ain't drunk, 
my dear.” 

“Ith he near drunk ?” 

Gingerbread Jenkins, hard put to it 
for words wherewithal in the presence of 
a lady, ejaculated, “ Good gracious, no!” 

“Where’th he gettin’ drunk ?” 

“He ain’t gettin’ drunk anywhere,” 
Gingerbread replied. “ You see,” he add- 
ed, gently, “ he won’t be drunk no more.” 

“Tth he—ith he—-dead?” 

Gingerbread Jenkins was flustered by 
this abrupt question. It bewildered him, 
too, to learn, all in a flash of revelation, 
that Gray Billy Batch had been loved and 
would be mourned. “ Oh, well, now!” he 
replied, hurriedly, “1 wouldn’t go so far 
as t? say that. Id say,” he explained 
lamely, “ that he—that he—was engaged.” 

“ Who’th hith bithneth with?” 

There was something the matter with 
Gingerbread Jenkins’s heart. It troubled 
him. And his eyes were all at once 
flushed. “ Your pop’s business, my dear,” 
he answered, softly, driven to the dis- 
closure at last, “is with God.” 

“ Pop’th dead!” the girl gasped. 

Gingerbread Jenkins felt his bleared 
eyes overflow. Off came his old cloth 
cap. He nodded. “ Pop’s dead,” said he. 

“Pop’th dead!” Pattie repeated, her 
brown eyes round with wonder, which no 
pain had yet disturbed. “ Pop’th dead!” 
She brooded upon this new thing; and 
presently, with a start, her hands fallen 
upon her agitated bosom, she turned to 
the shack, wherein, through the open door, 
she seemed to discover her loneliness in 
the world, but not yet to be troubled by 
it. She looked, then, without concern, 
to the high darkening sky, and to the 
flaring sunset clouds, above the black 
pines, whence her wistful glance fell to 
the besotted settlement, huddled in the 
gathering shadows beyond the confines 
of her familiar place. “ He’th dead!” she 
whispered. “ Pop’th dead!” 

“*Sh-h-h!” Gingerbread Jenkins be- 
sought. “ Don’t ery!” 

She was not crying: she looked up 
to him with the light of interest lively 
in her dark eyes, for which, perhaps, the 
monotony of her days is to be blamed. 
“ When’th the fun’l?” she demanded. 

“ Eh?” Gingerbread Jenkins ejaculated. 
“ When’s what?” 

“ When’th the fun’l?” 
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“Oh!” said Gingerbread Jenkins, en- 
lightened, but not advised, and now taken 
aback. “I see!” 

“ Goin’ t’ be a fun’l, ithn’t there?” 

“Well, you see, he’ll be buried,” said 
Gingerbread Jenkins; “but I haven’t 
heard nobody say nothin’ about no 
funeerial.” 

“No fun’l?” she wailed. “No fun’l 
i-tall ?” 

Gingerbread Jenkins deliberated. The 
matter of obsequies had not been in- 
cluded in his instructions. “ Didn’t hear 
nobody say nothin’ much about no fu- 
neerial,” he hedged; “but I’m told the 
boys had it in mind.” 

Pattie began to ery. 

‘You see,” Gingerbread Jenkins made 
haste to add, “there was a deal o’ talk 
about consultin’ the on’y survivin’ re- 
lation.” 

The girl looked up with a wet and 
elistening smile. 

“An’ there'll be a funeerial,” Ginger- 
bread Jenkins deelared, flushed with ten- 
der determination, “or there'll be hell t’ 
pay on Bottle River!” 


When the uplifted Gingerbread Jen- 
ins went away, resolved upon his own 
oneerns, Pattie Batch did not go into 
the eabin. She did not so much as look 
in that whostly direction; she turned her 
haek, with a frightened little shudder, and 
traved off to the twilit woods. She did 
not go far at all: she dared not; it was 
darkening fast, and she was afraid as 
he had never before known fear. But 
he found at the edge of the clearing a 
companionable patch of wild flowers, come 
their shy and fragrant blooming in 
he sunny weather of that day; and she 
plueked them, while the soft light lasted, 
and adorned herself, according to her na- 
ture—God’s jewels, flung broadcast in love 
pon the earth, inspiring no avarice, now 
peeping from her cloud of dark hair, and 
lasped around her slender wrists, and 
reathing her shoulders, an acceptable 
varland. It was a pleasant thing to do; 
she was distracted by the delights of her 
iniry occupation and her thronging fan- 
ies. All the while she sang very softly 
ome sad expression of her mood, in the 
way she had; and no brooding cadence of 
the wild-throated woods, no amorous sere- 
nade of the dusk, no nesting twitter, was 


sweeter, none more spontaneously swell- 
ing, than her clear, melancholy notes. 

It was night: she must go back to her 
known place. So she gave her fears to 
the shadows of the night, in a long sigh, 
and set out, with a resolute shake of her 
little head, which showered the flowers 
from her hair, and with a step that was 
not afraid. 

She was not to be alone in the cabin, 
after all, it seemed; she came there into 
the disquieting company of her future. 

“T th’pose I got t’ do thomething,” she 
mused, much troubled. 

It was not clear what that should be. 

“Oan’t thtay here all alone,” she de- 
termined. “I jutht thimply can’t!” 

By and by she busied herself upon a 
black gown, which had been her mother’s 
long ago; and she ripped, and she basted, 
and she tucked, and she sewed, singing a 
little, like a child who cannot compre- 
hend a swiftly encompassing sorrow, and 
sighing a little, too, and now and again 
suffering from a vision of her desolate 
state, whereupon she cried bitterly. It 
was dawn—flushing mild and rosy over all 
the redolent, dewy, lively world—before 
her nimble little fingers rested. And she 
sighed, then, and having recited her 
prayers, lay down to sleep, in poignant 
grief, and sobbed herself far away from 
all her trouble. 


In consequence of all this, the tote- 
wagon, bearing the mortal remains of 
Gray Billy Batch, covered from the 
blithesome new day with a gray blanket, 
had gravely emerged from the forest in 
the early hours of the morning, the reins 
in the knowing hands of Plain Tom 
Hitch. It was presently drawn up at the 
Red Tiger, Pale Peter’s place, and there 
expeditiously, but still gravely, aban- 
doned. No unseemly wrangle, not so 
much as an officious whisper, disturbed 
the propriety of the arrival and the sun- 
lit quiet of the time; whatever uncer- 
tainty, whatever difference of opinion, 
may have existed in respect to the cere- 
monial progress of the extraordinary af- 
fair in hand, there was no doubt about 
what was immediately desirable and 
proper in the circumstances. The move- 
ment of Plain Tom Hitch and Ginger- 
bread Jenkins, and of the prospective 
mourners, who had sat with the corpse or 
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straggled behind, was silent, simultaneous, 
and in the same direction. They tiptoed 
into Pale Peter’s bar; the swing-shutters 
closed behind them, with a subdued and 
melancholy creaking, and the high street 
ot Thirty Drinks was once more deserted, 
except for the tote-wagon and its indif- 
ferent occupant. 

It is true that Plain Tom Hiteh halted 
his first glass midway to inquire concern- 
ing the disposition and entertainment of 
the “only survivin’ relation” of the 
inert heap under the gray blanket; but 
having been assured by Gingerbread 
Jenkins that in the event of her fail- 
ure to appear unaided she would be 
sought by a deputation and escorted 
with every courtesy to the tail of the 
tote-wagon, he swallowed his liquor with 
funereal satisfaction. 

“ Jus’ as you say, Gingerbread,” he 
assented. “It’s your funerlal. You got 
it up. But I wished I knowed,” he added, 
“where you was a-goin’ t’ put your cant- 
hooks on them Scriptures.” 

“ What Seriptures ?” 

“Holy Seriptures,” 
Hitch. 

“You jus’ leave all that t’ me, Tom 
Hitch,” Gingerbread replied, with a dis- 
play of resentment to conceal a shock of 
uneasiness; “if we got t’ have the Holy 
Seriptures for this here funeerial, we'll 
have *’em.” 

“ Jus’ as you say, Gingerbread,” Tom 
Hitch assented, again, with a doubtful 
wag; “but don’t you go an’ forget that 
you got this thing up without help. Got 
a parson ?” he inquired. 

“Well, no, Tom,” Gingerbread Jenkins 
admitted; “not yet. I ain’t picked no 
parson yet.” 

“ Got a hearse?” 

“ Not yet,” said Gingerbread Jenkins. 

“ Got a coffin ?” 

Gingerbread Jenkins shook his head. 

“ Got a grave?” 

“T ain’t a-tended t’ all them things,” 
Gingerbread Jenkins exploded, impatient- 
ly. “I ain’t got my grave dug. I jus’ 
stopped in here for a little licker. Gimme 
time, can’t you ?”’ 

“ Jus’ as you say, Gingerbread,” said 
Tom Hitch. “ It’s your funerlal.” 

There was a vast uncertainty in respect 
to everything connected with the large- 


looming event, not only in the flustered 


said Plain Tom 


mind ef poor Gingerbread Jenkins, who 
was presently appalled by the magnitude 
his simple project had begun to assume, 
but in the expectation of the men whom 
the Cant-hook and Bottle River tote- 
roads poured into the clearing, and whom 
the drowsy street of Thirty Drinks, imme- 
diately and without quite waking up, de- 
livered to the thirty-two saloons. They 
came with questions: What was it all 
about, anyhow? and who got it up? and 
when was it to be pulled off? and how 
was it to be pulled off How was it to 
be pulled off? That, indeed, was the 
problem, in view of the limitations of 
Thirty Drinks. For example, Thirty 
Drinks had never known a parson: Thirty 
Drinks had hitherto had no “call” for 
the ministrations of a parson. Nor had 
Thirty Drinks a coflin to mitigate its 
indecency, nor a shrond, nor a hearse: 
the obsequies which it had hitherto fallen 
to the lot of Thirty Drinks to celebrate 
had been for the most part performed 
in the woods, without ostentation, green 
boughs for coffin, the darkness of the 
grave shroud enough, the wind in the 
pines a choir unequalled, the solemnity 
of the great woods a sufficient sermon. 
Thirty Drinks, indeed, had no grave- 
yard—nothing but an avoided slope near 
by a shuttered house on the edge of town, 
where three nameless women were buried, 
these sunken mounds, with one small 
cherished grave, asserting jealous owner- 
ship of the green and flowery spot. 

“And no grave dug!” Tom 
marvelled. 

“ Not yet,” said Gingerbread Jenkins. 
“You see, Tom, I ain’t had no time t’ 
choose no grave.” 

“ Jus’ as you say, Gingerbread,” Tom 
Hitech replied. “ You started this here 
little thing. But,” he added, as he 
erooked his finger for Charlie the Infidel, 
“there’s a hundred men an’ eighteen 
hundred dollars a-comin’ t’ this here 
funerlal, an’ there didn’t ought t’ be no 
bitch t’ disapp’int the boys.” 

With the timely assistance of Charlie 
the Infidel they sought new light upon 
the situation. 


Hitch 


Pattie Batch came to the funeral un- 
attended. In fact, she was early. A 


childish little heart, indeed, she was—and 
all in a confusion of bitterest grief and 
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dread and fluttering expectation. Except 
jor the tote-wagon and the stolid horses, 
the street was empty; there was nobody 
to observe her shy arrival—nobody to be 
moved by the mourning garment she had 
accomplished from her mother’s thread- 
bare black gown and now wore with a 
modestly appealing little strut. It was 
a grotesque fashion, no doubt: she resem- 
bled, perhaps, nothing so nearly as a 
child in a grown-up masquerade; but she 
was all innocent of the modes, and the 
limp black skirt trailed the ground for 
the first time in her experience, and she 
was conscious of having upon her own 
resources emerged into the world, where- 
in she must hear herself with courage 
and resolution. She was instantly aware, 
of course, of the significance of the tote- 
wagon and the gray blanket; and she wept 
in an overwhelming agony of grief as 
she laid a trailing cluster of wild flowers 
on the blanket and straightened its dis- 
ordered folds to ease the rest of the form 
heneath. There was a great stir and talk 
in the barrooms near by. She wept a lit- 
tle, she dried her eyes with a sleeve of 
the black gown, she sighed a great deal; 
but having long ago learned the part a 
woman must play at such times, she sat 
down on the edge of the plank sidewalk 
in front of Pale Peter’s place, her feet 
swinging, and began patiently to await 
the convenience of the men within. 

The dog-fight intruded upon her griev- 
ing vigil. It came in a growling, roaring, 
blaspheming rush from Pale Peter’s bar. 
The blessed calm of day fled in shocked 
alarm before it. It startled the stolid 
black horses; it shook the tote-wagon’s 
unheeding passenger. It flooded the side- 
walk and overflowed on the dusty street; 
it drew a hurrying contribution from each 
of the thirty-two saloons to complete a 
crowding, brawling circle of spectators. 
And it achieved a much more sterling 
and beneficent result: it brought young 
John Fairmeadow back from the trail to 
Big Rapids. 

John Fairmeadow had gone by—had 
come and gone in the peaceful street— 
had passed the tote-wagon with never a 
glance of understanding—had thrown a 
smilmg nod to the queer little figure in 
hlack—and had passed on to the mouth 
of the Big Rapids Trail. A moment 
more—a rough yard or two—a few long 


sirides—and he would have vanished in 
the shadows and silence of the forest. 

It was the dog-fight that brought him 
back—and in time for the indecent issue. 
Pale Peter’s Bruiser yielded the bone to 
Billy the Beast’s dog from the Cant-hook 
cutting and went yelping to cover with a 
broken rib; and Billy the Beast’s dog 
staggered out of sight, with lacerated 
paws, gnawing at the bone as he went. 


“ Boys,” said John Fairmeadow, laying 
off his pack, when the joyous excitement 
had somewhat subsided, “I’m looking for 
the worst town this side of hell. Have I 
got there ?”’ 

“ You’re what?’ Gingerbread Jenkins 
ejaculated. 

“T’m looking,” John Fairmeadow re- 
peated, “for the worst town this side of 
hell. Is this it?” 

“Thirty Drinks, my friend,” said 
Gingerbread Jenkins, “ is your station.” 

“Quite sure?” John Fairmeadow in- 
quired. 

* Dead certain,” declared Gingerbread 
Jenkins. “ When I come t’ think ca’mly 
about it,” he went on, “I don’t know but 
that this town beats hell. There’s many a 
man has moved from here t’ hell with the 
idea of improvin’ his situation. An’ a 
damned sight more young women,” said 
he, “ has packed up in a hurry, let me tell 
you, an’ done the same thing.” 

“That’s all right, boys,” said John 
TFairmeadow. “TI like the town. It seems 
to me that a man in my line might thrive 
in a live little burg like this. If you’ve 
no objection, boys, Ill settle.” 

“Friend,” Gingerbread Jenkins ob- 
served, inimically, “I don’t quite place 
you.” 

“You see me for the first time,” said 
John Fairmeadow. 

“Yes,” drawled Gingerbread Jenkins; 
“but I can’t jus’ make out what you’re 
for.” 

Fairmeadow was puzzled. 

“You see, friend,” Gingerbread Jenkins 
patiently elucidated, “ it ain’t quite plain 
what use you could be put to. You look 
like a honest an’ self-respectin’ lady- 
tingered bartender,” he added, gently, 
“but you might be a horse-thief.” 

Fairmeadow hridled a little, but on 
the whole took the sally in good part. “I 
chance to be neither,” said he. 
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“ What is your line o’ business ?” 
“Line?” Fairmeadow replied, with a 
broad and hearty smile. “ I’m a parson.” 

Fairmeadow perceived but could not 
account for the sudden stir and silence. 

Plain Tom Hitch looked Gingerbread 
Jenkins reproachfully in the eye. 

“T guess 1 made a mistake, parson, an’ 
1 *pologize,” said Gingerbread Jenkins, 
humbly. “ Are you lookin’ for a job?” 

Fairmeadow answered earnestly, “ That’s 
just what I am!” 

‘You wouldn’t mind, would you, par- 
son,” Gingerbread pursued, in honest ex- 
aggeration of respect, “if I was t’ ask 
you. what kind of a hand you was 
on funeerials ?” 

The crowd attended. 

“T bury,” Fairmeadow replied, smiling, 
all unaware of the proximity of the gray 
blanket, “ with neatness and despatch.” 

“Do it make any difference t’ you,” 
Gingerbread anxiously inquired, “ which 
landin’ a man makes ?” 

“ Not in the least—once a man is dead.” 

“ An’ you're prospectin’ for a job in 
this section 2” 

"i on” 

Gingerbread indicated the circle of 
grave-faced lumber-jacks. “ What,” he 
inquired, “d’ye make out o’ them there 
poor damned lumber-jacks ?” 

“T confess,” Fairmeadow answered, 
grimly, “ to a slight attraction.” 

“ Boys.” said Gingerbread, 
“hold up your right hands.” 

Aloft went every hand. 

“ Now, parson,” Gingerbread went on, 
turning full upon Fairmeadow, “the 
truth, the whole truth, an’ nothin’ but the 
truth, so help me God, you’re e-lected !” 

Fairmeadow asked no question. The 
sincerity of his call, indeed, was beyond 
question. It amazed him: he could not 
at all account for it. He felt it, however; 
and he promptly took hold on the strange 
advantage. The situation passed into his 
control in a way to make the hearts of 
these simple men jump. He stepped 
quickly to the eentre of the circle—a 
clean, stalwart young fellow, a man, in 
hearing, of the great proud and powerful 
world—and lifted his hand. There was 
an instant silence. For a moment he 
looked roundabout upon the grave and 
gaping faces. Then he said: “I thank 
vou for the eall, boys. It is gratefully 


gravely, 


accepted. In so far as God gives me 
strength and wisdom—-in so far as He 
helps me to keep my heart pure, my 
purpose uplifted, my love undivided—I 
will serve both you and Him in these 
His woods. So help me, Almighty 
God! Amen.” 

This was the call and installation of 
the Rev. John Fairmeadow. 


Presently informed of his first minis- 
terial office and presented to the object 
of his consoling services, John Fair- 
meadow said, “ All right, boys,” and his 
parishioners returned to the saloons with 
a relieved whoop. John Fairmeadow was 
precipitately abandoned; there remained 
the gray blanket, there remained Dennie 
the Hump—Pale Peter’s sweeper—and 
there remained the quaint, shy little fig- 
ure in black, now blushing and dry-eyed, 
who presented her hand with a grand air 
of fashion, and remarked that she was 
“pleathed t’ make” John Fairmeadow’s 
acquaintance. The gray blanket ex- 
pressed no interest whatsoever in the 
affair; but Dennie the Hump volunteered 
to contrive a coffin of the shreds of 
packing-boxes, which (said he), if un- 
sightly to the finical eve, would yet hold 
together until it should repose where no 
further disturbance could endanger it. 
This genuine assistance John Fairmeadow 
promptly accepted, promising to look in 
upon the job, and complete it, and rever- 
ently fulfil its purpose, when he had fin- 
ished with the pick and shovel. The tote- 
wagon was then driven to Pale Peter’s 
barn; and there Dennie the Hump began 
industriously to ply his hammer and saw, 
whistling merrily the while in delight of 
his useful and conspicuous occupation. 

“There ithn’t no them-a-tary,” Pattie 
Batch explained, with interest, to John 
Fairmeadow; “there’th on’y a_ plathe 
for graveth.” 

Fairmeadow shouldered his pick and 
shovel. “ The very spot!” said he. 

They set out together. 

“There ithn’t many graveth, neither,” 
she went on. “ Jutht a few.” 

Fairmeadow reflected sadly that one 
would presently be added to the number. 

“Jutht thome girlth,” said Pattie 
Batch. 

Fairmeadow was not attending; he 
heard, but did not comprehend. He was 
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engaged in a tenderly sympathetic con- 
sideration of the odd little figure trotting 
beside him with awkwardly lifted skirt. 

“You know,” Pattie Batch continued, 
in the way of the wise to the wise. 

It oceurred to John Fairmeadow that 
the child was complaining of the grave- 
yard. “ Perhaps,” said he, gently, “ you 
had rather have your father buried else- 
where ?” 

“ No, no!” she cried. 

Fairmeadow wondered at her vehe- 
mence. 

“No, no!” she repeated, in a passion 
of determination. “I want pop buried 
there!” 

“Of course!’ Fairmeadow soothed 
her. 

“ Near—ine,” she whispered. 

“Ah!” said Fairmeadow, informed. 
“ To be sure!” 

The graveyard lay in sunshine, a little 
breeze playing softly with the long grass 
~——the whole freshly green and eager, after 
the warm rains, and brilliantly spread 
with flowers. It was at the edge of the 
clearing; the forest came close: Fair- 
meadow could peer into its dim tangled 
reaches, and could hear the chirp and 
twitter and rustle of its busy little living 
things. Gray Billy Batch had been pre- 
ceded in the eternal oecupaney of this 
serene field: there were four graves—three 
unkempt and unloved, fallen in, over- 
grown, and one small mound, newly 
trimmed, whereon wreaths of fresh- 
plucked wild blooms lay smiling to the 
blue sky. While Fairmeadow labored— 
and until the last spading of cool red 
earth was cast up—-Pattie Batch, cross- 
legged in the grass, and much pleased 
with her companion, chattered amiably, 
between periods of gentle weeping. The 
little mound, it seemed, was the grave of 
Mag’s baby, which had come, long ago, 
to surprise her, and Mag, it appeared, 
lived in the shuttered red house at the 
foot of the slope, and was Pattie Batch’s 
friend. Pattie Batch didn’t know just 
what she would do, now that her father 
was dead; she knew what she could do, 
you bet! but she hadn’t quite made up 
her mind. She was not afraid. Oh my, 
no! And, anyhow—Mag was her friend. 

“T know,” said she, shrewdly, her great 
brown eyes wide in innocent regard of 
John Fairmeadow, “ what I ean do.” 


The grave was dug. 

“Come, child,” said Fairmeadow, op- 
pressed; “there ig no more to be done 
here.” 

“T ain’t a child,” she replied, in a co- 
quettish little pout. 

“ No?” said he, absently. 

She looked up shyly through her long 
lashes. “I’m almotht nearly theventeen,” 
said she. 

Fairmeadow had not attended to the 
chatter of Pattie Batch: he had been pre- 
occupied in melancholy musing upon the 
aspect of Thirty Drinks from a pastoral 
point of view; and he had brooded sadly 
upon this death, and had considered the 
forsaken little chatterer, whose words, in- 
consequent to his ear, had yet been great 
and solemn with the news he did not heed. 

“ There’th jutht one thing,” Pattie de- 
clared, with emphasis, when they came 
abreast of the first wretched shack of 
the town. 

Fairmeadow yielded the attention de- 
manded. 

“Don’t you have Big Butcher Long 
for no pall-bearer,” said she; “he bit 
pop’th ear off.” — 


It was a distinguished suecess—the 
funeral of Gray Billy Batch—sedately 
progressing from Pale Peter’s curb, after 
some pardonable and quickly resolved 
confusion, to the accustomed rites, per- 
formed, according to the forms, in the 
grassy field behind the shuttered red 
house at the edge of the woods. Little 
Pattie Batch had nothing left to desire 
in respect to it: the hundred mourners 
from Bottle River and the Cant-hook 
camps were abundantly content with 
their grave share in the proceeding, and 
the eighteen hundred dollars were pres- 
ently in a fair way of being spent in the 
thirty-two saloons. It is true that the 
long procession, going two and two be- 
hind the lumbering tote-wagon, and im- 
mediately preceded by the Rev. John 
Fairmeadow, with a_ black-clad little 
woman on his arm, was preternaturally 
solemn and indulgent of grief; it is true 
that the selfsame procession stumbled in 
rough places and was forever staggering; 
true that it paused, now and again, to 
refresh its strength and mood. Perhaps, 
in the polite world beyond the woods, its 
practices upon this occasion may discover 
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condemnation. God knows! But the 
world of Thirty Drinks, accustomed, and 
untutored, knew its own sincerity, and 
was not perturbed. nor found fault with 
itself, but continued in happy satisfaction 
with its behavior, content, it may be, with 
the spirit of its sympathy. 

And there was a parson, with a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures—and there was a 
coffin, exalted on the tote-wagon—and 
upon the coffin were masses of wild flow- 
ers, of wondrous fragrance and glory, 
gathered by Dennie the Hump—and the 
birds twittered, and the sky was blue, and 
the wind flowed over the pines, and cloud- 
shadow and sunshine chased each other 
over the world, and the long grasses 
waved and the flowers nodded, all un- 
interrupted by the passing tragedy, un- 
heeding of it, as though it had no mean- 
ing, and grief no substance, just as they 
always do, in spring time, when the dead 
are laid away. And the lifted voice was 
heard: “I am the resurrection and the 
life, saith the Lord: he that believeth 
though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever believeth in me 
Se Man that ig born of 
a woman hath but a short time to live 


in me, 
shall never die. 


and is full of misery. He cometh up, 
and is cut down, like a flower; he fleeth 
as it were a shadow. and never continueth 
in one stay. ° Forasmuch as it has 
pleased Almighty God, in His wise provi- 
dence. to take out of this world our de- 
ceased brother, we therefore commit his 
he dy to the Earth to earth. 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’ Dust to 
dust !—and once more the seattered earth 
rattled its last message and decree. 

Nothing was left out. vou see, by John 
Fairmeadow; it was all according to the 
forms prescribed, and Thirty Drinks was 
correspondingly gratified. and inspired, as 
well, to celebrate the advent of her own 
and established parson, for which event 
she had a lusty will, a sound constitution, 
and eighteen hundred dollars. 


ground. 


Pattie Batch went home alone to the 
shack which Gray Billy Batch had knock- 
ed together to house her. It was coming, 
now, late in the afternoon. The breeze 
had fallen; the sun was sinking, wrapped 
in glorious garments, to its bed in the 
pines. Pattie Batch, arrived in the door- 
vard of home, wished, but in no com- 


plaining way, that she might have con- 
tinued in the companionship of the men, 
who had gone together to the saloons, 
and were not alone. It was lonely at 
home; the cabin was isolated, and still, 
and desolately vacant. She sighed—and 
wished she were a man. Presently, hav- 
ing gathered some clothing into a bundle, 
and having possessed herself of a few sim- 
ple keepsakes—a rag doll and her father’s 
pipe among them—she took the road for 
Thirty Drinks. She did not turn to look 
upon all that she had left behind; she 
fancied that she would come again, soon— 
not knowing at all that there was no re- 
turning upon the road her little feet now 
travelled. She went by Pale Peter's 
place—she passed the roaring saloons— 
end came, by and by, to the edge of 
town. Here she dawdled. The path was 
sweet with grass and flowers. She pluck- 
ed an overflowing armful of blossoms; 
she sat down by the wayside, like a child, 
and wove of these fragrant jewels a 
chaplet for her young brow. She made 
a wreath for her shoulders; she fashioned 
a pendant of white for her bosom; she 
circled her wrists. The dusk fell—warm 
and brooding. She sighed a litthe—she 
sang a little—she cried a little; and then 
all at once she jumped up, and wiped the 
tears away with resolute little rubs—and 
she turned toward the grim, bedraggled, 
shameless red house, her eyes shining 
through tears in expectation of delight— 
and she went forward with kindling 
courage, her head high, like one going 
into the world, in the shining hope of 
vouth, for the first time, to taste of life. 

She knocked. 

“My child!” John Fairmeadow called 
from the twilight. 

She turned in doubt. 

“Child!” Fairmeadow called, again, 
his voice rising in quick alarm. 

The door opened. 

“Quick!” Fairmeadow besought her. 
“T have come for you. Don’t go in!” 

She took his hand. 

“Come!” said Fairmeadow. 

“T’m tho pleathed you come, thir,” poor 
little Pattie Batch sobbed. “T wath 
thimply tho lonely I couldn’t thtand it.” 

The door was softly closed upon her 
departure. Pattie’s friend, Mag, came 
es near to sighing “ Thank God!” as she 
very well dared. 
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NE of the selves of the Easy Chair, 
(}y: self so stricken in years and 

so isolated by the deaths of near- 
lv all those who had been young with 
him that he ought to have looked very 
old and forsaken, appeared, looking so 
courageous and even glad that the Easy 
Chair, in the terms of the spiritual com- 
munion that the different selves of it 
use together, demanded his reasons. 

“T don’t know that you will call them 
reasons,” he responded, “or think them 
grounds for a renewal of faith and hope. 
But you must know that I have just 
heen reading the story of a struggle with 
adverse fate, with orphaned loneliness, 
with young folly and error, with disap- 
pointment and renewed endeavor in the 
wrong directions, with the scant reward 
of constant devotion and fine achieve- 
ment, with frail health, with unfriendly 
conditions, with grief and loss and things 
that break the spirit and rend the heart, 
and it has left me rejoicing in the hu- 
manity I shared with such a man, and 
proud and glad to be his fellow mortal.” 

“You mean,” we said, “the life of 
Stedman, by Miss Laura Stedman and 
Dr. George M. Gould, the ‘ autobiograph- 
ical biography,’ as his biographers would 
eall it?” 

“You have read it too!” our other 
self exulted. “Then you know how in- 
teresting it is, how full of a world that 
has passed away, but comes back at its 
bidding for any one who seeks it; how 
abounding in the vitality of that inex- 
tinguishable love of letters, that ardor 
for every sort of nobleness of thought 
and splendor of action which Stedman—” 

“Tt is rather long,” we said, endeavor- 
ing for a cold judiciality which perhaps 
we did not feel; but really if one is to 
be eritical one must say something in 
lisparagement of a book. “Two volumes 
of six hundred-odd pages each; it is a 
good deal to ask of the over-read reading 
world. Did Stedman, living, occupy so 
great a space in that world that, dead, 
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he may crowd it with such a bulk of 
personal record ¢” 

“Oh, you don’t mean your question!” 
our other self came back at us. “ Or, 
if you do, the more shame to you. You 
talk as if people were forced to read 
larger book than they would have chosen. 
What a Philistine view of it! I am half 
a mind to disown you, and I would if I 
thought you were serious.” 

“ Well, suppose we spoke only to get 
your reasons ?” 

‘Then it isn’t to your desert I give 
iain but there are so many reasons that 
I hardly know which to put foremost. 
You remember when we first met Sted- 
man?” he asked, and in this question we 
recognized that reminiscent self of ours 
who is perhaps beginning to superabound. 

We nodded. “In Washington, all but 
fifty years ago. But that is already 
of record.” 

And last?” he pursued. 

“Here in New York, scarcely two 
years ago. But that is of record too, in 
these volumes which you have not found 
too large.” Then we yielded to an im- 
pulse of the tenderness which the thought 
of that long friendship inspired. “ And 
what he was first, he remained to the last. 
His hair and beard had grown white, and 
his face had lost the brave color of his 
beautiful youth, but his figure had kept 
its slender distinction and his eyes were 
still young, with the light of his life- 
long love of letters in them. No, the 
books are not too big for the story which 
fills them, and which has been so skilfully 
invited to tell itself in those many and 
many letters, every one written with the 
unfailing hope and purpose of greater 
and yet greater achievement in poetry.” 

“Yes,” our other self chimed in, 
“poetry was the soul of him, and that 
is what comes so beautifully out in the 
story which forgets nothing of the dif- 
ferent endeavor that sometimes allured 
and sometimes forced him away from it. 
I wish it could be put into the hands 
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of every aspirant in literature; there are 
so many of them now that they will 
easily outnumber its twelve hundred 
pages! They would learn a thing or two 
—a thousand things or two—from it. 
They could learn how, with his heart 
wholly given to poetry, an honest man 
could give his mind wholly to the work 
which his hand found to do, and did 
devotedly. What an American life it 
was, how simple in details, how superb 
in the sum of it! Will that sort of life 
ever cease to be distinctively the Amer- 
ican life? I found it immensely pa- 
thetic. Think of the boy first orphaned 
of his father while he was yet a child, 
and then again by his mother’s marriage, 
from which she hoped home and happi- 
ness for her children, but which was to 
be the means if not the cause of their 
lasting separation. Never a murmur 
from Stedman, though; he was such a 
man from the beginning; and he idolized 
with unfailing affection the mother who 
suffered with him. They were more than 
mother and son in the community of the 
gift of poetry which he derived from her. 
If there were nothing but that story ir 
the book, it would be a great and precious 
book, a very consoling and ennobling 
book, and more even for Stedman’s part 
in the story than his mother’s. Was 
there ever such another son? His letters 
to her could well be set apart in a volume 
by themselves for a manual of filial piety. 
How he told her everything as long as 
she lived, and how his pride and love of 
her glowed in his talk of her! You 
heard him talk of her?” 

“ Always,” we said, “when the talk 
was of poetry.” 

“ And isn’t it fine how, with all their 
tenderness for each other, they schooled 
each other in the art which they both 
loved, first the mother and then the son, 
in the frank criticism they wrote of what 
each had done? I think that is one of 
the most interesting phases of their story. 
And how hard it must have been for 
Stedman, when it came his turn! You 
have noted yourself how he loved as well 
to give praise as to get it?” 

“ Yes,” we gladly owned, “there never 
was a critic who better understood the 
high uses of appreciation. If we must 
keep owning that those volumes are not 
too vast, let us recognize that they are 


not more than sufficient to do justice to 
his willing and eager usefulness in the 
employment of what may be called the 
conservative surgery of criticism. They 
will help people to realize how much 
he did for the literature of his time, 
on both sides of the sea. If it had not 
been for him the small literary world 
of America would have been smaller yet, 
and we owe our present greatness—” 

“QOur present greatness?” our other 
self interrupted. 

“Tt is a way of speaking,” we ex- 
plained. “But do you think that the 
literary world which orbs about in this 
autobiographical biography finds it too 
close a fit?” 

“Why. I don’t know,” our other self 
responded. “It was perhaps too con- 
scious a world, and shrank too much in 
the cold eclipse of Boston. But world 
for world, do you think we quite out- 
shine it now? We outbulk it, of course, 
in the loose mass of the magazines and 
newspapers, but the literary world of 
Stedman, of Bayard Taylor, of the Stod- 
dards, husband and wife, of Aldrich, of 
Richard Grant White, of George Ripley, 
of Dana, of Fitzhugh Ludlow, of George 
William Curtis, of Fitz-James O’Brien, 
of Bryant, of Willis, was not a despi- 
eable world. Perhaps it was more re- 
spectable, as literary worlds go, than our 
actual world.” 

“Oh, but think of our great editors, 
our serried phalanx of reporters, our 
inexhaustible interviewers, our match- 
less advertisement-writers! And _ then 
our mighty group of romancers: think 
of them!” 

“Yes, think of them if you can, in 
the presence of one such romancer as 
Herman Melville.” 

“You are becoming archaic in your 
sympathies,” we said, with just self- 
reproach, but our mind ran upon what 
our other self had been saying, so that we 
were glad to bring him up with a round 
turn in another direction. ‘“ Well, if it 
was as great a literary world as the present 
it was not great from overfeeding. How 
the history of the literary struggle, old 
as Homer, for anything we know to the 
contrary, repeats itself in Stedman’s life, 
the struggle with the unkind conditions, 
the ignorant unconsciousness, the dull 
ineredulity of the material world in 
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which the lot of such ethereal spirits is 
cast! Is there anything in that history 
more touching, more compelling of laugh- 
ing heartache, than the notion of such a 
spirit reduced to the invention of a 
cosmetic, which it helped put up at home 
in New Jersey, and then peddled about 
in New York? I would not have lost 
that touch from the autobiographical 
biography for anything else in it.” 

“Tt is only one of the touches of ma- 
terial squalor which that high bright 
spirit remained intact from in the midst 
of it. I don’t find it much lower down 
in the scale of human facts than his 
editing one country newspaper after an- 
other, and then striving up from the 
bottom rounds of journalism in the city 
when he came to it. He believed in his 
cosmetic; he thought it was a good cos- 
metic, and that was enough; that was 
all he thought about it; his every other 
thought was given to poetry, to literature. 
Cosmetic-making was as good as the 
stock-broking, with a seat in the Ex- 
change, which he afterward came to. One 
might say it was better.” 

“ Why, yes, if one did not mind saying 
too much. But certainly, and without 
saying too much, one might adapt John- 
son’s praise of Goldsmith in literature 
and say of Stedman in life that after 
he came to the full knowledge of good 
and evil he touched nothing in it which 
he did not adorn. It is always his brave, 
‘lear, bright presence which he leaves the 
sense of, and he repented the sins of his 
vouth with a magnanimity which leaves 
them white as virtue. Was there ever 
a manlier, a more moving letter than his 
to the president of Yale, asking after 
almost a generation to be reinstated in his 
‘lass and given the degree which he had 
forfeited by the folly of his youth ? 
It was nothing worse than folly; and I 
think if the president had not answered 
him as he did, I could hardly have borne 
it. But Stedman could.” 

“Tle had the strength for that, and 
for all the other hardships of his life,” 
our other self assented, but we went on: 

“We saw him that great dav of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of Yale, when 
with Clemens, and Aldrich, and Hay, and 
Cable, and the famous others, he took his 
higher degree, and read his Alma Mater 
with the same tremulous tenderness in 


which his voice might have shaken if 
he had been chanting his verse at the 
knees of his mother indeed.” 

“Tt was a high moment, a beautiful 
moment, a moment of reparation and 
consolation. But in a life of striving 
and disappointment and afiliction how 
such moments abounded! Think of his 
seizing up the fallen fiag of that Massa- 
chusetts regiment at Bull Run, and 
daring death with it in that dismal rout!” 

“Yes, and think of the other moments, 
as obseure and unknown as that was evi- 
dent and spectacular, when his helpful 
hand and helpful heart were at the 
service of any one who needed them, in 
the literary world which is so ready to 
pity itself and to lie down qn its bene- 
factors! Verily he has his reward in the 
honor we now pay him, but he did not 
get it on the spot. His honor from Walt 
Whitman, whom he helped support to 
the end of his days, was to be called some- 
thing dapper, something dancing-master. 
As if not to walk on one’s hands was to 
be dapper, was to be dancing-master.” 

“Well, as to that,” our other self de- 
murred, “TI ean’t help thinking that Sted- 
man was paid on the spot for his good- 
ness. How his soul must have glowed 
with the thought that he could still keep 
on being good to the giant ingrate who 
insulted him.” 

“ Yes, it was something like the heaven- 
sent chance of Longfellow to befriend 
Poe while Poe was accusing him of lit- 
erary larceny. We could not count that 
among Stedman’s reverses; and it is to be 
remembered that poor old Whitman was 
not talking for publication. It’s incon- 
ceivable that any one should willingly 
affront Stedman in that way, but the in- 
conceivable often happens. He was of 
a personal dignity, though, that could 
never be trifled with in his presence, and 
if he thought a friend had gone wrong 
he would frankly tell him so. You, who 
are so reminiscent, won’t have forgotten 
how once he took us up about Henry Har- 
land, whom he thought we had led astray 
in luring him from the flowery ways of 
romance into paths strewn with the flints 
and shards of realism, and scolded us 
well for it.” 

“Yes,” our other self assented, “he 
gave us a bad quarter of an hour; and 
the worst of it was that he was right. 
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There was not the making of a realist 
in Harland, and it is pleasant to think 
how after one try he left the flints and 
shards, and went back among the blos- 
soms. He had a right to scold us, for 
it was he who discovered Harland; I 
don’t say invented him.” 

“ No, Stedman wouldn't have said that, 
either. He claimed no merit for the 
many and many talents—he preferred to 
eall them geniuses—whom he recognized 
here, there, and everywhere. Was there 
ever a collection more kindly, more wise- 
ly inelusive than his American Anthol- 


ogy’ Such a piece of criticism, tacit 
and explicit as it is, is worth all the 
schoolmastering that the self-authorized 
censors hay used with our poor trem- 
bling authorship; as if it could be 
whipped up the steep inclines of achieve- 
ment. He had the loftiest ideals, but he 
kept them for himself, and let others 
realize the lower without reproach, even 
with applause, from him. That an- 
thology is monumental, but so is his 
Victorian Poets, and so in another sort 
is his Library of American Literature. 
But Stedman was always doing monu- 
mental things; and how he glowed in 
the work! His letters are full of the 
things he is doing at any period, and 
of his hope and pride in them. They 
form the literary history of his times, 
for he touched every phase of its litera- 
ture in them.” 

“And yet you have been implying a 
sort of beggarly blame of his biographers 
for making such a huge book in their 
obedience to his behest to quote him, not 
to paraphrase him.” 

We tried to shirk the point. “ But 
how well they have obeved him, and 


with what deference kept themselves out 
of the story, out of even the telling of 
the story! They will not let you know, 
in their sparse comment, which of them 
is speaking in this case or that. Of 
course we wish to believe that it is the 
devoted granddaughter always who has 
done it, because we would like her best 
to have done it always; but no doubt 
the generous friend had a word in it, 
though it might not be the printed word. 
As a piece of literature, it is a very 
original performance, and we wish—yes, 
we wish—it could become the reading of 
all the generation presently intending or 
loving literature.” 

“What! To the exclusion of twice as 
many pages of big-selling fiction? Con- 
sider that it represents the bulk of at 
least a dozen duodecimo novels.” 

“No matter!’ we said, in a passion 
of noble regret. of high remorse for our 
reservation, which now appeared to us 
very mean and pitiful. “ What better 
instruction could there be in a time like 
this, when so much authorship appears 
to be the effect of studying the advertise- 
ments of literary success. Here the 
aspirant can learn how harsh is the path 
which leads to the tops of worthy am- 
bitioning. If he is daunted by the knowl- 
edge and turns aside to rest in journalism 
or stock-broking, and uses for the staff of 
life the businesses which Stedman made 
his props and crutches, and joyfully 
flung aside whenever he could get his 
footing in the hard way, very good. But 
very good, very infinitely better, if hav- 
ing the great result in him, he learns to 
make it shine before the world in spite 
of all the world’s contrarving, as Sted- 
man did.” 
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IJE more intensively a people lives, 
with swift mutations of its creative 
life in art and literature, the deeper 

is its curiosity concerning the past and the 
greater its capacity to hold the past in 
dynamic coherence with its present. The 
Heroic Age of Greece lived again in that 
renascence of Hellenic art and conscious- 
ness following the Ionic migration and 
culminating in Homer; and its pulse was 
more deeply felt in the golden age of 
the Greek dramatists, which, within the 
period of half a century, witnessed more 
transformations of Hellenic faculty and 
sensibility than any other race had ex- 
perienced in its entire career. Roman 
mutations were more obvious geograph- 
ically, marking stages in its conquest of 
the world, but with the great transforma- 
tions which expressed Rome’s genius for 
empire was also disclosed the extent of 
her power to avail herself of, though not 
to fully assimilate, Hellenic culture. 
Ours is indeed a living present. Its 
swift mutations give a new measure to 
time itselfi—the measure of our forever 
renascent purpose and sensibility, the 
measure of our human consciousness, ex- 
panding with each new moment of the 
more and more intensive life. When we 
consider the forward-looking purpose of 
our time, we are sensibly impressed by 
immense achievements and undertakings 
furthering our material progress, and 
we know that in this field the modern 
man is self-sufficient. But the organ- 
ization of our twentieth-century life, 
apart from its practical side, where we 
aim at efficiency, is coming to participate 
in our creative ideals. We take note of 
this especially, of course, in associate 
altruistic work, prompted not by con- 
science, but by sensitive sympathy. But 
our ereation of a new polities springs 
from the same beautiful motive, in full 
harmony with that vital altruism which 


Note.—From a paper read at the Second 
Publie Meeting of the Academy of Arts and 
Letters and the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, New York, December 8, 1910. 


desires to effect, in so far as possible, 
the equalization of social opportunity. 
The organization of business on a non- 
competitive basis, working hand in hand 
with this new polities, promises to reach 
a rhythmic harmony which shall not only 
transcend arbitrary industrial control, 
but connote brotherhood and expel war 
from Christendom. 

In this survey of mutations by which 
our consciousness is at once expanded 
and transformed, we have only noted the 
manifest alliance between ultra-modern 
organization and ultra-modern ideals; we 
have not touched upon these ideals them- 
selves, which are not defined by any of 
these manifestations and which are, in- 
deed, inexplicable, always beyond us, 
eluding even their fairest embodiments. 

But when we consider this human con- 
sciousness of our time, so different from 
the old heroic consciousness and from 
the most developed consciousness of 
Greek, Roman, or Barbarian, do we not 
naturally ask what it can possibly want 
of the past? From a so superior point of 
vantage why look back ? 

It is not a question of what attitude 
we need to take, or ought to take, toward 
the past. There are no practical utilities 
to be derived from the study of Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin: and, in the field of our 
ideals, the knowledge of history, as mere 
information, does not serve us. If we 
confine ourselves and our living expe- 
rience to the aims and motives stimulated 
by present-day needs and prompted by 
present-day aspirations, we shall have 
practical efficiency in everything re- 
lating to material progress and shall not 
lack in scientific research or in the arts 
of painting, music, and poetry; fiction 
will lose nothing of its power and charm, 
and our human sympathies will have 
abundant opportunity for wide and noble 
exercise. But the disposition to thus 
confine ourselves would imply a lack in 
our human nature itself, such as would 
shame our content and self-sufficiency. 
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The historic sense is to humanity what 
gravitation is to the physical universe— 
the reflex of its expansion. The earth’s 
orbit is its confession of solar attraction, 
of harmonious coherence with its source. 
So the historic sense, too often apparent 
to us merely by its gravities, is really 
an attraction, a continuing dynamic 
factor in the evolution of humanity. 
Physiologically, racially, and psychically 
humanity is spherical and orbital, as a 
result of this attraction, bound together 
in its severalties, remembering religious- 
ly a ereative source, feeling in its own 
pulsations the beat of the fountain. 

Our culture, in so far as it is a culture 
of the Humanities, is the sum of our 
cults—that is, of the things we cherish 
because of this attraction, which, as we 
have said, is inseparable from human 
nature. We try to explain this attraction 
to ourselves in definite terms. We say 
that it is curiosity, the desire to in- 
clude all knowledge within our mental 
domain; or that it is romance, the charm 
of that strangeness which is associated 
with the antique; but it existed before 
there was any mental awakening, almost 
as a human instinct and, in that long 
period of primitive naturalism, when 
man, in a provincially intensive life, had 
only the backward and downward look, 
it was a sense of familiarity rather than 
rf strangeness, the close bond of kin- 
ship holding the souls which death had 
strengthened and magnified in intimate 
communion with the living, in the near 
and friendly darkness. The only culture 
then was made up of two cults—that of 
the earth-mother and that of ancestors— 
each too immediate to be ealled worship. 
This period of what may be called an 
insulated historic sense is especially in- 
teresting to us who are growing into a 
new realism, a second naturalism, the 
terms of which correspond to those of 
the first, though a whole world apart. 
The truth of life, after complex broken- 
ness, is reintegrating, felt again as real, 
freed from notional distortions, from 
polemical discussions, and fanciful ap- 
prehensions—all this as in that primitive 
seclusion, but a luminous intuition in- 
stead of a sealed instinct. Our historic 
sense is not insulated, but open: a sense 
of kinship, raised to a psychical plane. 
[t is as inexplicable as our idealism 





is, resting upon no logical grounds; 
like our forward-looking ideals, it springs 
from the very heart of desire. There- 
fore it gathers into the present, by vital 
rather than by arbitrary selection, the 
radiant moments of the creative life and 
art of the past, however diverse from 
our own their outward investment. These 
moments are notes in a rhythmic har- 
mony, not in just our key, perhaps, but 
responsive, and cherished—as old songs 
are—for the human music in them. 

We are not considering here the in- 
evitable participation of the past in the 
present as a matter of biology or heredity. 
Cultures have blended where races have 
not. Thus Buddhism came to Japan 
from India. Thus Greece and Rome and, 
in the course of a few centuries, all Eu- 
rope, received from Judea a_ spiritual 
principle which the Hebrews as a race 
repudiated, and which, confined to the 
East, would have had only a degenerate 
development. This most creative of all 
cultures was even more a living her- 
itage from one Christian generation to 
another than if it had been racial. And 
it is significant that the spirit of Hebrew 
prophecy and of the gospel was not 
less potently operative or less effectively 
transmitted when the peoples accepting 
these could not read the Hebrew or the 
Greek texts through which they were 
conveyed, and that when they came to 
read the Bible at all, they read it in 
their own vernacular. 

Ours is a Christian culture into which 
many strains have entered—the Greek 
for esthetic and imaginative values and 
for intellectual form; the Roman for 
institutional values and as contributory 
to every modern European language save 
the German; and the various Barbarian 
strains which persist racially in our blood, 
nerve, and temperament. With all these 
Christianity has blended, yet, in all its 
strange alliances—with Hellenic specula- 
tion, with Roman officialism and exploita- 
tion, and with Barbarian heroism and 
mysticism—keeping intact its original 
spiritual principle, expressed in life rath- 
er than in art. 

Looking back, then, to those ancient 
races from which such heritage as we 
may have is indirect or—as in the 
ease of the Indo-European races—hid- 
den in the lowest stratum of our lan- 
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guage, we find ourselves dependent upon 
texts, monuments, and surviving ex- 
amples for any knowledge of their 
creative art and literature. This whole 
tield is open to special scholarship, aided 
by archeological discoveries, and is deep- 
ly interesting to the philosopher. It is 
all human, and our knowledge of it is 
an important contribution to the ex- 
pansion of our modern consciousness. 
No part of it—Egyptian, Phenician, 
Acecadian, Babylonian, Assyrian, or Aryan 
—is alien to human interest and curi- 
osity. But the Hellenic race alone pre- 
sents a distinctively creative ideal which, 
with all its limitations, is vibrantly re- 
sponsive to our own. 

Greek culture, as compared with the 
Roman, is detached from us—from our 
language, our laws, our institutions, and 
the texture of our literature. Our debt 
to the Roman is immense, and especially 
to those qualities of the Roman which 
the Greek lacked—justice and sincerity, 
without which armies and navies in- 
numerable would have been ineffectual 
and world-empire impossible. The genius 
of the Roman for the building of in- 
stitutions, including that of the family, 
was almost creative; it was architectonic, 
without the Hellenic sense of beauty. 
The emperor's title of Pontifex Maximus 
was mightily significant, not only for the 
old political empire, but as prophetic of 
the ecelesiastic pontificate. The Greek 
edification was psychically expansive, fol- 
lowing the lines of the creative imagina- 
tion, and manifest, therefore, chiefly in 
the achievements of her mighty poets, 
philosophers, and artists—a kind of em- 
pire which could not be overthrown. 

Rome knew no dawn: we behold her 
only in her maturity and decline. But 
she died for the world. Greece is forever 
young—immortal, as genius is. She 
lived in the world which overwhelmed 
her, in such measure as its principle of 
selection would allow. 

Her culture became the elegant orna- 
ment of Eastern princes and the intel- 
lectual equipment of the Roman aris- 
toeracy. In the Roman edification of 
the Catholic Church, Hellenism was not 
silent. Augustine, the chief of the Latin 
Fathers, was finally converted to the faith 
through the epistles of St. Paul, and had 
eome to these by way of Plato, though 
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doubtless in a Latin version, as he was 
not a master of the Greek tongue. But 
the ecclesiastic fabric was as distinct- 
ively Roman as that of the empire 
had been; the Greek spirit forever eluded 
its formal lines. 

The medieval cosmopolitanism which 
the Church fostered by pilgrimages and 
crusades, developing European rather 
than separately national consciousness, 
helped to bring on the Renaissance, but 
threatened to overwhelm Europe with 
Latinity, and would have succeeded but 
for the resolve of the several Gothic peo- 
ples to develop independent nationalities 
and to maintain their vernacular speech. 
But this reaction did not help to a true 
revival of the Hellenic spirit. Latinity 
was the recognized bulwark of uniformity 
and established authority. The new art 
found its stimulus in Greek examples; 
a poetic exaltation of Love in select 
circles fed upon Plato; but, in education 
and literature generally, Roman tradi- 
tions were dominant. 

The Elizabethan era produced a drama 
which was the only parallel of Greek 
Tragedy in the age of Pericles, but its 
glory was not a direct response to its ante- 
type. It was only such another time come 
to England as Greece had known—a time 
of awakening, of youth and buoyancy; 
such another people, with the sense in 
them of the sea; such another renascence 
of creative genius. Shakespeare knew 
little Latin and less Greek; but the tribe 
of Ben, with deeper learning, mainly 
Latin, did not reach his height. 

The eighteenth-century literature, be- 
fore the Romantic Revival, in no way 
reflected Greek genius. The nineteenth 
century began and continued in a dif- 
ferent mood, reflective and interpretative 
as no previous century had been, prompt- 
ed by high curiosity in scientific investi- 
gation, with those swift mutations of 
sensibility and ever-widening expansions 
of eonsciousness which deepen the histor- 
ic sense. The romantic note of revolt 
against artifice and convention was domi- 
nant, stimulating individualism. The 
living reason in the human mind and 
especially in the human imagination was 
asserting its supreme claims. 

It was in the historic sense deter- 
mined by such an attitude that made it 
not only possible but inevitable that 
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Hellenism should be revived in its own 
essential quality and form, eliminated 
from its Latin habiliments and _affilia- 
tions. It began to be creatively inter- 
preted by vital assimilation in the poetry 
of Shelley and Keats and, later, in that 
of Tennyson and Browning, and by the 
greatest imaginative prose-essayists of 
the century, such as De Quincey and 
Pater and Symonds. No _ disclosures 
made by archeology have been deemed so 
precious as those which have brought to 
light new examples of Hellenic art. 

It is because Hellenism is capable of 
so complete detachment, as it is pre- 
sented to us, and can be regarded in its 
integrity, that its distinctive charm and 
imaginative values may be clearly appre- 
hended by us and enter into our culture 
of the Humanities for just what they are, 
not for spiritual exaltation or for any 
profound suggestiveness of the mystery 
of our human life, but as realizing in 
itmost visible perfection the forms of 
beauty and the rhythmic harmony of 
united physical and mental action. It 
is, perhaps, chiefly as illustrating the 
play of life, even in its agonism, that 
Greek culture is our inspiration. Here 
at least our youth might derive from 
that culture an uplifting suggestion. 
The Hellenic games and public spec- 
tacles were inseparably associated with 
poetry and the plastic arts. The love 
of joy was joined to the love of beauty. 
Athletic exercise made the human body 
the inspiration of the sculptor, and it 
was fitting that the most eminent 
sculptors should make statues of Olympic 
victors. When we think of the Olympic 
games, we think also of Pindar and 
Herodotus, and of the artists who made 
these games the occasion for an exhibi- 
tion of their paintings. They were con- 
tests for that excellence which was an 
essential part of the Hellenic ideal. They 
brought the Greeks together from all the 
islands and from all parts of the conti- 
nent; and such social intercourse is of 
all influences the most humanizing, and. 
promoting equality, tends to a fine sort 
of democracy. 

3ut while Hellenic more largely 
than any other ancient culture con- 
tributes to the expansion of our mod- 
erm consciousness, yet, as a part of 


our educational curriculum, it should 
not be compulsory, but elective—elective 
hecause only as a dilection has it any 
living significance in our culture. There 
is nothing incongruous in the blending 
of culture with practical efficiency. Our 
most eminent financier is a man of fine 
scholarly tastes and a connoisseur and 
promoter of art. jut the youth whose 
sole aim is practical efficiency is not in 
the mood to enjoy Greek literature or, 
for that matter, to get much good out 
of Latin. Culture is dependent upon in- 
dividual desire and aspiration. Bryant 
had barely two vears of a college course, 
but, from choice, he became a fit trans- 
lator of the Iliad and Odyssey. Amer- 
icans have attained a foremost place in 
literature, have received the highest de- 
grees from Oxford, and have assimilated 
more of ancient and modern culture than 
one out of a thousand college graduates, 
though they had no university training. 
Scholarship, in the special sense, is not 
to be depreciated. Homer and Pindar, 
Aristophanes and the Greek Tragedians, 
are more intimately known by those who 
read them in the original, as Dante is 
to those who read him in the Italian; 
but the best prose of any language is 
accessible, in adequate perfection, through 
translations. Much time would be saved 
by reading Plato in Jowett’s translation, 
and the reader would thereby know Plato 
better, without any appreciable loss. Not 
only all the known facts, but the most 
subtle phases of ancient life, art, and lit- 
erature. are open in his own language to 
any ardent student who has the passion 
for knowledge. If he has not the passion, 
there cannot be, from any source, a living 
past in his present, or any living present 
to feel the pulse of that past. 

The nearer past invites us as alluring- 
lv as the remote. Tennvyson’s dream, 
happily realized, was to write The Idylls 
of the King. Browning felt the Gothic 
enchantment. The Romantic Revival 
led Keats that way. Among the most 


interesting creative interpretations yet 
to come will be those tracing the evolu- 
tion of the Barbarian races of Europe 
along native lines, before and after their 
blending with Christianity, and illumi- 
nated from the present or, rather, from 
the coming moment. 
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The Boy and. the Law 


BY CHARLES 


ESLEY KING ecame out of his 

house, and hopping down the steps 

on one foot, stood on the edge of 

the terrace and looked about him 
without enthusiasm. Wesley was nine. He 
had spindle-legs and wore a 
chinchilla reefer and a cap with 
a long visor. He also wore 
spectacles, which seemed to op 
press his snub nose, As he 
jumped about, he resembled an 
English sparrow; the visor was 
the bill. 

It was Sunday, and every 
thing had a Sunday look. The 
row of houses opposite, with 
their round = garret windows 
like eves, seemed to regard the 
houses on this side more cir- 
cumspectly than usual. The 
horses on the bobtail 
ears, which jingled 
past at intervals, 
seemed to move with 
a certain dignity not 
theirs on week-days. 
In a vaeant lot adja- 
cent to Wesley’s tiny 
terraced lawn was a 
section of water-pipe, 
with a ladder across 
it, which made a de- 
lightful “ teeter-taw- 
ter.” Wesley regarded it curiously, not 
without awe. To-day it was so remote and 
unnatural, even reprobate. 

Two boys of about Wesley ’s age were be- 
guiling the time across the street by per 
forming acrobatically on an iron railing. 
Wesley watched them with interest. 

*Come on over,” called the bovs, when 
they noticed him. ; 

". owe 

‘Why ean’t vou?” 

‘Cause it’s Sunday.” 

The boys wiped their hands on_ their 
pantaloons and looked at Wesley a mo 
ment. Then they resumed their feats on 
the railing. 

Wesley could not eross the street on a 
Sunday. He did not reeall that any specific 
penalty was attached to a transgression of 
the law, and he did not clearly understand 
why crossing the street on Sunday was pro- 
hibited. The law, as far as he was con- 

Vo.t. CX XII.—No. 799.—60 
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existed. Other boys 


on Sunday. But then 
r boys did many things that it was for- 
They played in the lot 


first going home, and 
they jumped on and 
off the bobtail ears. 

After a time Wes- 
ley went down on the 
pavement and swung 
around the lamp-post, 
until a boy came out 
of the next house and 
joined him. They sat 
on the terrace steps 
and showed each 
other transfer _ pic- 
tures. When they had 
tired of trading these 
they strove to deter- 
mine who could hop 
the farthest. The 
other boy had knick- 
erbockers that came 
below his knees, Wes- 
ley always wished his 
were like that. 

The boys across the 
street had abandoned 
the railing. They had 
gone down to the end 
of the street, and be- 
gun leaping back and 
forth over the gutter 
on a pole. Bevond 
the end of the street 
was a dumping-place. 
Below that lay 
‘Buck Town.’ the 
abode of the * Micks.” 

When the other 
boy was summoned 
indoors Wesley pro- 
ceeded to the end of 
the street, and 
watched the _ pole- 
jumping. He skipped 
about because he was 
cold, and snuffed his 
nose. 

There was a move- 
ment among the dry 
weed-stalks on the 
dumping - place. ‘Two 
small, hard _ faces 
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showed themselves, one of them under a 
battered derby hat. When Wesley per- 
ceived them, he shrilled: 

“ Cheese it, the Micks!” 

It was too late. The boy across the street 
who was not jumping ran off at top speed, 
but the other, who was performing a para- 
bola on the pole, went down before the Mick 
with the derby hat. The other pursued the 
fleeing one, calling: 

“ Run, veu '’ Tt was awful to hear. 

Moved bs compelling instinct, Wesley had 
started to leg it up the pavement, but at 
the second tree-box he stopped, fascinated 
by the horror of the scene across the 
street. The one with the derby hat was 
sitting on the chest of his vietim, and, hav 
ing clasped him about the ears, was press 
ing with both thumbs on his nose. Spme 


bovs call it * mugging.” 








SOME BOYS CALL IT MUGGING 


Wesley’s spectacles seemed to glisten, and 
his small fists tightened. ‘Then, without 
reflection, and in the face of a_ well-estab- 
lished reputation for inoffensiveness at the 
publie school, he dashed across the street, 
and seizing the forgotten pole, brought it 
down sharply on the assailant’s back—not 
onee, but three times and again. 

A hoarse bellow sounded above the howl- 
ing of the tortured one. The boy with the 
derby hat sprang up, and with one cunning 
blow sent Wesley heels over head, and pole 
over all. Then he bellowed again. Wesley 
gave an unearthly yell, less because of the 
blow or the rap on the back of his head 
than the vision of his fate that rose be- 
fore him. 

And just then a man in a high hat came 
around the corner, saw a dirty figure nuz- 
zling at a small boy’s throat, dragged 

it off, and sent it over 
the dumping-place swearing 
grown men’s oaths. 

Wesley and the other boy 
crawled to their feet. and the 
other boy, indifferent to the 
cause of his deliverance, 

dragged himself up the street, 
rearing with pain and fright. 
Wesley 
uncle. 

“Well, Snooks,” said his 
uncle, “this is a lovely lit- 
tle Sabbath diversion. | 
think you are all right,” as 
he felt Wesley over, ™ but 
you certainly ought to know 
better than to fight with 
those rowdy boys. 


sobbed before his 


They've 
got four punches to one of 


~ yours. You come home with 
me. There, cheer up. 
a7 wished—I wished,” 


sobbed Wesley, as he trotted 
beside his unele the = short 
way to the house—* I wished 
I had cracked his head open.” 

*‘] know, I know,” said 
his unele, sympathetically, 
‘but stop erying. That 
won't do any good.” 

“Don’t tell ’em I was 
across the stree-e-et!” 

“No, I won't.” 

Wesley’s mother opened 
the front door to them. Her 
smile of welcome vanished 
when she beheld her son. 

“Come here to me,” she 
commanded, and at the tone 
Wesley wept afresh. 

* Look at yourself!” 

Wesley presented that ap- 
pearance of battered wretch- 
edness, innocent of any at- 
tempt at mitigation, which 
only boys and very old 
tramps are capable of. 

* Now tell me just how it 
happened, and mind that you 
tell me the truth.” 
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‘Tommie Hicks and Monty Andrews were 
jumping with a pole—” began Wesley. 

A question, awfully distinct, interrupted 
him: 

* Were you across the street?” 

“ Veves.” 

The damning admission was out. Some- 
where Wesley felt a vague persuasion of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, but he had no 
thought of voicing it. For who shall op- 
pose himself to the law and the prophets? 
Or, who shall seek to justify himself be- 
fore them? 

‘You can go up-stairs and go to bed.” 

So that was the specific penalty. 

Wesley’s uncle wished to speak, but he 
refrained, and left the scene. He was a 
trained unele. 

When his sister joined him later, she 
asked, * Did you see how he got into such 
a state?” 

* Yes: he fell off a fence.” 

He was not a thoroughly trained uncle. 

After tea, on the pretext of getting some- 
thing from his coat in the hall, he tiptoed 
up to his nephew’s room. Wesley fixed him 
with his eves from above the coverlet. 

“Did you have choe’late blu-mawnge?” 
he inquired, 

* Yes,” said his unele, gently. 

‘IT knew vou would.” said Wesley. 

‘Your mother doesn’t know you’ were 
fighting,” said Wesley’s unele, seeking to 
dispel some of the gloom that had settled 
on his nephew. 

“Tt wasn’t a regular fight,” explained 
Wesley, “and I didn’t mean to go ‘eross 
the street, but when I saw the Mick muggin’ 
Tommie, I didn’t think about anything, and 
run over and hit him with the pole they 
were jumping with.” 

*T see,” said his unele, rattling the change 
in his pocket “Why didn’t you tell your 
mother that, Snooks?” 

Aw. that wouldn't made any difference. 
I'd had to tell her IT went across the street.” Wileok 
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His unele looked down at the small, un- et ae 
happy fae “You poor kid.” he said, | WISHED I HAD CRACKED HIS HEAD EN 
‘give me your hand—shake. That’s because 
you went across the street, Snooks. I’m 
proud of vou. Now forget it and grin—sit “In just about five minutes,” said his 
up and put the pillows behind vou, and wait uncle from the doorway, “ your mother is 
about five minutes.” going to bring you up a dish of choeolate 


“What for?” demanded Wesley. 





The Price of Greatness 


BY S. &. KISER 


M* father says I must not swear, [ have to say my prayers at nig 
Nor smoke, nor cheat, nor lie: And eat things that I hate, 

My mother makes me comb my hair Or else the first I know I might 
And act as good as pie: Meet some most awful fate! 
Most everything I'd like to do The things that are the best for 

Is very, very wrong: \re never sweet or nice: 


You'd better not have fun. or you It’s good to grow up great, but, 


Will never get along. It costs an awful price! 


blane-mange, the biggest you ever saw.” 
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A Gentleman 


WAS standing in a Baltimore drug-store 

the other day, when a rather undersized 
newsboy, with a cigarette hanging from the 
corner of his mouth, entered and, saunter- 
ing up to the counter, leisurely asked the 
clerk for a match. 

‘Go chase yourself,” said that dignitary ; 
‘I can’t be bothered with you kids.” 

The urchin drew himself up to his full 
height, took a nickel from his pocket, placed 
it on the counter, and said, 

‘Mister, U'll buy a box of matches.” 

The clerk handed him a box. The boy 
took a match from it, lighted his cigarette 
with a few deliberate putts, tossed the box 
back to the astonished clerk, and with a deep 
inhalation chus delivered himself: 

* Mister,” he said, “next time a gentle 
ma comes in here and asks you for a 
match you ean give him one out of my box.” 


Just as He Thought 
A SMALL boy was reciting in a geogra- 


phy class. The teacher was trying to 
teach him the points of the compass. 
She explained: “On your right is the 


east, your left the west, and in front of 
you is the north. Now what is behind you?” 

The boy studied a moment, then puck- 
ered up his face and bawled: “I knew it. 
I told ma you'd see the patch in my pants.” 


Plausible Explanation 

HE eight-year-old son of a Baltimore 

physician, together with a friend, was 
playing in his father’s office, during the ab- 
sence of the doctor, when suddenly the 
first lad threw open a closet door and dis- 
closed to the terrified gaze of his little friend 
an articulated skeleton. 

When the visitor had sufliciently recov- 
ered from his shock to stand the announce- 
ment the doetor’s son explained that his 
father was extremely proud of that skeleton. 

“Is he?” asked the other. “ Why?” 

‘I don’t know,” was the answer; “ may- 
be it was his first patient.” 


At Last 


* was in one of our smaller towns. They 
had come to engage the minister for 
their father’s funeral—two laconic Yankee 
farmers. He had died, they explained, in 
Philadelphia, and the coffin had been ex- 
pressed to them, but apparently there had 
been some mistake in connections, and it 
had not arrived as expected. As soon as 
it came, however, they would let him know 
the hour at which they wished the cere- 
mony. Could he serve them? The minister, 
of course, consented, and they departed. It 
was an hour or more later that the telephone 
rang, and he recognized the voice of one of 
them over the wire That party has come.” 




















INEXPERIENCED YOUNG WIFE. “ Oh. Jack. 


I got such a barqain to-day! 1 man came 


ind selling eqas at twenty cents a dozen, and I got enough to last all winter” 
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A Kitten’s Garden of Verses 


BY OLIVER 


THE PUPPY 


ti Puppy cannot mew or talk, 

He has a funny kind of walk, 

His tail is difficult to wag, 

And that’s what makes him walk zigzag. 


He is the kitten of a Dog, 

From morn till night he’s all agog 
Forever seeking something new 
That's good, but isn’t meant to chew. 


He romps about the Tulip bed, 

And chews the Flowers white and red, 
And when the Gard’ner comes to see 
He's sure to blame mamma or me. 

One game that cannot ever fail 

To please him is to chase his tail 

(To catch one’s tail, “*twixt me and you, 
Is not an easy thing to do). 


has not a pretty face, 

he Puppy’s heart is in its place. 
I'm sorrv he must grow into 

\ Horrid, Noisy Dog—aren’t you 


HERFORD 
GOOD AND BAD KITTENS 


ITTENS, you are very little, 

And your kitten bones are brittle; 
If you’d grow to Cats respected 
See your play be not neglected. 


Smite the Sudden Spool, and spring 
Upon the Swift Elusive String; 
Thus you learn to eatch the wary 
Mister Mouse or Miss Canary. 


That is how in Foreign Places 
Fluffy Cubs with Kitten faces, 
Where the mango waves sedately, 
Grow to Lions large and stately. 


But the Kitteneats who snatch 
Rudely for their food, or serateh, 
Grow to Tomeats gaunt and gory— 
Theirs is quite another story. 

Cats like these are put away 

By the dread S. P. C. A.., 

Or to trusting Aunts and Sisters 
Sold as Sable Muffs and Wristers. 





Easily Repaired 
HORTLY after the return from. their 
honeymoon, a young couple of Cleve- 
land undertook housekeeping, the bride being 
especially desirous to put into practice the 
lessons she had taken in eooking. 

Returning home one evening, the husband 
found his wife in tears. Between sobs he 
managed to learn from her that something 
terrible had happened, 

* Dearie.” she gulped, “it does seem too 
awful that the very first meat pie IT should 
bake for you should be eaten by the eat.” 

* That's all right. mv love,” said the hus- 
band, patting her on the shoulder, “Tl get 
you another eat right away.” 


Untactful 

is was the celebration of Willie’s fifth 

birthday, and he and his little guests sat 
round the festive table eager to begin the 
feast, when the host’s sister, a comely spin- 
ster, marched in bearing aloft a_ frosted 
cake, out of which flared up five colored 
candles. 

Murmurs of admiration and awe followed 
from all sides of the table, and as sister 
placed the cake squarely on the cloth and 
drew back, Willie turned his blinking eyes 
from the five brilliant candles, and said, 
enthusiastically, “Sister, if this was your 
birthday. the whole room ’d_ be ablaze, 
wouldn't it?” 
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A Change of Name 
SPINSTER of uncertain age, while 
shopping in the city, by chance ran 
across a man whom she had known as a 
boy. Greeting him cordially, she was much 
chagrined to find that he did not recog- 
nize her. 

“Why, Mr. Smith,” she exclaimed, 
“don’t you remember me? I am she that 
was Cornie Brown.” 

* ITs that so?” responded Mr. Smith. “And 
what is your name now.” 

* Cornelia,” she replied. 


A Question of Sanity 


ALACHI CASEY didn’t die at the time, 

but he was mightily persuaded that 
that illness was to be the finish of him. 
Accordingly he had sent for a lawyer to 
draw up his will. In the next room sat the 
inconsolable Mrs. Casey, listening to the 
making of this last will and testament. 

‘State exactly what is owing you,” said 
the lawver. 

* Hinry Brown owes me tive hundred an’ 
eight dollars,” answered Casey. “ Thomas 
Rich owes me two hundred an’ sivinty- 
foive, and 

‘Good! Good!” exelaimed the sorrowing 
spouse. “ Malachi’s rational to the lasht!’ 

‘Richard Spooner owes me_ ninety dol- 
lars,” continued the supposedly dying man. 

* How clear his mind is!” said Mrs. Casey. 

“To Pat Malone | owe four hundred dol- 
lars an’—” 

\h,” interrupted the prospective widow, 
‘hear him rave!” 
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Diverse Tactics 


B' ITH boys had been rude to their mother. 
She put them to bed earlier than usual, 
and then complained to their father about 
them. So he started up the stairway, and 
they heard him coming. 

* Here comes papa,” said Maurice. “ I’m 
going to make believe I’m asleep.” 

“Tm not,” said Harry. “I’m going to get 
up and put something on.” 


His Punishment 
HOMELY, hard-featured, elderly tem- 
perance speaker of the feminine per- 
suasion, in the course of a_ leeture before 
a somewhat mixed audience, found occasion 
to say: 

* Friends, as I passed along the street at 
an early hour this morning, | saw, lying in 
a drunken stupor, amid the ooze and slime 
of the gutter, a poor, fallen, besotted fel- 
low being. No good Samaritan came his 
way; the passers-by hurried on, with merely 
a curious glance, and left him to his shame. 
But, as | paused beside him as he lay, the 
thought came to me that, fallen as he was, 
this man had, perhaps, a wife, a mother, a 
sister, who loved’ him. So, kneeling, I 
brushed aside the stains from his face, and 
smoothed the matted hair back from his 
brow—and, friends, | kissed him.” 

Thereupon from the rear of the audito- 
rium came the sympathetic comment of an 
interested hearer: 

“And you just about served him right!” 





‘‘Lead Us Not Into Temptation” 
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Hubby’s Marketing 


NEW-JERSEYITE had been asked by 

his wife. whose cook had deserted her, 
to order a few things for dinner, on his way 
to his office. 

He nearly forgot the orders he had re 
ceived, so that it was with considerable per- 
turbation that he retraced his steps and 
stopped in at the grocer’s. 

“And I want a head of cabbage sent,” he 
added, in conelusion. 

“What size?” asked the grocer. 

“Oh, about six and seven-eighths,” non- 
chalantly responded the Jerseyite. 


Why? 
ITTLE Willie looked earnestly into his 
mother’s face and asked, “ Mother, why 
do they sometimes call the Lord the land- 
lord?” 


Her Fault 
CERTAIN Scotch professor was left a 
widower in his old age. Not very long 
after he suddenly announced his intention of 
marrying again, half apologetically, adding, 
‘IT never would have thought of it if Lizzie 
hadn’t died.” 
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The Modern Highwayman 


Winter-lTime 


BY MARIE 


‘\ AY off where my Gram ’pa lives 
All th’ snow stays clean an’ white 


Like th’ big roun’ frosted cake 
Gram’ma put away las’ night 
Some place little boys can’t get— 

It ain’t time to cut it vet. 


There’s a high-up bank o’ snow 


‘Gainst my Gram’ma’s kitchen door; 


Gram’pa, he jus’ shovelled hard 
So’s to open it some more. 

W’en I banged th’ window-pane 

He laughed back at me again! 


Gram’ma let me run outdoors 
W’en I'd put on lots o’ clo’es. 
(Somebody’s gone ‘cross our snow 
*Thout no feet, jus’ only toes!) 


Where my Gram’pa tracks th’ snow 


*8 where my rubber boots mus’ go. 


Gram’ma’s big black Pussy-cat 
He don’t like to take a ride 
On my nice new sleigh, I guess 


"Cause his feet all slip an’ slide, 


So he went an’ climbed th’ tree, 
N’en he sat an’ looked at me! 
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Gram’pa’s Turkey, he’s gone up 
On th’ wood-shed roof to stay 
Till th’ warm red Sun jus’ drives 
All th’ cold white Snow away. 

W’y he acts so proud, I spects, 
*S ‘cause we're goin’ to eat him nex’. 


W’en it’s winter-time there ain't 
Much outdoors ‘at you can eat, 
‘S wy I brought my snowball in, 
So’s to make it taste more sweet, 
Right in Gram’ma’s sugar-bowl. 
Gram’ma, she said, “ Bless my soul!” 


N’en my Gram’pa pulled my ear 
Pretty hard, but I don’t mind, 

‘Cause he’s finished up his chore 
An’ he’s huntin’ ’round to find 

Where’s a little boy ’at can 

Help him build a big snow-man! 


Winter-time is nicest ‘cause 

It won’t let a Gram’pa do 
Nothin’ ’way off in th’ fields; 

He mus’ stay an’ play wif you. 
"N’ wen he gets “ th’ critters” fed 
Gram’ma puts us bof to bed. 
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